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ALLIES IN PEACE 
By AGNES REPPLIER 
. RIENDSHIP between princes,” observed the wise 


Philippe de Comines, “is not of long duration.” 

He would have said as much of friendship between 

republics, had he ever conceived of representative 
government. What he knew was that the friendships of men, ; 
built on affection and esteem, outlast time; and that the 
friendships of nations, built on common interests, cannot 
survive the mutability of those interests, which are always 
liable to deflection. He had proof, if proof were needed, in the 
invasion of France by Edward the Fourth under the pressure 
of an alliance with Charles of Burgundy. It was one of the 
urbane invasions common to that gentlemanly age. “ Before 
the King of England embarked from Dover, he sent one of 
his heralds named Garter, a native of Normandy, to the 
King of France, with a letter of defiance couched in language 
so elegant and so polite that I can scarcely believe any 
Englishman wrote it.” 

This was a happy beginning, and the end was no less : 
felicitous. When Edward landed in France he found that 
Louis the Eleventh, who hated fighting, was all for peace; 
and that the Duke of Burgundy, who generally fought the 
wrong people at the wrong time, was in no condition for war. 


Therefore he patched up a profitable truce, and went back 
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to England a wiser and a richer man, on better terms with 
his enemy than with his ally. “For where our advantage lies, 
there also is our heart.” 

The peculiar irritation engendered by what Americans 
discreetly designate as “‘entangling alliances” was forced 


upon my perception in early youth when I read the letters of 


a British officer engaged in fighting the Ashanti. The war, 
if it may be so termed, was fought in 1873, and the letters 
were published in “Blackwood’s Magazine.” The Ashanti 
had invaded Fantiland, then under a British protectorate, 
and the troops commanded by Sir Garnet Wolseley were 
presumably defending their friends. This particular officer 
expressed his sense of the situation in a fervid hope that 
when the Ashanti were beaten, as they deserved to be, the 
English would then come to speedy terms with them, “and 
drive these brutes of Fanti off the map.’ 

It is a sentiment which repeats itself in more measured 
terms on every page of history. The series of “Coalitions” 
formed against Napoleon were rich in supercomic as well as 
supertragic elements; and it was well for those statesmen 
whose reason and whose tempers were so controlled that they 
were able to perceive the humors of this giant game of pussy- 
in-the-corner. A mutual fear of France drew the Allies to- 
gether; a mutual distrust of one another pulled them apart. 
Sir Gilbert Elliot, afterwards Lord Minto, endeavored from 
the beginning to make England understand that Austria 
would prefer her own interests to the interests of the Coali- 
tion, and that it was not unnatural that she should do so. 
The situation, as he saw it, was something like this: 

“Austria: ‘If I am to dance to your tune, you must pay 
the piper.’ 

‘England: ‘So long as I lead the figure, and you renounce 
a pas seul.’ 

Unfortunately the allurements of a pas seul were too strong 
to be anywhere resisted. Prices grew stiffer and stiffer, ar mies 
melted away when the time for action neared. Britain, 
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always victorious by sea, paid out large sums for small re- 
turns by land. Her position was briefly summed up by Sir 
Hugh Elliot — more brilliant and less astute than his brother 

—at the hostile Court of Prussia. Frederick the Great, over- 
hearing the pious ejaculation with which the Englishman 
greeted the arrival of a satisfactory dispatch from Sir Eyre 
Coote, said to him acidly: “I was not aware that God was 
also one of your allies.” “‘The only one, Sire, whom we do 
not finance,” was the lightning retort. 

One more circumstance deserves to be noted as both 
familiar and consolatory. Napoleon’s most formidable pur- 

ose was to empty England’s purse by waging a commercial 
war. When he forbade her exports to the countries he fancied 
he controlled, he was promised implicit obedience. In March, 
1801, Lord Minto wrote serenely to Lord Grenville: ‘The 
trade of England and the necessities of the Continent will 
find each other out in defiance of prohibitions. Not one of the 
confederates will be true to the gang, and I have little doubt 
of our trade penetrating into France itself, and thriving in 
Paris.”’ — Which it did. 

The comfortable thing about the study of history is that‘it 
inclines us to think hopefully of our own times. The despair- 
ing tone of contemporary writers would seem to indicate 
that the Allied nations that fought and won the great war 
have fallen from some high pinnacle they never reached to 
an abysmal depth they have never sounded. When Dean 
Inge recorded in “The Contemporary Review” his personal 
conviction that the war had been “a ghastly and unnecessary 
blunder which need not have happened, and ought not to 
have happened,” this casual statement was taken up and 
repeated on both sides of the Atlantic, after the exasper- 
ating fashion in which a Greek chorus takes up and repeats 
in strophe and antistrophe the most depressing sentiment 
of the play. And to what purpose? Did any sane man 
ever doubt that Austria’s brutal ultimatum to Serbia was 
a ghastly and unnecessary blunder? Did any sane man ever 
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doubt that Germany’s invasion of Belgium was a ghastly and 
unnecessary blunder? But if Dean Inge or his sympathizers 
knew of any argument, save that of arms, by which the Cen. 
tral Powers could have been convinced that they were blun- 
dering, and persuaded to retrieve their blunder, so that what 
ought not to have happened need not have happened, it is a 
pity that this enlightenment was not vouchsafed to an 
imperilled world. 

It is possible for two boys to build up a friendship on the 
basis of a clean fight. It is possible for two nations to build 
up a good understanding on the basis of a clean fight. The 
relations between Great Britain and South Africa constitute 
a case in point. Germany’s fighting was unclean from start 
to finish. Therefore, while there are many to feel commisera- 
tion for her, there are none to do her honor. The duration of 
the war has little to do with this strong sentiment of dis. 
esteem. Had it lasted four months instead of four years, the 
deeds done in Belgium and in France would have sterilized 
the seeds of friendship in the minds of all who remembered 
them. To an abnormal sense of superiority Germany added 
an abnormal lack of humor which made her regard all re- 
sistance as an unjustifiable and unpardonable affront. Her 
resentment that Belgians should have presumed to defend 
their country was like the resentment of that famous ma- 
rauder, the Earl of Cassillis, when Allan Stewart refused to 
be tortured into signing away his patrimony. “You are the 
most obstinate man I ever saw to oblige me to use you thus,’ 
said the justly indignant Earl. “I never thought to have 
treated anyone as your stubbornness has made me treat 
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ou. 
. The emotional ebb-tide which followed the signing of the 
armistice was too natural to be deplored, save that it gave to 
obstructionists and sentimentalists their chance to decry the 
matchless heroisms of the war. No people can be heroic over 
the problem of paying debts out of an empty treasury. Need 
drives men to envy as fulness drives them to selfishness. 
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Bargaining is essential to the life of the world; but nobody 
has ever claimed that it is an ennobling process. If it were 
given to debtors to love their creditors, there would have 
been no persecution of the Jews. If it were given to creditors 
to love their debtors, there would be no poverty on earth. 
That all the nations, now presumably on friendly terms, 
should be following their own interests would seem to most 
of us the normal thing it is, if they did not so persistently 
affect to be amazed and grieved at one another’s behavior, 
and if the mischief-makers of every land were not actively 
engaged in widening breaches into chasms. 

It is inevitable and logical that the men who were pacifists 
when the word had a sinister meaning (we are all pacifists 
now) should heartily detest their countries’ allies who helped 
them win the war. The English “Nation and Athenzeum” 
writes of France in 1922 as it might have written — but 
didn’t — of Germany in 1914. Poincaré it likens to Shylock, 
France to a butcher eager for the shambles. “French mili- 
tarism at work in the Rhineland is a lash to every evil pas- 
sion.” “Europe is kept in social and political disorder by the 
hens selfishness of France.” “If the French insist on rushing 
off to bite the Germans, the rest of Europe will, sooner or 
later, put them into quarantine.” “‘There was a France of the 
mind. Victory killed it, and a long slow renovation of the soul 
must precede its resurrection.” 

Like the ingenuous Mr. Pepys, the “Nation” does “just 
naturally hate the French,” and takes it hard that Mr. 
Lloyd George should ever have sought to propitiate them, 
and that the world should persistently regard them as a 
valuable asset to civilization. The concentrated nationalism 
which held Verdun now expresses itself in a steely resolution 
to hold France, and to recover for her out of the wreckage of 
Europe the material aid of which she stands in need. Co- 
operation is a good word and a good thing. To a Frenchman 
it means primarily the interest of his own country. What else 
does it mean to any of us? Britain’s policy of conciliation, 
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our policy of aloofness, Germany’s bargaining, and Russia’s 
giant bluff, all have the same significance. “‘ Be not deceived! 
Nothing is so dear to any creature as his profit,” said Epicte- 
tus, who, having stript his own soul bare of desires, was 
correspondingly ready to forgive the acquisitive instincts of 
others. 

Mr. Edward Martin, writing very lucidly and very sym- 
pathetically of the French, admits that their conception of 
their duty to the world “‘is to defend France, keep her func- 
tioning, and make her powerful and prosperous.” It sounds 
narrow and practical and arrogant. It also sounds familiar. 
France feels herself to be intellectually and artistically a 
thing of value. The best service she can render to the world 
is her own preservation. How does America feel? The very 
week that Mr. Martin offered his interpretation of Gallic 

nationalism, a writer in the ‘“‘Review of Reviews” (New 
York), after asserting with indescribable smugness. that 
Americans “have been trained to an attitude of philanthropy 
hardly known in other countries,” proceeds to simplify this 
attitude by defending high tariffs, restricted immigration, 
and other comforting pieces of legislation. “Our best service 
to the world,” he explains, “lies in maintaining our national 
life and character.” 

This is just what France thinks, only her most zealous sons 
forbear to define prudence as philanthropy. They believe 
that the world is the better for what they have to give; but 
they know that it is not for the world’s sake that they so 
keenly desire to be in a position to give it. They are pro- 
foundly sentimental, but their sentiment is all for /a patric. 
Internationally they are practical to the point of hardness, 
and they see no reason why they should be otherwise. There 
is for them no pressing necessity to assume that they love 
their neighbors as themselves. 

It is different with Americans in whom idealism and mate- 
rialism dispute every inch of the ground. A Texan professor, 
sent_by the American Peace Commission to investigate con- 
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ditions in Germany, published in the May issue of “The 


North American Review” a paper on “‘American Ideals and 
Traditions,” which was widely quoted as embodying a clear 
and fervid spirit of hopefulness, much needed in these dis- 
illusioned days. The writer took the high ground that Ameri- 
cans were the first people in the world “to make the spirit 
of disinterested human service the measure of a nation as 
well as of a man. What is now termed American humanitari- 
anism is but the American spirit of philanthropy at home 
translated into international relations.” This “simple his- 
torical fact” is the key to all our actions. “The entrance of 
America into the great war was not a species of interruption 
in the normal flow of its idealism; but was the irresistible 
onpressing of the great current of our ‘will to human serv- 
Ice. 

One wonders if this particular idealist remembers what 
happened in Europe, in the United States, and on the high 
seas between July, 1914, and April, 1917? Does he recall those 
thirty-two months, close packed with incidents of such 
an order that their cumulative weight broke down our hardy 
resistance to “service,” and drove us slowly but splendidly 
into action. Great deeds are based on great emotions; but 
the conflicting emotions of that period are not accurately 
described as “‘irresistible.” The best of them were too long 
and too successfully resisted. We gain no clear impression 
of events by thinking in ornamental terms. Headlines are one 
thing, and history is another. “In judging others,” says 
Thomas a Kempis, “a man usually toileth in vain. For the 
most part he is mistaken, and he easily sinneth. But in judg- 
ing and scrutinizing himself he always laboureth with profit.” 

The author of ‘The Mirrors of Washington,” who sacri- 
iced authority to anonymity, credits Mr. Hughes with being 
the first American who used openly and efficaciously the word 
“interests.” He had hardly taken office when he pointed out 
that the United States was by way of looking after its own 
interests, and would continue to do so; that it had won cer- 
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tain rights as a belligerent, and was minded to get them; 
that it would take a hand at the international card table, 
or decline to play, as interest dictated. Later on Mr. Hughes 
recognized a community of interests on some very important 
points, and the Washington Conference was called. Ardent 
advocates of the League of Nations said, as in conscience 
bound, that this Conference was barren of results. Less pas- 
sionate partisans thought that, in spite of certain resem- 
blances to a divorce court, it did good work. There seems 
every likelihood of its being the first link in an endless chain. 
If the “conference habit” be, as we are told, a good one to 
form, the world’s betterment is assured. Russia has expressed 
herself in favor of a series of conferences, perhaps because she 
has so much to say, and is endowed with such amazing flu- 
ency in saying it. Listening to her, one wonders whence 
Carlyle derived his notion of the “strong, silent Russians.” 
Probably in those dim regions of the unexplored whence 
Homer drew his phrase, “‘the blameless Ethiops.” 

The continued application of the word “entangling” is to 
be regretted. It arouses an excess of uneasiness in cautious 
souls. All alliances from marriage up— or down — must 
necessarily entangle. The anchorites of Thebais and the 
Miller of Dee are the only examples we have of complete 
emancipation from human bonds. That simple and beautiful 
thing, minding our own affairs and leaving our neighbors to 
mind theirs, is unhappily not possible for allies. Neither is a 
keen and common desire for peace a sufficient basis for agree- 
ment. Peace must have terms, and terms require a basis of 
their own—justice, reason, and the limited gains which are 
based on mutual concessions. ‘‘ Whether we are peaceful de- 
pends upon whether others are provocative.” Mr. W. H. 
Mallock tells us a pleasant story of an old Devonshire woman 
who was bidden by the parson to be “conciliating” to her 
husband. “I labor for peace, sir,” was the spirited reply. 
“But when I speak to he thereof, he directly makes hisself 
ready for battle,” 
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Three are students of history who would have us believe 
that certain nations are natural allies, fitted by character 
and temperament to agree, and to add to one another’s 
pleasure and profit. Germany and Russia have been cited 
more than once as countries instinctively well disposed to- 
wards each other, because each supplements the other’s tal- 
ents. Bismarck ranked the Germans as among the male and 
the Slavs as among the female nations of the world. The driv- 
ing power he rightfully assigned to Germany. “‘The soft Slav 
nature,” says a recent writer in ““The New Republic,” “‘emo- 
tional, sensitive, but undisciplined, has derived most of such 
progress as it has made in material civilization from German 
sources.” 

Both countries have proved themselves uneasy allies, and 
Russia has the feminine quality of changeableness. “‘ Danger- 
ous to her foes, disastrous to her friends.” The frenzy of en- 
thusiasm over the Russian alliance which shook France out 
of her sanity in 1901, and which sunk her good French gold in 
Russian bonds, is now an obstacle to European peace. It is 
one of the ironies of history that England’s attitude towards 
the feared and hated Russians (“now they of Muscovy ben 
Devyls”) should be one of bland tolerance, and that France 
should rage against her former friends. Of all national al- 
liances it may be truly said: “In the moment of union the 
seed of separation is sown.” 

There are those who hold Russia’s dowry of oil to be of 
greater value than France’s gifts of art, letters, and mental 
ease. But France holds back nothing. She has enriched us for 
years, and the glory of her giving is qualified only by our 
capacity to receive. Russia’s oil wells lie hidden away behind 
mountains of paper money. In one regard she and Germany 
are too much alike for perfect union. They both make the 
same kind of currency, and both stand sorely in need of 
friends who make a different sort. On the sixth of last July 
the mark was rated at twenty one-hundredths of a cent. In 
the six weeks following that date, Germany issued 25,700,- 
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000,000 new marks, apparently under the illusion that you 
can, by persistence, multiply nothing into something. It 
seemed at one time as though the dearth of rags, and conse- 
quently of paper, and consequently of books, and conse. 
quently of ideas, might all be traced to Germany and Russia, 
who were wasting the world’s supply of paper by turning it 
into money. This magnificent spirit of inflation prompted 
them to bargain at Genoa like pedlars of curios in the East 
who begin by asking twenty pounds for an article they hope 
to sell for eighteen pence. Expecting to be beaten down, they 
allow plenty of room for haggling. 

In 1914 the United States owed Europe three billions of 
dollars. In 1922 Europe owes the United States nearly eleven 
billions of dollars. Our “‘ will to human service” has not done 
so badly by us. This circumstance sufficiently explains our 
shy avoidance of the Genoa Conference. It is true that the 
rdle of Shylock is no more to our taste and fancy than it is 
to the taste and fancy of France. We should take shame to 
press our debtors to their destruction. But the funding of 
their debts into long-term securities is not a philanthropic 
measure. It is designed primarily in our own interests. Great 
Britain, with a haughty hatred of default, proposes, by 
means of taxation which no other people in the world would 
bear, to pay us interest though there is not the faintest 
prospect of her collecting a penny of the billions owed her 
by all her allies with the exception of Japan. France, less 
proud but more logical, refuses to pay anybody so long as 
Germany refuses to pay her. If she is to forgive a debt, she 
must be in her turn forgiven. We cannot always preserve both 
justice and mercy, and justice is her plea before the tribunal 
of nations. 

The French press has waxed sorrowful and bitter over 
France’s sense of isolation. Her cherished belief in the 
“unshakable American friendship” has been cruelly shat- 
tered, and she has asked of heaven and earth where is the 
(proverbially absent) gratitude of republics. That there 1s 
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no such thing as an unshakable national friendship is as well 
known to the clear-headed and well-informed French as to 
the rest of us. They were our very good friends in 1777, and 
our love for them flamed high. They were our very bad 
friends in 1797, and by the time they had taken or sunk three 
hundred and forty American ships, our affection had grown 
cool. It revived in 1914 under the impetus of their great 
wrongs and greater valor. Some good feeling remains, and 
bids fair to remain, if the press and the politicians of both 
lands will kindly let it alone; but popular enthusiasm, a fire 
of straw, burned itself quickly out. After all, we ourselves are 
no longer the idol of our whilom friends. A fairy godmother 
is popular only when she is changing pumpkins into coaches 
and mice into prancing bays. When she gives nothing but 
good advice, her words are no more golden than her neigh- 
bor’s. In the realm of the practical, a friendship which does 
not help, and an enmity which does not hurt, can never be 
controlling factors. 

Great Britain sets scant store by any ally save the sea. 
She has journeyed far, changing friends on the road as a 
traveller by post changed horses. She has fought her way, 
and is singularly devoid of rancor towards her enemies. The 
time has indeed gone by when, after battle, the English and 
French knights — or what was left of them — would thank 
each other for a good fight. Those were days of lamentable 
darkness when the last thing a gentleman craved was the 
privilege of dying in his bed by some slow and agonizing 
process, the gift of nature, and gratefully designated as 
“natural.” The headsman for the noble, the hangman for the 
churl, and the fortunes of war for everybody, made death so 
easy to come by, and so inexpensive, that there was a great 
deal of money left for the pleasures of living. That stout- 
hearted Earl of Northumberland who thanked God that for 
two hundred years no head of his house had died in bed, 
knew what his progenitors had been spared. Even in the 
soberly civilized eighteenth century there lingered a doubt 
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as to the relative value of battle-field, gallows, and sick- 
chamber. 


Men may escape from rope and gun, 
Some have outlived the doctor’s pill; 


sang Captain Macheath to the fashionable world which 
thronged to hear the verities of “The Beggar’s Opera.” 

Fighting and making up, alternate friends and foes, the 
nations of Europe have come in a thousand years to know 
one another fairly well. There was a short time when Napo- 
leon’s threatened invasion awakened in England’s breast a 
hearty and healthy abhorrence of France. There was a long 
time when the phrase, “virgin of English,” applied to a few 
perilously placed French sea-ports (St. Malo for example), 
revealed, as only such proud and burning words can ever 
reveal, the national hatred of England. Over and over again 
history taught the same lesson, that the will of a people is 
stout to repel the invader, and that a foreign alliance offers 
no stable foundation for policy. But a great deal is learned 
from contact, whether it be friendly or inimical; and the close 
call of the great war has left behind it a legacy of percipi- 
ence. It was an Englishman who discovered during those 
years that the French officers snored “with a certain polite- 
ness.” It was a great American who said that France had 
“saved the soul of the world.” It was a Frenchman who 
wrote comprehensively: “To disregard danger, to stand 
under fire, is not for an Englishman an act of courage; it is 
part of a good education.” When gratitude is forgotten, as 
all things which clamor for remembrance should be, and 
sentimentalism has dissolved under the pitiless rays of 
reality, there remains, and will remain, a good understanding 
which is the basis of good will. 

At present the nations that were drawn together by a com- 
mon peril are a little tired of one another’s company, and 
more than a little irritated by one another’s grievances. 
There is one thing, which warns them that they had bet- 
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ter stand shoulder to shoulder for some time to come. This 
is the manifest determination of the Turks to keep no 
pledges. The natural result of this weariness and irritation 
is an increase of sympathy for Germany, who now finds her- 
self detested by ber former allies, and smiled upon by at least 
some of her former foes. All that she says, and she has a 
a great deal to say, is listened to urbanely. General Luden- 
dorff has assured the American public that Prussia was inno- 
cent of even a desire to injure England. What she sought was 
peace “on conditions acceptable and unoffensive to both par- 
ties.” The Crown Prince’s memoirs, which have been ap- 
preciatively reviewed, set forth in eloquent language the 
Arthurian blamelessness of the Hohenzollerns. “The results 
of the excessive Viennese demand upon Serbia involved us 
in the war against our will.” 

The breathless competition for the memoirs of the exiled 
Kaiser was a notable event in the publishing world. The 
history of literature can show nothing to resemble it. A few 
years ago we gravely discussed the propriety of trying this 
gentleman for his life. A few months ago we contended with 
far more heat for the privilege of presenting to a gratified 
public his imperial views upon his imperial policy. Americans 
exulted over the acquisition of these copyrights as they 
exulted over the acquisition of the Blue Boy. It is a grand 
thing to be able to outbid one’s neighbor, and pay a “record- 
smashing” price for any article in the market. Certain in- 
flexible and unhumorous souls have taken umbrage at this 
catering to a principle we professed to reject, at the elevation 
of Wilhelm II to the rank of the world’s most favored author. 
They think it implies a denial of all we reverenced, of all we 
fought for, of all we knew to be good. It really implies nothing 
but curiosity, and curiosity is not to be confounded with 
homage. Saint Michael is honored of men and angels; but if 
he and Lucifer gave their memoirs to the world, which would 
be better paid for, or more read? 
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IDEALS AND DAY-DREAMS 
By KENNETH GRAHAME 


MONG the various instincts which govern this poor 
human nature of ours, in its affairs of social con- 
verse, I suppose one of the very strongest is the 
passion — for in some cases it really amounts to 

a passion — for imparting information to other people. 

So very violent is this morbid craving, so universal, so 
unsparing of either age or sex, whether of the imparter or the 
impartee, that it is difficult to say what might not become 
of a world in which it should succeed in obtaining the mas- 
tery — what attempts at mutual extinction, what bloodshed, 
might not eventually ensue. Fortunately the race is gifted 
with another powerful instinct, another passion almost 
equally overmastering — the sullen dislike we all feel for 
being fed with facts, our dogged determination not to be 
made the vessels for their storage, the demand we all auto- 
matically make that they shall be instantly taken away and 
dumped — if they must be dumped — on somebody else. 

This instinctive repulsion of ours seems to apply, strangely 
enough, to facts alone, to the things that really are and that 
really matter, and not at all to the things that really aren't 
and that really don’t matter. For it is undeniable that we will 
listen long and listen gladly to any quantity of fiction — and 
not necessarily first-class fiction either. Poetry, too, we can 
stand — at least some of us — to almost any extent; and 
neither poetry nor fiction need be new and unfamiliar. In- 
deed, we have usually a special welcome for old friends. The 
one thing we do not want, apparently, is truth — truth in the 
guise of solid facts and figures. Almost any fiction will do, so 
long as it is really fiction. To speak out quite honestly, we 
like jolly lies and plenty of them. 
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Many thoughtful persons have doubtless ere now noticed, 
and perhaps deplored, the existence of these two rival pas- 
sions; and philosophers will have recognized that the second 
of these — the revolt against information — is, after all, 
merely one of those sound instincts by which the human race 
defends itself against possible extermination — that it is a 
sort of moral phagocyte. For our present purposes, however, 
it will suffice if we content ourselves with the simple reason, 
that we dislike facts so much because they insist on taking 
up the place and the time of other things that we like better. 

This aversion from the acquiring of exact information is 
most glaringly evident in the case of the very young; but 
perhaps this is only because it is on their hapless heads that 
the information-hose discharges its stream with the greatest 
force, directness, and continuity, and because they are weak 
and defenseless, and also less skilled and subtle than we are 
in evading it. Children as such, indeed, do not reject the 
acquiring of facts as such, in anything like the same degree 
as we fact-weary ones of larger growth — as any of us well 
knows who has been cornered suddenly by some child of 
seven who has acquired a mastery of, let us say, All the Flags 
of All the Nations, and insists on telling us them. As a matter 
of fact, children are far more patient, far more receptive, 
than we, under the sousing, pitiless hose of information. 
Indeed, curiosity being the main motive-power of a child’s 
mind, the passionate need for knowing the how and the why 
of everything will often drive him to acquire laboriously such 
a mass of facts on one subject or another as should put us 
elders to shame — and frequently does. No, the child has 
no such strong distaste as we others have for information 
in itself, but there are moments when even he rebels; and 
the reason for his attitude must be sought elsewhere. 

I suppose that the most obtuse, the most conventional ot 
schoolmasters, finding Smith Minor’s receptive faculties 
tightly closed against information on the subject of, say, 
Greek grammar, is not such a fool as to suppose either that 
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he is wilfully obdurate (which is indeed unlikely, Smith being Jw 
quite ignorant of the subject and therefore without Prejudice ck 
or prepossessions, for or against) or that Smith’s mind is an J m 
empty chamber, free of all furnishing, the door of which && h: 
merely sticks and refuses to open. No, he knows his Smith && ct 

too well for that. The trouble to the master is, that he knows 
Smith’s mind to be fully occupied already. As he puts it & yc 
himself, the boy, just when he ought to be attending, is & lo 
always thinking of something else. si 
That, M’lud, is my client’s case. Smith is thinking about J ar 
something else. And about something far rarer and braver, & he 
we may be quite sure, than even the most irregular of verbs, J be 
Of course Smith’s mind may be unworthily occupied — §& th 
with cricket averages, for instance; but this is not so usual J in 
as is commonly supposed. Away from the actual games them. J — 
selves, a boy’s mind is by no means so taken up with them J fo 
as some of his depictors would have us believe. What, then, de 
is he thinking about? at 
We may adopt the Socratic method of inquiry, and begin J dr 
by asking ourselves what he is mot thinking about. Well, of & w! 
course he is not thinking about his work; we have agreed as J th 
to that already. Nor is he thinking about his unhappy distaste J an 
for work, his consequent place in his form, and whether the % po 
governor will jaw him and make him swot during the holi- % in 
days; for these would be obvious thoughts, and dear Smith % Bi 
never wastes the precious hours of class-time in thinking of J sc 
the obvious. Neither — when we proceed to judge him by th 
our baser selves — is he likely to be thinking about women, J ha 
for instance, their merits and demerits; because he knows J wi 

nothing whatever about them, and, what’s more, he doesn't 
want to. For the same excellent and sufficing reason, he is J ou 
not thinking about the various methods, honest and other J se! 
wise, of making money. No; in place of occupying itself with J m 
all these things that seem so natural to us, his mind is up i tr 
and away, in a far, far better world than this, a world wherein i th 
an 


matters are conducted as they should be, and where hes 
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undoubtedly the best man there and is being given a fair 
chance at last. He is, in fact, pursuing his ideals, and his 
mind is fully occupied with them. If the real had anything 
half so fine to offer him, the real would doubtless get its 
chance with him; but, as we all know, it hasn’t. 

But now I seem to hear the objection that I have deceived 
you, that I have let you down. At the mention of ideals, you 
looked for me to trace and follow some of those rare and pas- 
sionate visions which have taken our great ones by the hand 
and led them from crag to crag, from height on to further 
height, till they have reached Olympus itself and brought 
back to level earth some of its sacred fire. And instead of 
this I am offering you, it would seem, the wayward, self- 
indulgent day-dreams of an unconcentrated, purposeless boy 
— dreams he will grow out of or will shake off when the time 
for action is at hand — dreams which are no help to his self- 
development, but a real hindrance. Ah, but can we, dare we, 
attempt to draw a strict dividing line between the wayward 
dream and the high purposeful ideal, to pronounce exactly 
where one leaves off and the other begins? Is it not indeed of 
the essence of both, that we are carried away by them into 
an intenser, finer, clearer atmosphere than this earth can 
possibly offer? Most of such visions, it is true, come to noth- 
ing; only a very, very few achieve actual concrete results. 
But this is only because actual artists, shapers, makers, are 
scarce, while dreamers are many. It is no disparagement of 
the dreams themselves that only a very few of the dreamers 
have the power, or rather the gift, to harness their dreams 
with mastery and bend them to their imperious will. 

And when we are tempted to speak somewhat contemptu- 
ously of the wayward fancies. of a boy, let us ask ourselves 
seriously whether we ever entirely lay aside this habit of 
mind; whether we do not all of us, to the last, take refuge at 
times from the rubs and disappointments of a life where 
things go eternally askew, in our imaginary world where at 
any rate we have things for the time exactly as we want 
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them? I hope to succeed in showing that this is really so— 
that in each and all of us the real and ideal planes, so tp 
speak, are co-existing and functioning constantly side by side 

In childhood, the simplest and most usual form of ide: l 
may be described as an image projected by the young mi: 
on a sort of white screen of its own — the image of some. 
thing, somebody, or somewhere, which, on the one hand, it 
knows doesn’t and can’t exist, something frankly impossible 
to realize, and which it is therefore free to make as wilful] 
fantastic as it pleases; or which, on the other hand, may be 
some thing, place, or person shortly to be seen, and of 
which it would fain construct a simulacrum beforehand. Of 
this latter class of ideals, two things may with certainty be 
predicted — that they will be fantastically unlike the reality 
when it arrives, and that they will almost certainly be far 
finer, nobler, and better; that is because they are ideals. 

Let us take the very simplest case we can think of — the 
case, let us say, of an inland-bred child who is told that next 
week he is going to the sea. That child does not say to him. 
self, “Very well; next week and not before, I shall know all 
shat it, about this mysterious wonder, this thing of such 
divine possibilities. Till next week, therefore, my mind must 
remain a blank on the subject, my judgment must be en- 
tirely suspended.” No, he forthwith proceeds, every minute 
of the intervening days and almost every minute of the 
nights, to project on his mental screen images of all he fondl) 
hopes the sea to be, of all the strange new delights he dreams 
of finding there — all wildly fantastic, all utterly unlike the 
real thing, and all of course far more beautiful and bewitch- 
ing than any actual sea-coast that ever was foaled. That i 
why so many children appear to be disappointed at thei 
first sight of the sea. “Is this a//?” they say. You see, there 
was so very much more on their screen! 

Or take another equally simple case — the expected 
arrival of some hitherto unseen relation — let us say 4 
grandmother. Again the child does not say to itself, “Al 
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right, when grandmother actually comes along, and not 
before, it will be time to size her up. Probably she will be a 
fair to average grandmother. It doesn’t do to expect too 
much in these days. At any rate, I must just wait and see.” 
No, emphatically. On the mental screen is immediately 
thrown a fairy grandmother, unfairly and unnaturally gifted 
and shaped. That is why some children appear to be dis- 
appointed at first sight of their grandmothers. For the con- 
solation of any grandmothers who may have been hurt by 
some such cool reception, may I remind them that their only 
rivals were <eir ideal selves, and that in such a contest it is 
surely no shame to be worsted? 

Of course the fantastic quality of these mental screen pic- 
tures that I am insisting on may be more or less so, according 
to the amount of information the child may already possess 
on the subject, either from oral information or from reading. 
There is a good instance of this in that very popular book of 
two or three years ago — “The Young Visiters.” The child- 
author had evidently never been to London herself, but must 
have heard a good deal about it from others, from time to 


| time. Much of this she probably forgot, but certain things, 


certain salient things, naturally stuck in her memory. Ac- 
cordingly, the London that her heroine reaches is mainly a 
compound of the Crystal Palace and the private apartments 
at Hampton Court, lightly tricked out with a hotel, a han- 
som-cab, and a policeman. It is an ideal London, of course — 
does it not include unlimited strawberry ices and a Prince of 
W—,, always accessible to persons of very low extraction? 
And yet, though ideal, not so very fantastic a London, after 
all! 

The most usual form, however, which this dream-habit 
takes is that of the possible acquisition of personal property, 
in the shape of presents. Almost anything is possible in a 
present; and a child reaches this world so very naked of 
everything of its own, that with the first dawn of conscious- 
hess comes the passion for private ownership, and even an 
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old jam-pot that is shared with none other is encircled with 
a halo all its own. The approach, therefore, of every Christ. 
mas day or birthday means much wistful dream-creation 
of ideals that rarely materialize — could not, indeed, be 
materialized, many of them, outside of the Arabian Nights, 
The real things that do in fact materialize, those presents 
which we purchasers carry homewards at nightfall, weary of 
foot and dubious of mind, or smugly self-satisfied and con. 
fident, as the case may be, are sometimes, alas! — through 
nobody’s fault, I most readily admit — very far removed 
from the pathetic, timid (yet greatly daring), hope of the 
recipient. Let us be very thankful, we elders whose duty itis 
to do the right thing on these occasions, that we do not know 
— that fortunately we can never know — the full beauty and 
wonder and magic of those presents we ought to have given! 

In such young ideals there is often a fashion, and the 
fashions are apt to change from time to time. When I was 
a small boy, both I and most other boys of my own age and 
period — the mighty mid-Victorian — were wont to indulge 
in a day-dream of wildest audacity — to wit, that on some 
wonderful birthday morning one would be awakened by the 
sound of a pawing and a crunching of the gravel outside, 
that one would spring from bed with beating heart, would 
fling wide the lattice-window, and looking down would see 
on the carriage-drive a neatly attired groom holding the 
bridle of a peerless pony, a cream-colored pony — it was 
always cream-colored — with a long flowing tail (it always 
had a long flowing tail). I find, after delicate and tactful 
inquiry among boys of the present generation, that much the 
same daring dream is apt to haunt them as birthdays draw 
near — with a slight difference due to the change of fashion 
mentioned above. They, too, hope to be awakened by that 
same crunching of gravel outside; they, too, expect to spring 
delightedly from bed and fling the casement wide. What thei 
enraptured eyes, however, are now to look down upon is 4 
peerless cream-colored motor-car with a long flowing wheel 
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base; or at the very least, a snorting and quivering young 
motor-cycle. The visions, you see, are essentially the same; 
and doubtless the latter is as rarely realized as ever the 
former was. 

Now, it will be noticed that each of the instances I 
have given was taken from the fancy realm of childhood; 
deliberately so, for the reason that the child-dream is the 
more simple, clear-cut, and vivid. But I will now dare to 
assert that these instances might nearly as effectively have 
been taken from the mental processes of one of ourselves. 
It is true that for us mystery and awe and wonder spring up 
no more at the mention of sea or lake or great mountains; 
but which of us, even to-day, when about to visit some new 
far-distant city or country, does not form, sometimes de- 
liberately but usually almost unconsciously, a picture of it, 
more or less vivid, beforehand? And do we not nearly always 


| find in our past imaginings, when we take the trouble to refer 


back to them, just those two touchstones of the ideal — a 
fantastic unlikeness to the real thing, together with a special 
beauty nowhere to be actually found? All of us who have 
been in Rome can remember our coming there for the first 
time in our lives, and the preconception of the place that we 
brought along with us. Do we not all remember, when we 
reached Rome at last, the same two things — the absence of 
that strangeness which I have called the fantastic element 
and which somehow we cannot keep out of our imaginings, 
and secondly, the slight touch of disappointment that even 
the beauty of Rome was not just that particular beauty that 
we had caught a glimpse of through the magic casement of 
our idealism ? 

To pass to the next of my simple instances — the occa- 
sional (only occasional) slight disappointment of the child 
at first sight of the long expected relative. Of course, by this 
time we are well aware of the superlative and abiding charm 
of our grandmothers; or else we have learnt by sad experience 
not to expect very much from any of our relations. But in- 
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deed this instinctive craving for a finer type of humanity 
than we actually find around us is the most widespread of all 
forms of idealism, and is very significant — indeed enor. 
mously significant. Some little time ago the natural explana. 
tion would have been, that in our nature, now sadly degener. 
ate, there still lurked some sub-conscious recollection of a 
better age when we were to our present selves as our present 
selves are, say, to a marmoset. To-day we do not admit de. 
generacy, and therefore hold it to be but a part of the mys. 
terious subliminal “urge” which has thrust us up from 
protoplasms to marmosets and such, and from them to our. 
selves of to-day. The fact remains that the feeling is there, 
in the man and woman as in the child, and we can put this 
to the test at any time by examining our own feelings as re- 
gards our hero of the hour, be he statesman, soldier, poet or 
what not when met in the flesh at last. Would we not near- 
ly always — now I am asking for great frankness and a 
most naked self-examination — would we not nearly always 
have liked him to be — well, at least just a little different, 
a little finer, a little more after the pattern we could so easily 
have made him ourselves, if we had only been the Almighty 
for five minutes? Well, it is just because we are all idealists, 
and all paint our dream-heroes instinctively as finer than 
they are, that we can recall to mind so very few heroes we 
could not have improved upon. Indeed, I suspect that it 1s 
only popular actors who successfully pass the test, and face 
the daylight as confidently as the footlight. 

The Greeks, who were in a way greater idealists than we, 
were also idealists of a more practical sort. By this I mean 
that, having arrived at their ideals, they were satisfied with 
them, and thereupon proceeded to set them forth, to display 
them, nay more, to perpetuate them as the final ideal in 
bronze, marble, and so on. In their theology and their litera- 
ture, again, still satisfied with the ideal they had arrived at, 
they produced “the demi-god — the man made perfect as 
they saw perfection, very flesh of our flesh, always essential 
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man, and yet a god too, or at least a divus, one whom, while 
hailing him at times as a brother, you were also free to wor- 
ship as a god, if you wanted to. Now we Northerners would 
never have done all these things, even if we had had the 
particular genius or technical skill; because we are never 
satisfied with our ideals, never reach even a temporary 
finality, must always be breaking our moulds, re-fusing our 
metal, entreating our public — which is of course the world 
itself — to wait a little bit longer, till we can give them the 
real thing at last. And meantime we give them nothing — or 
at least so very little! This, I think, marks the eternal differ. 
ence between the South and the North; and to bear this in 
mind may be of some assistance to us Northern students on 

Ir way through the galleries of old world cities. 

W hich i is the method of idealism of most benefit for the 
race? That of the South, which arrives, attains, achieves, 
and then — well, remains there satisfied, advancing no more, 
but yet bequeathing so great a legacy? Or that of the North, 
which never arrives, achieves but little, yet knows no limit 
to its flight? It is a big subject, but one we cannot pursue 
now. It is enough for our purpose to realize that we are all of 


Fus, young and old alike, always (though perhaps uncon- 


sciously) on the lookout for the half-gods, hoping to come 
upon them at last in the forms of our heroes. Only, we know 
a little too much, while children never despair. And so the 
disappointment, alas, is usually the child’s; yet not always. 
His standard being less rigid, he finds his half-gods more 
easily than we do; and I hope we have all of us enjoyed, in 
our time, looking on at the innocent and pretty spectacle 
of a child in the full tide of his hero-worship 

We come now to the last of my illustrations — the child’s 
ideal of personal property, of those wonderful possessions 
which he dares to dream may possibly come his way, through 
the medium of some happy stroke of fortune, of an Arab 
jinni suddenly emerging out of a bottle, or of a fat and elderly 
godfather suddenly emerging out of a train. Now it may be 
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perfectly true, that a cream-colored pony no longer says very 


much to any of us, at our time of life. But — but — now 
remember, we are in the confessional to-day — but — how 


about that cream-colored motor-car? And is not that car of 


our dreams a Super-Rolls-Royce, and is there another one 
on the highroads of Europe or America that can compare 
with it for speed, for perfection of springs, for immunity from 
breakdowns? 

Then again, there are some men to whom I should much 
like to put this question privately, as soon as I knew them 
well enough: At about what period of your life was it — 
when you were, say, thirty, or forty, or fifty — that you 
sadly but finally laid aside that vision of the ideal steam 
yacht — the wonderful vessel in which you were wont to 
visit all the ports and harbors of the world, to lie off tropical 
islands or breast the long Atlantic rollers, all on the same 
evening, over the last pipe or even when snugly in bed? But 
perhaps you have never really laid up your steam yacht, 
you still stick to it through thick and thin, and you always 
mean to? If so, you are fortunate indeed. Never let it go. It 
costs nothing, it has no rivals while afloat; but once it has 
struck on the rocks of fact and foundered in deep water, it 
can never be raised to the surface again. 

This class of vision, which in the case of a child I call the 
dream of ownership, in adults frequently takes the form of 
asking oneself what one would do, if one came unexpectedly 
into a large fortune. I mean how one would spend the money 
thus happily and easily acquired. I do not suppose there is 
anyone who has not played with this dream at one time or 
another, and whose dream has not been composed, as usual, 
of the two elements of the fantastic and the ideally beautiful, 
dreams of altruism and of world reform. Fantastic they do 
not seem to be at the time, all those splendid larks we are 
planning to have; and as to our world reforms, why, there 
would be little trouble or sorrow left anywhere if dream notes 
could be honored on presentation. But supposing that, once 
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in a way, the fortune does really happen to come along, and 
you find yourself at close grips with a banker, a solicitor, 
and a stockbroker, seated opposite you at the same table, 
grimly determined that you shall not make a fool of yourself 
if they can prevent it — how many of your fantasies and your 
altruisms will those matter-of-fact gentlemen leave you 
possessed of when they have quite done with you? Well, we 
can only hope that, as in the old fairy tale, a few gold coins 
will be left sticking to the bottom of the bushel measure, 
and that so your idealism may not have been altogether in 
vain. 

But perhaps the most usual shape which the cream- 
colored pony assumes in grown-up dreams, is that of the ideal 
house, estate, country property, always j just the right period 
of architecture, just the proper soil, just the correct distance 
from town, and furnished, equipped, staffed, and managed, 
just as we and we alone of all people could do the thing if we 


had the chance. Now this is never an ignoble dream, for 


nothing responds so generously to care, love, and expendi- 
ture, as a noble house or estate, or fastens itself so closely 
about the roots of the heart. In this dream, fantasy almost 
disappears, but beauty has fullest and finest play. Few un- 
worthy desires find room for growth here, and one may even 
end a wiser and a better man after the enjoyment of a man- 
sion only built in cloud-land. Sometimes, indeed, it is no 
question of ideal sky-building at all; for the place may be in 
actual existence, may even be ancestral, and long known and 
loved as such, it passed away from you perhaps by some 
hard turn of fortune — but it may still be within reach and 
possibly some day attainable — and then your dream may 
bein truth a noble ambition, shaping and driving you towards 
fine ends, as all true ambitions must. 

This contemplation of the ideal house, the house of our 
secret dreams, leads us by a natural step to the subject of the 
dream-city, the City Celestial or the New Jerusalem as 
dreamers of old time were wont to call it; and here we find 
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ourselves at once on a wider platform, and on firmer and 
surer ground — if one may use such terms of dream-archi- 
tecture reared in cloud-land. For here the child rarely busies 
himself. The subject is too ambitious for him, and he gener. 
ally knows but one town familiarly, if that. The grown man 
on the other hand, and the grown mind — indeed the best 
and rarest minds of each generation — have never been 
ashamed to occupy themselves constantly and openly with 
this game of ideal-town-planning. To our forefathers, as | 
was saying, the New Jerusalem remained really visiona 
literally in cloud-land; and it is of such a Celestial City 
we get occasional glimpses and flashes in the writings of such 
poets as Crashaw, for instance. But in the early sixteenth 
century we have Sir Thomas More, the keenest and most 
penetrating mind of his age, devoting a whole book to the 
working out of the practical details of such an ideal city as 
might be given actual earthly shape and form forthwith, 
if Tudor statesmen would only have the necessary moral 
courage and vision for the task — for it will be remembered 
that the governance of the rest of the island of Utopia is based 
on that of the capital city, and shaped and directed from it. 
Again, in the pleasant prose romances of William Morris, 
there is nearly always an ideal city, of which not only are 
all the details given with almost wearisome particularity, 
but sometimes we are supplied with an actual plan, with 
(I think) points of the compass and a scale. This is doing the 
thing properly, for if a real city calls for such guidance, how 
much more an ideal one! Camelot was another ideal city, 
and Tennyson once at least turns aside from the incidents 
he calls his Idylls, to draw a vivid picture of the city of magic 
that Merlin built for Arthur. But we can all remember 1n- 
stances for ourselves; my point is merely that we need not 
be ashamed of dreaming on from our ideal house to our ideal 
city, when we find ourselves dreaming in such good company. 
But may not the dream-habit be a possible hindrance to 
the practical side of life? This is a fair question, and a serious 
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one, because it is the most dangerous thing in the world to 
affect to despise or ignore the so-called practical side of life — 
in other words, life itself as it has got to be lived. The answer 
is, of course, that there are no two sides to life. Life is not like 
the public school of to-day, with its classical and modern 
“side,” and you choose, or your father chooses for you, prob- 
ably wrongly in either case, which side you had best “go 
on,” as their jargon has it. Life has only one side to it, and 
can only be lived in one way; but, as we all know, that 
way demands constant reactions and recuperations. Accord- 
ingly, from time to time we go to hilltops, or to sea-coasts, 
or into retreats, or we (some of us) go on the spree, as it is 
vaguely but pleasantly called. It is all the same — all re- 
action in one form or another. Well, dreams are but reaction 
from life, and the easiest, the most accessible form of healing 
reaction that there is. For your hilltop may disappoint you, 
and your sea-coast be too stuffy or too expensive, but the 
mountain air of dreamland is always recuperating, and there 
Apollo and all the Muses, or at least Pan and his attendant 
Fauns, await you. 

What, then, is the conclusion of the whole matter? Is it 
not that we are all idealists, whether we would or no? And 
that we are all idealists, chiefly by virtue of our waking 
dreams, those very imaginings which we are so ashamed of, 


_ and so reluctant to speak about, which we sternly discourage 


in others, but which all the same we secretly cherish to the 
very end? For in these dreams we are always better than our- 


| selves, and the world is always better than it is, and surely it 
| is by seeing things as better than they are that one arrives 
} at making them better. This indeed is what “vision” means, 
and one knows that “without vision the people perish.” Not 
| . stay as they are; not even — go backwards. But — perish, 


irom the anaemia of no ideals. 
But why talk —it may fairly be asked — about making 


| the world better, instead of frankly claiming that dreaming 


and idealizing are in themselves the most delightful pursuit 
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in the world, far surpassing even the shooting of big game in 
Africa so invariably resorted to by disappointed heroes of 
lady-novelists? Why not simply urge that ideals should be 
resolutely pursued for their own sake, however far they may 
lead us up into the empyrean of thought, and quite regardless 
of whether they may finally result in actual achievement in 
terms of this world’s work? Well, that is a perfectly fair 
objection; for, after all, perhaps the present world is neither 
very much better nor very much worse than it has always 
been, and possibly never will be. But I would submit that in 
the end it comes to very much the same thing, whether we 
think of ultimate consequences to the world or not. For if 
we are perfectly honest with ourselves, we must admit 
that we always do the thing that we really like doing, for the 
sake of the doing itself. If in addition we achieve something 
definite, so much the better for ourselves and for the world. 
If not — and it is not given to everyone to achieve — at 
least we shall have had our ideals. 
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TWO POEMS 


By ELINOR WYLIE 


TWELFTH NIGHT 
T has always been King Herod that I feared, 


King Herod and his kinsmen, ever since; 
I do not like the color of your beard; 
I think that you are wicked, and a prince. 


I keep no stable — how your horses stamp! 
If you are wise men, you will leave me soon; 
I have been frightened by a thievish tramp 
Who counted bloody silver in the moon. 


You get no lodging underneath these roofs — 
No, though you pay in frankincense and myrrh; 
Your harness jangles with your horses’ hoofs; 
Be quiet; you will wake him if you stir. 


This is no church for Zoroastrians, 

Nor resting-place for governors from Rome; 
Oh, I have knowledge of your secret plans; 
Your faces are familiar; go home. 


And you, young captain of the lion stare, 
Subdue your arrogance to this advice; 
You should forbid your soldiery to swear, 
To spit at felons, and to play at dice. 


You have perceived, above the chimney-ledge, 
Hanging inverted by Saint David’s harp, 

His sword from heaven with the double edge 
Which, for your service, is no longer sharp. 
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He sleeps, like some ingenuous shepherd boy 
Or carpenter’s apprentice, but his slim 

And wounded hands shall never more destroy 
Another giant; do not waken him. 


The counterpane conceals the deeper wound 
Which lately I have washed with vinegar; 
Now let this iron bar be importuned. 

I say you shall not speak to him of war. 


ALL SOULS 
T is God’s honor on my head 


That drives me forth to walk alone, 
Among the lighter-footed dead, 
Upon this hollow path of stone. 


It is God’s honor on my hands 

That makes them cold in such a wise 
That I must clench them; his commands 
Thus mercifully stigmatize. 


It is God’s honor on my feet 
That sets a nail in either shoe 
To spur them down the common street: 


This is the thing I always knew. 











THE MAKING OF TARIFFS 
By WILLIAM S. CULBERTSON 
ARIFF-MAKING by Congress presents enormous 


difficulties. These difficulties are technical, eco- 
nomic, and political. They increase from decade to 
decade, and their interaction becomes increasingly 
complex, if not dangerous. They were dramatically forced 
upon our minds during the general revision which came to a 
close on sepeeites 21 when the President signed the Tariff 
Act of 1922. For about eighteen months Congress had strug- 
ed with the making of this law. Over ten thousand pages 
ff “information” for the committees of Congress were 
printed, and millions of dollars were expended directly on 
the revision of the tariff. There were long hearings, commit- 
tee conferences, and debates. Manufacturers, farmers, stock- 
raisers, miners, lumbermen, publishers, importers, repre- 
sentatives of department stores and mail-order houses, and 
consumers descended upon Washington to press their claims 
on members of Congress in open hearings and private inter- 
views. Some prophesied disaster if rates were not increased; 
others with equal zeal urged low duties or free trade for the 
articles in which they were personally interested. Floods of 
letters, briefs, and telegrams were sent by those who at- 
tempted to interpret the needs of special economic groups or 
pointed out the political consequences of this or that de- 
Cision by the tariff-makers. 

All this controversy seriously diverted the attention of 
Congress from the consideration of other pressing problems. 
Those who expect to benefit from the tariff revision are 
not the only persons who have chafed at the delay in the en- 
actment of the Tariff Act. Dissatisfaction has been freely ex- 
pressed. There has been fruitless denunciation of “‘lobbies,” 
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and some cheap criticism of individuals. These profit little. 
Criticism should be directed not against our political leaders, 
who have worked devotedly and conscientiously, but against 
the traditional system which they felt themselves bound to 
follow. The difficulty with this system is not that private 
“interests” seek to present their claims. Under our form of 
government this is inevitable. Private parties are entitled to 
present their points of view and to produce information 
which they believe to be relevant. Moreover, they are an 
almost indispensable source of information. If the system by 
which a tariff law is made does not provide a regular channel 
and an orderly procedure for the presentation of the facts 
by the interested parties, they will find some means to bring 
their case before those vested with the power of final de- 
cision. An appreciation of this situation makes obvious the 
futility of talk about private interests “lobbying”’ in the 
Capital and has directed attention to the improvement of 
the method of tariff-making. 

Impetus was given to this movement by a number of fac- 
tors. At the outset, a tariff revision was recognized as 
involving questions of general policy of the utmost impor- 
tance which Congress, and Congress alone, could determine. 
Any modification of the tariff-making process must recognize 
this fundamental principle. The tariff is not a narrow subject. 
It affects every phase of our economic life. Considered from 
the standpoint of revenue, it becomes a fiscal problem and 
raises many questions of public finance. Viewed from the 
standpoint of the producer, it becomes an industrial problem 
and requires a careful analysis of all the factors which relate 
to the actual and potential competitive strength of our many 
industries. Considered from the standpoint of the consumer, 
it raises the questions of the incidence of taxation, of the cost 
of living, and of distribution. Viewed from the standpoint of 
our foreign relations, it presents some of the most complex 
and difficult questions in the field of international commercial 
policy. In 1921-22 there were added to these aspects of the 
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tariff question problems not previously encountered. We had 
emphasized, as never before, for example, the interest of our 
exporters of manufactured goods and of our financial groups 
in tariff legislation. 

Difficulties in tariff-making, however, have not resulted 
from the determination of general policy, but from the de- 
tails of rate-making for which members of Congress, except 
in rare cases, have no time or aptitude. The framing of a 
wise tariff law requires, in addition to judgment and common 
sense, accurate statistical and technical knowledge upon the 
thousands and thousands of issues which arise at every turn 
in the making of the bill. To vote intelligently on the tariff 
a Congressman must distinguish between raw silk, thrown 
silk, spun silk, and artificial silk; between crépe de chine, 
georgette, and habutae; between tapestries, pile fabrics, and 
damasks; he must understand “cloths woven with eight or 
more harnesses, or with Jacquard, lappet, or swivel attach- 
ments”; he must know the quality and quantity of manga- 
nese ore produced in the United States and estimate the 
likelihood of an increase or decrease in production; he must 
differentiate crocus, tulip, and hyacinth bulbs; he must know 
the weight of nutshells, and how much cowhide there is in a 
pair of shoes whose uppers are of kid; he must know the use 
of pieces of glass of areas respectively greater and less than 
144 square inches; and he must have similar information 
about the 4,000 different articles mentioned in the tariff. 
Otherwise he must either make a guess at the proper rates or 
accept the suggestions of interested parties. A vast amount 
of information of the nature just indicated is needed in mak- 
ing a tariff by any other method than simply asking the 
parties what rate they would like. Congress must depend 
upon outside sources for this information. The Tariff Com- 
mission stands ready to provide it, but under the old system 
there was no assurance that Congress would give it serious 


consideration in the face of political pressure from the in- 
terested groups. 
17 
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The tendency is towards greater complexity in tariff-mak- 
ing. This is an inevitable consequence of our expanding pop. 
ulation and of the growing intricacy of commercial and in. 
dustrial life both in the United States and in competing 
foreign countries. A hasty survey of the results of our Federal] 
census is sufficiently impressive, but the great and growing 
diversity of American industrial life is not fully appreciated 
until it is analyzed in detail. In the field of the tariff partic. 
ularly it is frequently not the large-scale industries which 
present problems; it is the new and small industries, whose 
products may be of extremely small value, but whose signif- 
cance is very great in the industrial life of the country. The 
stimulus of the war of 1914-18 to American industry was 
very great. Products never before produced in this country 
are now produced in substantial quantities. New industries 
have sprung up and are presenting in a new form the old 
infant-industry argument for protection. A number of these 
new industries are also so-called “key” or essential indus- 
tries, the encouragement and maintenance of which might 
be justified on the grounds of national self-sufficiency. As 
materials which have received attention for the first time, or 
which for the first time have presented serious problems, may 
be mentioned cerium, molybdenum, manganese, tungsten, 
ductile tantalum, and other metals used in steel and nickel 
alloys. The increasing diversification of American agriculture 
and the development of more intensive types of production 
have brought to the front as tariff issues semi-tropical fruits 
and nuts, including peanuts. Problems, relatively unimpor- 
tant a decade or two ago, have become prominent in respect 
to dairy products, eggs and egg products, cereals and cereal 
products, canned and preserved fruits and vegetables, seeds, 
beans, and a considerable list of vegetable oils. 

The consideration at one time in a general tariff revision 
of all these interests is a most serious defect of the old sys- 
tem. The merits of particular cases are often overlooked or 
disregarded. Politics and personal influence thrive. The 
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deepest political forces in the country are brought into play, 
and they are frequently in conflict. Compromises must be 
reached in order to make any progress, and frequently the 
weight of decision is upon that side which can command the 
most effective political and personal influence. 

An important factor, which finally turned the scale in the 
consideration of new methods in tariff-making, was the un- 
usual rapidity of the changes in economic conditions now 
taking place in the United States and in foreign countries. 
The conviction grew during the recent revision of the tariff 
that rates adequate to meet a given situation might soon 
prove either excessive or insufficient under conditions which 
might arise six months or a year later. There loomed the 
possibility that Congress would have to consider the tariff 
problem continuously. Economic conditions in the United 
States were fluctuating under the influence of post-war ad- 
justments, including liquidation, in practically all of our in- 
dustries. The changing of conditions, sufficiently serious in 
the United States, was infinitely more perplexing abroad. 
| The situation abroad was created not only by the demoral- 
bized condition of European industry resulting from the war 
but also by the unbalanced budgets, the depreciation of cur- 
srencies, and the failure to reach a decision in the reparations 
question. There seemed to be no stability whatever in Euro- 
pean industry. The force of foreign competition, though 
equalized by the tariff at one moment, might suddenly be mod- 
ified in a way to affect seriously American industry. Con- 
gress in many instances fixed rates at a point which gave 
American industry the benefit of the doubt, but with the 
‘ealization that rapidly changing conditions would probably 
necessitate readjustments in the future. 

These conditions brought to the front as had never before 
been done the subject of our methods of tariff-making. It was 
realized at the outset that the rule or principle or policy upon 
which tariff rates are to be determined is distinctly a legisla- 
tive problem, and that a legislative function under no condi- 
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tions can be delegated. The finding of the facts and the ap. 


plication of the rule or principle to those facts were, however, 
recognized as essentially administrative problems. Congress 
has attempted to gather facts by means of hearings, but 
more and more it has looked to such organizations as the 
Tariff Commission to furnish unbiassed and impartial in. 
formation. And in the actual framing of the bill the commit. 
tees of Congress not infrequently, after hearing the interested 
parties on both sides, appealed to experts for assistance in 
applying to the facts as presented the principle upon which 
the bill was being framed. The tendency of tariff-making has 
been towards Congress laying down the rule or guiding prin- 
ciple and entrusting to a few men the application of the rule 
to the facts. In a general way, therefore, the new method of 
tariff-making embodied in Section 315 of Title 11 of the 
Tariff Act of 1922 is a natural development. 

Before we discuss this important step in tariff-making a 
glance at past efforts in the same direction will disclose the 
tendencies. The desire of the American people to see better 
methods pursued has been summed up in the phrase, “The 
tariff should be taken out of politics.” But Constitutional 
objections and the absence of a practical plan made the early 
attempts to a large extent ineffective, although they were 
useful in laying a foundation. During the last half-century 
several efforts at reform have been made. As far back as 1866 
the need of expert advice was recognized in the law creating 
the office of the Commissioner of Revenue. In 1882 a tempo- 
rary commission was created to prepare for the general tarif 
revision then imminent. It conducted no field investigations 
but gathered its information through hearings much as do 
committees of Congress. Not until 1909 was an attempt mace 
to establish a permanent board with an expert staff ready at 
all times to advise on tariff subjects. A minor clause in the 
Tariff Act of 1909 authorized the President “to employ such 
persons as may be required” to assist him in administering 
the maximum and minimum provisions of that law. About 
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the “persons” appointed grew up the Taft Tariff Board, 


which did valuable pioneer work in investigating costs of 
production. Less direct, but, nevertheless, just as real, evi- 
dence of the desire for improved methods in tariff-making 
was the cost of production study of the Department of Labor 
under the Act of June 13, 1888, and of the Cost of Production 
Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
from August, 1912, when the Tariff Board was discontinued 
to April, 1917, when the present Tariff Commission was or- 
ganized with broad investigational powers but with no right 
to determine or even to recommend tariff rates. 

These attempts have been useful and cumulative in ex- 
perience, but they had little effect upon the actual making of 
rates because they stopped with the finding of facts. They 
were predicated on the erroneous theory that if long columns 
of figures and other statistical data were laid before Congress, 
the conclusion would be obvious to all. Accurate information 
is, of course, desirable. During the revision of 1920-22, Con- 
gress had more than ever before — not indeed all that could 
be desired but much more than it had time to digest. But 
tariff-making is not a matter of mathematics or statistics 
solely; it is a matter of common sense and judgment. The way 
to reform lies not in more genera/ investigations and reports 
of findings for the use of Congress, but in the vesting of the 
power in the Executive to find the facts in particular cases 
and to fix a rate which those facts warrant under a rule laid 
down by Congress. 

And this is precisely what the elastic provision of the new 
Tariff Act does. It therefore represents a distinct departure 
in the United States from former tariff-making methods. The 
President has spoken of it as the “greatest contribution to- 
wards progress in tariff-making in a century.” Under it the 
President has power to adjust upward or downward individ- 
ual tariff rates after an investigation by the Tariff Commis- 
sion has shown that this action is necessary to equalize “the 
differences in costs of production in the United States and the 
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principal competing country.” He may also change the classi. 
fication of articles specified in the Act, and, in the case of 
articles subject to ad valorem duties, when it seems to meet 
the requirements of the law more exactly, he may, without 
increasing the rate, change the basis for the assessment of 
any ad valorem duty, by substituting the selling price of the 
similar competitive American article for the value of goods 
in the principal market of the country whence exported at 
the time of exportation. This emergency power over valua- 
tion and the duties on coal-tar dyes are, it may be noted in 
passing, all that is left in the Act as a result of the extensive 
propaganda for American valuation. Certain limitations are 
placed on the President’s power, as, for example, that no 
rate can be increased or decreased more than fifty per cent 
of the rate fixed by law; otherwise his power is plenary. 
Whenever an investigation results in the finding of facts 
which warrant a change under the cost of production rule, 
the President may issue a proclamation changing the rate in 
question, and thirty days thereafter the new rate becomes 
effective at our custom houses. 

The criticism is occasionally heard that costs of production 
cannot be found, and that if they could be, they would not 
form a sound basis for tariff-making. Such criticism results 
either from ignorance or from a design to defeat scientific 
tariff methods. It has been pointed out that the application 
of the principle of equalizing the difference in costs of pro- 
duction might be used to justify tariff rates of any height. 
It seems to have been forgotten that common sense and judg- 
ment will be exercised in the application of this or any other 
rule laid down by Congress. No attempt will be made to 
make profitable the production of coffee in Maine! In fact, 
no such attempt can be made under the law, for Congress 
has already determined what articles are to be dutiable and 
has prohibited the transfer of an article from the free to the 
dutiable list. Congress also by fixing a maximum limit of 
duties under the “flexible tariff” section has prevented the 
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maintenance of any industry which is really not adapted to 
the economic conditions of the United States. 

The objection that costs of production are difficult to find 
is not so serious as it has been made out. In 1912 it was 
pointed out as a result of the experience of the Tariff Board 
that, while absolutely accurate finding of comparative inter- 
national costs was not always practicable, it was possible “in 
the case of most staple articles of manufacture to determine 
the ratio of costs between two different countries.” 

Cost accounting is the only means by which certainty can 
be introduced into business organization. It presents no in- 
superable difficulties to industrial leaders. Difficult as it is to 
find costs of production, every manufacturer knows that the 
finding of them is the basis of successful business. Even now 
costs are determined generally with a degree of accuracy suf- 
ficient for the purpose of control and even as an aid in the 
fixing of prices. Costs, as a matter of fact, are no more un- 
certain nor do they vary more than industrial life as a whole. 
Variety and difference are inherent in the problem. Cost ac- 
counting is an attempt to measure scientifically the uncer- 
tainty and change in industrial life. To reject it would be to 
abandon the most effective means of measuring actual and 
potential competition. Considering the purpose for which 
Congress has laid down the rule, the term “cost of produc- 
tion” will undoubtedly be broadly construed. In determining 
these costs we shall take into consideration all conditions of 
production including wages and other cost items, wholesale 
selling prices, and advantages and disadvantages in compe- 
tition. This method will disclose, as no other can, the com- 
petitive strength of industries in the United States and com- 
peting foreign countries, and will thus provide a sufficiently 
accurate basis for tariff-making. 

To these comments concerning the cost of production, it 
should be added that the new system of tariff-making does 
not stand or fall upon the desirability or practicability of the 
cost of production principle. This principle, for the time be- 
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ing, embodies the policy of Congress. It is a principle upon 
which it is possible for Democrats and Republicans to agree. 
But, if for any reason, political or economic, it becomes de- 
sirable subsequently to change the rule which the Tariff 
Commission is to apply, this can be done without disturbing 
the new method of tariff-making. 

Uncertainty to business has been urged as another of the 
objections to this new power conferred upon the President. 
On the contrary, it is more likely that greater stability will 
result therefrom. Under the old system, individual rates 
were practically never changed except as a part of a general 
revision. Nothing could be more disturbing to business than 
the long-drawn-out tariff controversy through which we have 
just passed. For a year and a half Congress has been working 
on the tariff, and business has been held in suspense. The 
alternative is an orderly method of procedure by which in- 
dividual rates may be changed when conditions require. 
Under the new powers conferred upon the President it is not 
necessary to await a general revision of the tariff in order to 
obtain relief in the case of particular rates. Those interested 
in the tariff should welcome a measure which affords them 
adequate opportunity to be heard and to have individual 
rates modified to meet changing conditions without the seri- 
ous upheaval which always accompanies a general revision 
of the tariff. 

The new provision has been attacked on the ground that 
it transfers legislative power from Congress to the Executive. 
Careful consideration was given by Congress to the question 
of Constitutionality, and it was agreed that. judicial decisions 
point to the validity of the provision. Congress lays down a 
definite rule for the guidance of the Executive and leaves to 
the latter simply the finding of the facts and the application 
of the rule. The Constitutional distinction was summed up 
in a quotation cited with approval by the United States 
Supreme Court as follows: “The legislature cannot delegate 
its power to make a law; but it can make a law to delegate 4 
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power to determine some fact or state of things upon which 


| the law makes, or intends to make, its own action depend.” 


The law provides that all investigations under the new 


' sections of the law are to be made by the United States Tariff 


Commission. Prior to this enactment, the duty of the Com- 
mission was to make general investigations. It had no power 


| whatever over rates and could offer to Congress no recom- 
| mendations except those of a general character. It was 
| granted extensive powers to obtain accurate information, 


particularly from the trades and industries affected with a 
tariff interest, and it developed a staff of men professionally 
equipped and technically trained for handling tariff prob- 
lems. Thus the accumulation of a large body of carefully 


| interpreted scientific fact was made possible. These general 
) powers remain in the Tariff Commission; in fact, they have 
been greatly extended, and in addition the Commission has 


now laid upon it the duty of investigating particular cases 
and of making specific recommendations which may result 
in a change of rate by Presidential proclamation. 

The Commission has, as a result of these new responsi- 
bilities, completely re-shaped its organization. Under the 


- Commission there are now four broad divisions: (a) the office 
» of the chief investigator; (4) the office of the chief economist; 
> (c) the legal division; (d) the secretary’s office. 


The secretary handles the routine business of the Com- 


» mission. To the legal division are referred questions of cus- 
; toms laws and procedure and any other legal question that 
| may arise in the Commission’s work. General investigations 


which the Commission may conduct under its general in- 


| vestigational powers will be supervised by the chief econ- 
) omist, and special investigations made necessary by the new 
» powers vested in the President will be under the direction of 


the chief investigator. 
The Commission’s organization under the direction of the 


| chief economist and the chief investigator consists of a series 
) of divisions each with a chief and other experts. These divi- 
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sions deal with chemicals, pottery and glass, metals, wood 
and paper, sugar, agricultural products, textiles, leather, 
sundries, preferential tariffs and commercial treaties, and 
accounting. In addition, the Commission has provided for 
the establishment of a New York office and for the conduct 
of investigations in foreign countries. 

The work of the Commission’s staff is co-ordinated in an 
Advisory Board, which reports only to the Commission and 
is under its immediate direction. The chief investigator 
is chairman of this board. Its other members are the chief 
economist, a representative of the legal division, and the 
chief of the division of the Commission concerned in the sub. 
ject matter under consideration at any given time. 

The first step in defining the Commission’s procedure was 
the issue on October 7 of an executive order by the President 
directing that all applications for investigation under the 
new provisions “‘be filed with or referred to the United States 
Tariff Commission for consideration and for such investiga. 
tion as shall be in accordance with law and the public in. 
terest, under rules and regulations to be prescribed by such 
Commission.” 

The Commission has issued rules of procedure. They set 
forth how applications for investigations shall be made and 
under what conditions and in what manner the Commission 
will conduct formal investigations upon which the President 
may change the tariff law. Anyone can apply for an investi- 
gation. The application need not be in any special form, but 
it must be in writing. It must also recite the relief sought 
and the reasons therefor. Obviously, the mere filing of an 
application does not obligate the Commission to proceed 
formally. It will not order an investigation unless the applica 
tion or a preliminary investigation discloses to its satisfac- 
tion that there are good and sufficient reasons for doing s0 
under the law. The Commission can order a formal investige- 
tion upon its own initiative as well as upon application. And 
it is not confined to the issues presented in an application; 
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it may broaden, limit, or modify the issues to be determined. 
When the Commission finally decides to proceed formally f 

with an investigation, it will issue and publish a notice of the 

nature and scope of the investigation. Any person who then 

can show to the Commission’s satisfaction an interest in the 

subject matter of the investigation may enter his appearance 

in person or by a representative. He will be notified of public 

hearings and afforded opportunity to offer such testimony as 
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ator may be deemed necessary for a full presentation of the facts. 
chief The Commission’s hearings will be open to the public, unless 
- the the Commission believes that a private conference is neces- 


sub. sary to protect trade secrets or processes. Evidence submitted 
will be subject to verification from the books and records ot 
the parties in interest. In conjunction with hearings the 
» Commission will conduct field investigations both in the 
| United States and in foreign countries. 
In all formal investigations the Tariff Commission’s pro- 
cedure will be judicial in character. Its rules provide for the 
|» attendance and examination of witnesses, the production of 
| documentary evidence, the issuance of subpoenas, and the 
| taking of depositions. The commissioner or investigator in 
charge of any investigation will summarize the hearings and 
the information obtained by field investigation and will pre- 
pare a report. Parties of record will be permitted, before they 
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ident file their briefs, to examine this report, as well as the record, 
vesti- except such portions as relate to trade secrets and processes. 
1, but Final hearings will, of course, be before the Commission. 





ought Parties of record may file briefs and in some cases may pre- 
of an sent oral arguments. The Commission’s findings will be in 
oceed writing, and will be transmitted with the record to the 


plica- President for his action. 
“isfac- This article, as will be evident, deals not with the merits or 
ing 80 demerits of the rates of duty imposed by the Tariff Act of 
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1922, but only with the method — the process by which 
rates of duty are fixed. Obvious as are the needs for improve- 
ment in our system of tariff-making, the elastic tariff pro- 
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vision will not be supported by certain groups in the United 
States. One group of opponents prefers to get its tariff claims 
accepted through political and personal pressure. Another 
consists of those politicians who traffic in such wares, and 
still another of those stationarily-minded persons who are 
afraid to brush the cobwebs down for fear the ceiling will fall, 
The vast majority of Americans, however, believe in going 
forward in the improvement of our governmental machinery. 
The tariff-making methods heretofore in force do not com. 
mand their confidence, and when they understand the new 
method thoroughly, they will welcome a change which, while 
reserving to the legislative branch of the government the 
determination of policy, will elevate the details of rate-mak- 
ing above the level of personal and political influence and 
give it a judicial character. The present Tariff Act embodies 
this fundamental principle. If in operation it develops minor 
defects, they will be used by its opponents as an argument for 
discarding this fundamental principle and reverting to the 
old system. But, whatever the difficulties of administration 
and whatever minor modifications experience may show as 
necessary in the new system in the next few years, the Act 
provides the only feasible method of reducing the political 
element in tariff-making, and if the people will actively sup- 
port it against the opposition which will develop, its success 
is certain. 

Perhaps not so fundamental as the provision just dis- 
cussed, but closely resembling it in the power over rates 
which they give the President, are two other provisions of the 
Act of 1922. In Sections 316 and 317, as in Section 315, Con- 
gress has prescribed general rules in accordance with which 
the President, acting upon the advice of the Tariff Comms- 
sion, may order a change of rates. Method and procedure ur- 
der these three sections are approximately the same, but the 
purposes are altogether distinct, and, in its way, Section 317 
is almost as revolutionary as is Section 315. Section 317 4: 
rects our general commercial policy along new lines, whereas 
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Section 316 may be regarded as an extension of the principle 
embodied for many years in our tariff laws (Section 303 of 
the present Act) that the Executive shall determine the rate 
of countervailing duty to be levied to offset any bounties 
that foreign governments may from time to time grant to 
the manufacturers or exporters of articles dutiable upon 
entry into the United States. 

Section 316 applies what is in effect the system of counter- 
vailing duties throughout the field of unfair competition. It 
aims to protect American industry against all unfair methods 
of competition and unfair acts in the importation of goods. 
For many years, anti-dumping legislation has been recog- 
nized as a justifiable form of protection supplementary to 
tariff duties. The usual type of anti-dumping law, however, 
is not regarded as sufficiently broad to cover all unfair trade 
practices, or as sufficiently flexible to meet the unusual con- 
ditions of the present day. Section 316 extends to import 
trade practically the same prohibition against unfair methods 
of competition which the Federal Trade Commission Act 
provides against unfair methods of competition in interstate 
trade. Under this section, additional duties may be imposed 
on the importations of any individual engaging in unfair 
price-cutting, full-line forcing, commercial bribery, or any 
other type of unfair competition; and if the unfair practices 
are of an aggravated character, the offending individual may 
be prohibited from importing goods into the United States. 
These provisions make it possible for the President to pre- 
vent unfair practices even when engaged in by individuals 
residing outside the jurisdiction of the United States. It is a 
difficult field, but it must be evident that in some such flexi- 
ble provision as this lies the only hope of an effective protec- 
tion of American industry against the variety and subtlety of 
attacks which may be included in the term “unfair compe- 
tition.” 

The other feature of the new law is found in Section 317 
and is designed to aid American industry by protecting 
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American export trade. Particularly since 1914 has our in- 
terest in international commercial policies increased. This 
interest has been stimulated by the rapid development of our 
export trade, by our growing dependence for raw materials 
upon foreign sources, particularly colonial sources, and by 
the increasing export of American capital and its investment 
in the development of the so-called economically backward 
parts of the world. 

Before 1914 necessity did not force us as a nation to con- 
cern ourselves greatly with the protection of our overseas 
interests. We allowed our commercial treaty structure to be- 
come antiquated, and it is now ill-adapted to the new con- 
ditions which confront us. We have not had a settled policy 
of tariff bargaining. Under the Tariff Acts of 1890 and 1897 
we tried two methods of bargaining which, because of their 
meagre results, were finally abandoned. In the recent tariff 
discussion these methods were considered and rejected. One 
method rejected was designed to provide “for special nego- 
tiations whereby exclusive concessions may be given in the 
American tariff in return for special concessions from foreign 
countries.” 

Offers to concede reductions in American tariff rates in 
return for reductions in foreign rates make a superficial ap- 
peal. They seem to arise from friendliness and to lead to a 
general moderation of tariff rates, but this view results from 
centring attention on single transactions. The experience of 
European countries during the last generation shows that the 
concessional method of tariff bargaining by its very nature 
leads to bickerings and to tariff wars. At best it results in 
concealed, if not open, discriminations against third coun- 
tries. The outcome has been higher tariffs. Each country 
makes generous advances in rates to fortify its position for 
bargaining purposes; and the concessions which it grants are 
frequently, if not usually, less generous than the preliminary 
increases. 

The other method rejected during the recent tariff dis 
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| cussion was designed to place in the hands of the President 
S power to penalize the commerce of any foreign country which 
}imposes on its imports, including those coming from the 
United States, duties which, in comparison with the duties 
) imposed by the United States, he deems to be “higher and 
j reciprocally unequal and unreasonable.’”’ Probably no more 
‘objectionable method of tariff bargaining than this has ever 
"been suggested. The aim of this method is not, at least pri- 
marily, to remove discriminations, but to batter down tariff 
‘rates, equally applicable to all countries, which American 
S export interests may regard as too high, but which the for- 
‘eign country may think justified by its fiscal and industrial 
) needs. From the beginning of our history we have been very 
Finsistent upon our right to impose any duties which we 
» thought our domestic needs required. Frequently, foreign 
| nations have objected to our high duties, but their claims 
"have been denied. In view of this fact, it was inevitable that 
| Congress would reject a method which was designed to em- 
' ploy penalty duties to force down the level of foreign tariffs. 
' Furthermore, such a method was almost certain to lead to 
retaliation, and even when it did not provoke retaliation, 
| the method was like:y to be ineffective in opening foreign 
» markets. 

4 Congress finally adopted in Section 317 a method of com- 
mercial negotiation that followed the precedents established 
)by the maximum and minimum provision of the Payne- 
) Aldrich Act which, to quote the conferees who finally shaped 
‘the Act, “had for its purpose the obtaining of equality of 
)treatment for American overseas commerce.” “‘The United 
)States offers under its tariff [Section 317] equality of treat- 
/ ment to all nations and at the same time insists that foreign 
Snations grant to our external commerce equality of treat- 
pment.” In detail, this section empowers the President, when 
) he deems it to the public interest, to impose additional duties 
) or even prohibition upon the whole or a part of the commerce 
Hof any foreign country that places the commerce of the 
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United States at a disadvantage compared with the con. 
merce of any other foreign country. The phraseology of the 
law is designed to secure real and not merely nominal equal. 
ity of treatment. It is designed to secure the removal not 
only of open discriminations but of discriminations concealed 
in customs and sanitary regulations and in classifications, 

This new section, while similar in principle to the penalty 
provision of the Payne-Aldrich Act, differs in method and 
also, in part, in object from its predecessor. In method the 
Payne-Aldrich provision was inflexible, clumsy, and unwork. 
able. Under it the President may be said to have been de. 
barred for practical purposes from recognizing any discrim- 
ination unless it were of sufficient magnitude to justify the 
imposition of an additional twenty-five per cent ad valorem 
upon all the products of the offending country. The law per. 
mitted no adjustment according to the nature of the dis. 
crimination against American trade or according to the 
nature of our imports from the offending country. Under the 
present flexible law, any country which continues to dis. 
criminate against American trade may find its trade suffering 
from exactly those penalties which will do it the greatest 
amount of harm with the least possible injury to American 
importing interests. 

Obviously, the object of Section 317 is to obtain for Amen. 
can commerce equal treatment in accordance with accepted 
standards of negotiation between nations, but it goes further 
and includes within its scope discriminations often referred 
to as of only domestic concern. Most serious from a stané- 
point of both trade and world peace are the systems of import 
and export preferences which to-day characterize the colonia 
commercial policies of the United States, Great Britair, 
France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Japan. Preferential im- 
port duties are levied by mother countries to give hom 
industries an advantage in colonial markets, and preferential 
export taxes are imposed to give home industries a preferet- 
tial position in supplies of essential raw materials. So long 4s 
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we maintain our policy of preference in the Philippines we 
are hardly in a position to penalize the colonial preferences of 
other nations. The term “foreign country” is, however, de- 
fined in Section 317 to include dominions, colonies, protec- 
torates, or other subdivisions of government wherein sepa- 
rate tariff rates are enforced. It can, therefore, no longer be 
said that Congress regards colonial preferences as “domestic 
questions.” 

An indiscriminate use of penalty duties against colonial 
preferences was probably not contemplated by Congress. 
The removal of systems of preference deeply embedded in 
the economic and political policies of countries may call for 
serious negotiations rather than for retaliatory steps which 
might result in trade wars. In this respect the significance of 


} Section 317 is that foreign nations can no longer ignore his 
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views if the President raises with them some of the funda- 
mental issues of international commercial policy. The world 
is drifting more and more towards commercial conflict. There 
is evident in many countries a desire to use commercial de- 
vices for the purpose of furthering narrow national interests. 
Nations are not looking ahead nor visualizing the situation 
which may result from every country pursuing a discrimina- 
tory policy in its commercial development. A wider applica- 
tion of the principle of the “open door,” which is already a 
recognized part of America’s international policy, will do 
much to stay the drift towards imperialistic and exclusive 
commercial policies. Much can be done by the negotiation 


| of commercial treaties, but the most fundamental and serious 


5 of the commercial issues between nations to-day must be 
, worked out in an international conference. Merely agreeing 
| to grant equal access to markets and to sources of raw mate- 


rials is not sufficient. Nations must co-operate to make their 
agreements effective. Too often the “open door” has been 
nominally accepted only to be evaded in practice. After all, 
there are some things which nations must do together. Na- 


tionalism, useful and essential in some fields, has its limita- 
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tions. “In many ways,” the President said on October 11, 
1922, in his letter to Mr. Mondell, “real protection comes 
from co-operation with other nations. The best intelligence of 
the day recognizes the need to encourage intimacy and under- 
standing in the social, economic, and political family of 
nations.” 

We need prophets who can see clearly the dangers of 
economic rivalry between nations, and who will point the 
way of escape. It is a false nationalism which emphasizes self- 
interest to the point of destruction. Men and women will not 
love their nation less if they come to understand its place in 
the family of nations and to realize that the judicial settle- 
ment of disputes is the only road to security and progress. 
National control reaches a point sooner or later where it 
breaks down. Beyond this point national security depends on 
international security. Economic issues, such as the struggle 
for markets and raw materials, if not solved by genuine inter- 
national co-operation, will destroy the nations. By adopting 
co-operation as a means of solving such world problems, a 
nation gives up nothing that is worth keeping, and it takes the 
only course which in the long run will preserve the finest 
features of nationality. 
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MODERN BARBARIANS 
By WILBUR C. ABBOTT 


e HEY say that chaos must come, and that it 
ought to be created, because only then will the 
vigor of socialism manifest itself... . In every 
country ... therevolutionary typeis bred... . 

It lives like hunted beasts; its life is constantly in its own 

hands; it is defiant and untamable. . . . But without these 

men, Europe would to-day be a filthy, stagnant pool.” 

Such are the words of a modern socialist, pleading for a 
peaceful adoption of his formula for the salvation of the 
world, as an antidote for the overturn of the present social 
system by force, which he fears and foresees if his formula is 
not accepted. It is a symptom of the times, this desire for 
change, this fear of revolution. It is not due to the war, 
though war for a time intensified it. It is not even due to the 
peace, though the peace seemed to give it new vigor for a 
time. 

It is like the spirit of a hundred years ago, when men 
turned from the storm of the Napoleonic conquest to re- 
construct the world. Then as now, there was a great peace 
settlement which satisfied no one; a series of congresses to 
adjust the affairs of European states; then a Holy Alliance 
as now a League of Nations. But with a difference; for in 
place of an alliance of emperors we have an association of 
free peoples; in place of a vague aspiration towards a politi- 
cal Golden Rule, we have constructive plans for world co- 
operation; in place of congresses to suppress liberalism, we 
have conferences on the self-determination of peoples. 
Slowly, toilsomely, painfully, we make our way towards 
some form of world politics, not, indeed, along the lines 
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which Alexander the First with his autocratic vision pointed 
out, but in accordance with the spirit of his dream. 

But neither then nor now has international relationship 
been the whole of political dreams and aspirations. Then 
the champions of constitutionalism and parliamentarianism 
contended for government by and of, as well as for, the peo- 
ple. This they achieved — and new champions of socialism 
look forward as confidently to a readjustment of the social 
order as their predecessors once viewed a reform of the 
political system, as a panacea for the evils of society. For 
the dream that once the whole people had a voice in govern- 
ment, that when the “ruling class” was overthrown, the 
millennium would come, has somehow faded in the light of 
experience; and a new formula is being urged as the cure for 
the ills of the body politic. 

It is evident that we live in an age not only of revolution 
but of revolt. We have seen the rise of an art, ignorant of 
line and color and perspective, like and inferior to that of the 
cave-men; a school of music, innocent of harmony and 
beauty, echoing the savagery of Central African tom-toms, 
accompanied by dancing which would have shamed the 
bacchanals, and by words which are adapted to an intellec- 
tual capacity a shade above that of the moron. We read a 
fiction more subtly decadent than the literature of the cor- 
rupt Roman Empire declining to its fall; and a poetry in- 
ferior in form and content to that of our remote Teutonic 
ancestors. We listen to the praises of a moral code like that 
of a herd of wild cattle; and we hear critics and so-called 
thinkers extolling these manifestations as the last word in 
artistic and philosophical achievement. It is nothing less — 
indeed, it is so acclaimed by many of its devotees — than a 
return to the primitive, a protest against “over-civilization,’ 
an even more radical “return to nature” than was preached 
by the prophets of revolution in the eighteenth century. 

And what do they mean by “over-civilization”’? Is it that 
we can produce more goods in less time and greater quantity 
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than man ever made before; that we can travel faster on in- 
significant errands than ever man travelled before; that we 
are multiplying the human species almost to suffocation, and 
extinguishing the waste spaces, the “lungs of the earth,” 
more rapidly than ever before; that, having conquered the 
earth and the sea, and exterminated their other inhabitants 
as quickly as we could, we are proceeding to the conquest of 
the air — and to what end save our own material comfort? 
Are we greater than our forefathers in any concerns save 
those of the flesh? 

Wipe out the tremendous mechanical advance of the past 
century, and what have we left? Only Buddha and Con- 
fucius and Mohammed and Christ; only Homer and Virgil 
and Dante, Shakespeare and Milton, Goethe and Schiller, 
Corneille and Moliére; only Copernicus and Galileo and 
Newton; Da Vinci and Raphael and Titian and Michelangelo, 
Kembrandt and Rubens, Velasquez and Vandyck; only, if 
you like, Alexander and Caesar and Charlemagne and Na- 
poleon. Only that long line of men who from the time of 
Pericles and Plato, of Euripides and Aristophanes and Phid- 
ias, have made us what we are. We are great because we 
stand on the shoulders of the past; our greatest glory is that 
man is the “‘time-binder” who, unlike all other animals, 
preserves the achievements of the generations and so makes 
his way forward. This we are urged by many voices to for- 
get. Verily, declare the prophets of the new order, verily we 
are the people, and wisdom began with us. Such is the cry 
of the new barbarians, drunk with materialism, the contemp- 
tuous ignorance of the past by the spawn of industrialism 
which has no past. Yet, contrary to the apparent convic- 
tion of many of these prophets, the Age of Reason did not 
begin about thirty years ago. 

But it is not mere primitive vulgarity which threatens us 
with submergence. We have seen the rise of pseudo-political 
cults urging experiments in government discredited by the 
experience of fifty centuries, and endeavoring, not without 
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success, to persuade men to throw aside the fruits of that 
experience and, in the name of “‘social justice,” wreck this 
fabric we have built. And are they to prevail? It is no “aca- 
demic” question, this. There was a time, no longer than 
four years ago at most, when it seemed that they might 
sweep Europe as the Scourge of God with his Huns swept it 
nearly fifteen centuries since. They have taken Russia out 
of the current of civilization. Their doctrines have found 
exponents in many lands, as Attila recruited his legions 
from Goths and Germans and Gepidae. They have found 
traitors within the gates of civilization to aid them, as he 
found them in Italy. But as he met defeat on the field of 
ChAlons at the hands of the remnant faithful to the tradi- 
tions of the past, so his successors have met with reverse after 
reverse in the years since 1918 at the hands of that same 
element. It remains to see that these new barbarians, unlike 
the old, shall not find new lands to conquer. For the danger 
to the world is greater than even the threat of Attila; he 
sought only the overthrow of material power; his successors 
aim at the conquest of our minds. And their success would 
turn the clock of civilization back not centuries but aeons. 

They would first destroy the hated “bourgeoisie,” the 
“festering part of the body politic,” the middle class. What 
is the middle class? It is not, as many have assumed, a group 
of individuals bound together by some peculiar quality 
which separates it from common humanity, like the fabled 
aristocracy of the revolutionary orators. Unlike that aris- 
tocracy it depends little on birth and less on tradition. It has, 
indeed, been the bitterest foe of mere birth and outworn 
tradition; for it has been the pioneer of the movements 
which destroyed them. It is not a closed group, for no other 
class, neither aristocracy nor proletariat, is such a shifting 
body, continually recruited from above and below; and within 
it are a hundred grades from capitalist to artisan. 

In the denunciations of its enemies it has been identified 
wholly with its product, capital. But capital is not the touch- 
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stone of the middle class; it is rather that this is the class 
which has something to sell besides its muscles or birth. It is 
composed of that element which is accustomed to rely upon 
itself rather than upon extraneous circumstance, of birth or 
wealth or charity or state aid; capable, energetic, ambitious, 
independent, self-respecting and self-reliant; individualistic, 
therefore, and thinking for itself rather than subject to mass 
emotion. It is this class which has, in large measure, made us 
what we are. It has painted the pictures and written the 
books and brought forth the new ideas of the world. It has 
furnished the discoverers and the leaders of thought and 
action, the inventors, and now the capitalists. It has carried 
on the business of life. It has converted the dream of democ- 
racy into a reality. Moreover, above all, it is the time-bind- 
ing class, not the time-bound nor the time-destroying element; 
for it is not obsessed by the past, as was the old aristocracy, 
does not seek to abolish the past, as does this “ proletariat.” 
With all its faults, it is not only the most intelligent, most 
self-sacrificing, the most constructive, but the most numerous 
group in evidence to-day — for it includes every man who 
believes in the old-fashioned virtues, the so-called platitudes 
of experience; and it reaches out at the same time to the new. 

It is this class with its accumulation not only of wealth 
but of wisdom which the new barbarians strive to eliminate, 
or enlist; for without it their cause is hopeless, as they know. 
Suppose they succeed; suppose they gain control of the in- 
struments of production and distribution on which our in- 
dustrial system is based. Will the world, as we know it, go 
on much as before; will it merely revert to the state of affairs 
before the Industrial Revolution; or will it sink again into 
primeval savagery? All three results have been — are being — 
prophesied. 

It is not necessary to take the single example of Russia 
to discuss the case. Were it possible to stop the work of de- 
struction with, say, the seventeenth century, we should 
doubtless miss the comforts and the conveniences of modern 
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life; but we should have much left. We should not have a 
proletariat. For it is evident that unless the extremists re- 
vealed a strength and a capacity which they have never yet 
shown when in power, the very source of proletarianism 
would be dried up. Without industrialism there would be an 
enormous decrease of population; not in the country but in 
the towns. We need only consider the effect of the blockade 
on Germany and the effect of the Bolsheviks on Russia to 
see this. Industrialism has produced this proletariat. The 
decline and fall of industrialism would largely end it. The 
world would, without doubt, be healthier in many ways for 
such a holocaust. Man is, after all, an animal, dependent on 
the soil, and to the soil he would be driven. Great and dis- 
turbing elements in our modern life, the city crowd, the 
yellow press, the incompetents dependent on charity, the 
concessions to the least desirable elements of humanity, 
these would disappear — and proletarianism would largely 
perish of its own success. 

Unless it carried down the whole fabric of society with it; 
unless, as in Russia, mankind was reduced to its lowest fac- 
tors and took up the elemental cultivation of the soil as its 
only refuge from extinction. And if the fabric of civilization 
go down in ruin, what of the middle class? Of all elements of 
society it is the one which could view such a prospect with 
the greatest equanimity; for (unless first exterminated by its 
enemies) purged of its dross, it would still go on. The quali- 
ties which made it what it is would enable it not merely to 
survive but to triumph. The Bolshevists were right. The 
only way to prevail against it is to exterminate it — and then 
there will presently be another crop. For it is a spirit, not a 
group of individuals. The very high-priest of the Bolshe- 
vists, Karl Marx himself, has he not prophesied that no 
social group is ever overthrown until its possible contribu- 
tions to society have been exhausted; and who shall say that 
the middle class, even in its hated manifestation of capital- 
ism, has yet exhausted its mandate? 
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Surely not the socialists; nor is it of them we speak, but 
rather of that vaguer, fiercer group we have learned to call 
subversives. With socialism, in its milder sense, few of us 
have any quarrel, for we are all, in one fashion or another, 
socialists to-day. Of all forms of public thought, socialism is, 
indeed, the only one which has not been able to embody it- 
self in visible, tangible forms of government. It is of little 
avail to declare that this is true because it is a faith, like 
Christianity. It falls short of a true faith in that it has no 
spiritual element — and it is hard to make a god of the belly. 
It has, and it is gaining, strength; but as a corrective to the 
evils of rampant individualism, not as a panacea for all ills 
of government. It has truth; but truth still obscured by much 
error; and not the whole truth. Nor will it be wholly ac- 
cepted; for we are not ready to admit the doctrine of 
equality of condition as an alternative — as it must be — to 
equality of opportunity. We are not prepared to exchange 
even our present evils for proletarian dictatorship; nor to 
accept a material dogma for inner guidance. But it is not the 
true socialist we have to fear. It is the darker influence, dis- 
guised now as socialism, of the subversives. 


There is something to be said for the new barbarians. The 
“bourgeoisie,” against whose dominance they appeal, has the 
defects of its qualities. The very individual aggressiveness, 
the very ambition and ability, which make its members suc- 
cessful, have made for selfishness, for vulgar ostentation, for 
the qualities which provide food for denunciation by agita- 
tors, and problems for reform. 

Yet it is not here the chief difficulty lies. The huge ma- 
chine of industry which this class has built, tends to develop 
discontent which no betterment of wages or conditions can 
remove; and world neurosis, we are told, may force reversion 
to more natural conditions and consequent reduction of in- 
dustry. We hear the old doctrine of work and its blessings 
derided by a generation which is concerned with labor only 
lor its pay; which seeks amusement as the chief end of life. 
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We hear strange cries of “capitalistic wars” — though capi. 
tal thrives on peace and is destroyed by war. We hear labor 
denouncing war, as being war’s chief sufferer — and yet op. 
posing disarmament. We experience that state of mind which 
conceives that because a man is born and lives to man’s 
estate, he is, by that fact and that alone, entitled to all the 
necessities and luxuries of life. We observe distinctions 
broken down between the skilled and unskilled laborer. And 
because men have been taught to read of murders and of 
sports they are encouraged by a score of agencies to regard 
themselves as highly intelligent. 

This is the spirit to which agitators appeal, furthering 
discontent by all means in their power, for their own ends, 
They proclaim this civilization as the work of hands, not of 
intelligence; that its fruits have been filched from its builders 
by cunning and dishonesty. They preach the doctrine of 
muscles against brains, of numbers against intellect; despite 
the obvious fact that there is no sacred or peculiar virtue 
in muscular exertion, nor ultimate wisdom in the multiplica- 
tion table. It is the last phase of the doctrine of equality — 
the equality of the human animal. 

But even among animals there is inequality. The ant is 
still no rival to the elephant; nor are lions all of a strength, 
nor foxes equal in cunning. The herds have leaders and the 
packs of wolves. So must all masses have. And are men to be 
led by their own kind with greater strength and cunning but 
with herd morality and intelligence? There is great danger 
of this result as too many of our recent elections prove. 
The classes which provide intelligence, which conduct great 
enterprises, which support the very charities that enable 
so many of the weaker element to survive — what do they 
count against the hordes of industrial barbarians led to the 
plunder of a rich civilization as Attila led his Huns? For itis 
only rarely that such men will appeal to mobs, and stil! more 
rarely that mobs will choose them as their representatives. 

It is a black picture which the cynic paints; but there 's 
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another side. It is that, ultimately, the labor of the centuries 
has not been in vain. The industrial myriads are still out- 
numbered by yet other myriads. The chief subversive 
grievance is that the bourgeois are too strong; that blind 
conservatives — farmers, store-keepers, clerks, business and 
professional groups, will not accept the doctrine of chaos and 
equality, this herd equality of the proletariat; that trials of 
strength have only served to reveal their independence of 
labor, not the dependence which had been so confidently 
asserted, and so widely believed. 

But there is deeper truth than even the unsuspected 
strength and independence and fighting qualities of the 
bourgeoisie. Revolutions may be, as Napoleon observed, 
only the transfer of property from one hand to another; but 
no revolution based merely on that principle has yet managed 
to succeed. There are profounder forces than are revealed to 
revolutionists or economists, laws even beyond the ken of 
politicians. And one of these is the influence of the past, and 
that of the future; and here the new school comes into con- 
flict with the deepest springs of human nature, and those 
motives not to be expressed merely in terms of property. 

For in much of this present agitation one element is prom- 
inent. It is the effort to cut off the present from the past 
and to mortgage the future to untried theories. Logically if 
we are all to be equal, we must obviously be equal from birth. 
Each generation as it comes along must, from the cradle, 
admit no advantage to any of its members. This naturally 
eliminates inheritance — the possibility of passing on to one’s 
children whatever one achieves. Pushed to its ultimate con- 
clusion, there should not accrue to anyone even those ad- 
ventitious advantages which are derived from paternal or 
maternal care. The advocates of the new Utopia have not 
shrunk from this conclusion; and they have, with apparent 
seriousness, proposed to establish public hospitals and even 
nurseries, and permit, or even compel, the rearing of children 
to be undertaken by the state — after the pattern of Sparta, 
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of less than blessed memory. Thus would be perfected the 
abolition of the past and of the future. Naked we should 
come into the world and naked go from it. 

This would not, indeed, ensure absolute equality of con- 
dition while we are alive; for that could only be attempted 
by legislation against natural eminence or gifts finding ex. 
pression and consequent advantage over one’s fellows. But 
even to that there is an answer which is conclusive, if not 
convincing. It is first that of the Bolshevik who secures 
equality by elimination. It is second that of the socialist who 
declares that under the new dispensation there would be no 
common people, all would be superior. These are not imag. 
inary instances. The first is all too true; and for the second 
listen to the dean of English socialists, Mr. Hyndman: 

“Tt is impossible to stop short of complete socialization — 
that is to say, of all the great means and instruments of pro- 
duction and distribution. . . . The problems of society, so 
far as they relate to daily life and sustenance will then no 
longer be affected in any way by money values, but Labor 
will be devoted to this or that branch of production in pro- 
portion to the desires of the community. . . . The standard 
of life for each and all will be far higher than anything ever 
yet attained or suggested. . . . The question of pay or re- 
muneration need not arise. New conceptions of the dignity 
of man and the honor of social service will inevitably take 
the place of sordid ideas of personal advantage. . . . Of the 
new ethic inevitably arising out of a scientific ond enlight 
ened communism it is not necessary to write. Nearly all “the 
crimes of the decalogue are property crimes. Remove the in- 
centive and the crimes will vanish. . . . With the disappear- 
ance of overwork and anxiety, infinite possibilities of the 
development of the higher faculties will be afforded to the 
exceptionally endowed, while all will be able to use and enjoy 
every capacity they possess. ‘Leisure and pleasure in ample 
measure’ will be at the command of each and all. . . . None 
being depressed by his calling or surroundings, all wil 
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breathe a fresh atmosphere of exhilaration where the ideal 
fades insensibly into the real.” 

It is an attractive picture, framed in language designed to 
hold out to everyone the hope of life without work, which is 
the ideal of too many now. It only leaves out human nature 
and the realities. It only omits the fact that, whatever the 
future may bring forth, there has never yet been a commu- 
nistic society which showed any element of progress or con- 
tribution to civilization: and the further fact that the natural 
law is not that of equality but of inequality, physical and 
mental, among men. It is a hard and perhaps brutal fact, 
moreover, that civilization has been based on inequality, and 
the differentiation which proceeds from it; and, however 
great and necessary co-operation is and has been, however far 
it may be extended, however preferable i it may be as a philo- 
sophic conception, competition is the greatest of all stimuli 
to the fullest expression of human capacity in general. And 
if we are to reach the dead level — however high — of an in- 
sured equality, let us face not only the prophecies of the fu- 
ture but the lessons of the past; let us recognize that what 
this new conception conceals is nothing less than a bid not 
for equality but for supremacy by a class, which, in Mr. 
Hyndman’s own words, will find it “quite as easy, nay easier, 
for the workers to make use of the best brains of the com- 
munity as it is for the capitalists to command them for their 
own private gain.” There, rather than in the new Utopia, is 
the root of the matter. 








AND SO, I THINK, DIOGENES 
By AMY LOWELL 


TOLD them to look at an apple-tree 
In a gust of blossom. They could not see. 


I told them to notice people’s faces 
In quiet, unexpected places; 


To catch the flying speech of eyes, 


And stumble on some young surprise 


Of joy as sharp as any dawn 


Or afternoon across a lawn. 


I told them to look at a thin, white steeple 
Soaring above a throng of people, 


And listen to the people’s cheers 
When someone spoke. They had no ears. 


Instead, they led me to a hill 
Above a bay. The noon was still. 


The water in the bay was cold; 
The hanging air was slack with mould. 


Grave-stones were scattered through the grass 
So close there was no room to pass 


For any save the narrow dead 
Who need no paths on which to tread. 








AND SO, I THINK, DIOGENES 


Each scraggy grave-stone bore a name 
And some brief episode of fame, 


Some pious irony of grief, 
Draped in the tatters of belief. 


Misshapen flowers stood awry, 
Too weak to face the staring sky. 


The wind upon that barren hill 
Was strangely sleek and strangely still. 


A dreary shadow crept and crept 
Across the gaunt graves where they slept 


Who died so many years ago 
And lay here softly, row on row, 
With nowhere else at all to go. 

* * * * * 


They led me up and down the hill. 
They said no word. The dusk was chill. 


They left me at the edge of town; 
They gazed at me, and up and down. 


Their eyes were ghastly white and cool 
Like fishes in a frozen pool. 


They left me where I stood, and bent 
With feverish ague, turned and went 


Back to the hill. “But they are dead, 
They do but wander home,” I said. 
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THE BREAK-UP OF THE NOVEL 
By JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


HE NOVEL? Perhaps it is almost as pure an 

abstraction as The Poem. And surely, if we were to 

attempt, by a process of induction, to discover the 

common element in all the works which have 
passed under that name during two centuries, we should be 
left with something which, though by no means an abstrac- 
tion, would be far from satisfying the ideal demands of the 
name, The Novel. The residue in our hands would be The 
Story. A novel is a story in prose. The Novel should therefore 
be The Story. We are not much advanced. 

And yet the simple change of the article has worked a 
minor miracle. Even if The Story is only the most delightful 
story, we find ourselves appealing to a new standard of 
judgment. For what is it delights us in a story? If we are 
children, its mere unexpectedness, no doubt, and in so far as 
we remain children in our later years, its power to afford us 
relaxation from the stress of practical life. To that attitude 
of mind a story is a game, a simple game or a game with 
intricate rules, hide-and-seek or a chess problem, fairy tale 
or detective story, but a thing whose import is completely 
closed within itself, a world which we enter, if we can, 
chiefly for the purpose of forgetting that acts have conse- 
quences. But a moment comes — it is the moment when we 
begin to talk of The Novel — when we make quite other 
demands upon it. We ask that the game should not be an 
interlude in our life but a significant part of it. We begin by 
asking that the story should, in the simplest fashion, teach 
us something, first perhaps that it should justify our notions 
of right and wrong, then that it should reveal to us exactef 
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and more subtle ideas of good and evil. We ask that the 
story should be real and like-life, and we pass from demand- 
ing that the story should reflect our own conception of life 
to an attitude of expectation that it will throw a new illu- 
mination on to life. 

The story, which began as a game and remains a game for 
many, becomes for others a high and serious art. The two 
phases co-exist, and even to-day criticism hovers uneasily 
between the two conceptions. It is aware of two standards 
of judgment, and is uncertain which to apply. And there is 
some reason for the hesitation. For, though it seems that we 
can make a clean logical cut between the story-interest and 
the significance of the novel, as soon as we attempt to apply 
the knife we find we are operating upon a living and organic 


f whole. The novel is something greater than its story indeed, 


but can the greater thing exist without the lesser? Is not the 
story the skeleton which holds the flesh and blood and tissue 
of the novel together? Revolving some such unanswered 
question in its mind, criticism confronts the novel to-day. 

But, as usual, creation marches in advance of criticism. 
While the critic is trying to make up his mind about the 
terms of the ultimatum he will present to the novelist, the 
novelist takes the initiative and presents him with a fait 
accompli. He annihilates the story. 

The beginning of the process which has ended in the aboli- 
tion of the story may be traced back far into the nineteenth 
century. With the end of the early Romantic movement 
came the decay of the conception that the novelist is prima- 
rly a teller of tales. By the middle of the century the novelist 
who took himself seriously accepted, with individual inter- 
pretations, the principle that his art consisted in a faithful 
representation of life. The novelist was the scribe and life 
dictated to him. Though many of the realists — Flaubert in 
particular — felt uneasily that there was something inade- 
quate in this mechanical conception, it was dominant in the 


West for a generation. The most original novelists endeav- 
19 
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ored to vary the monotony of their task by introducing in- 
tricate considerations of form. Flaubert and Henry James 
devised for themselves subtle problems concerning the angle 
of presentation and the identity of the hypothetical con- 
sciousness to which the events of the fiction were present, 
They made the writing of novels an infinitely subtle craft, 
and they increased its prestige and mystery. For many 
years, indeed to within the last decade, their principles and 
subtleties were regarded with an awful reverence. They were 
the ne plus ultra of the novel. 

Suddenly — it is hard to say exactly when, but we can 
safely date the revolution within the present century — it 
began to be felt that, while most of the Western novelists 
had been circling in a technical labyrinth, in Russia had ap. 
peared two novelists at least whose work, composed with 
but the faintest attention to these problems of the craft, 
completely overshadowed that of their Western contempo- 
raries. I well remember the appearance in “The English 
Review” in 1912 of Mr. Arnold Bennett’s astonished con- 
fession on reading Mrs. Garnett’s then new translation of 
“The Brothers Karamazov.” With his usual honesty, Mr. 
Bennett, who had painfully formed himself in the school of 
Flaubert, acknowledged that Dostoevsky was a master 
‘‘impatient of a minor perfection,” and that it made not the 
slightest difference to his greatness. The confession that the 
technical perfection of a Flaubert or a James was, after all, 
only “a minor perfection” itself marked a minor revolution 
in the history of modern criticism of the novel. It began to 
be realized that the method of saying it was nothing com- 
pared to the significance of the thing said. Tolstoi and 
Dostoevsky had been saying tremendous things, while the 
novelists of the West had been busy with some private 
conception of “art.” One immediate effect of this shock to 
accepted critical notions was that Mr. Thomas Hardy began 
to emerge from the comparative obscurity to which criticism 
had relegated him. After regarding him as an uncouth teller 
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of country tragedies, artistically far less important than 
James or Meredith, and of course not to be named in a 
breath with Flaubert, the novelists and critics awoke from 
the technical spell to discover that he was the only English 
novelist of a magnitude remotely comparable with that of 
the Russians. 

When the commotion had subsided a little and the at- 
tempt began to make instinctive feelings articulate, it was 
decided that there were two qualities which distinguished 
the “great” novelist. He expressed a philosophy of life; and 
he was formless. The first of these propositions, if carefully 
interpreted, is true; the second is not. The great Russian 
novelists have not the formal perfection of Flaubert and 
James, simply because it was of no conceivable use to them; 
but they have a form of their own. Nevertheless, the young 
novelists of the period, imagining that formlessness was in 
itself a virtue, poured volumes of diluted autobiography into 
the lap of a patient world. The philosophy of life was rather 
more difficult. The more enterprising put moral emblems on 
their title-pages and hoped for the best. The boldest intro- 
duced a little local color in the shape of perambulatory 
characters of no fixed abode, who uttered sentiments of 
nihilism and world weariness when nothing else was doing. 

These manifestations of “the Russian influence” in Eng- 
lish fiction have merely a local interest; but they serve to 
show into what a condition of ignorance and inanition 
our fiction fell when the constraining influence of Flaubert 
and James, of “style,” was removed. After Mr. Wells, Mr. 
Conrad, and Mr. Bennett, there was nothing except Mr. 
D. H. Lawrence. It looked as though England might fall out 
of the running altogether. And France was in no better case. 
MM. Bourget and Barrés had become merely parochial; 
Anatole France alone remained. There was nothing after 
him. For in French literature a similar ignorant attempt to 
‘ollow the lead of the Russians had been equally unfortunate. 
In France it was accepted (largely on the “expert” assur- 
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ance of Melchior de Vogiié) that the secret of Russian 
literature was “the religion of pity.” A whole school of 
young French novelists, with Romain Rolland and Charles. 
Louis Philippe at their head, began to be pitiful. This 
sentimental weakling expired shortly before the war. The 
ponderous epitaph “Unanimism” is written on its tomb. 

At that moment the disorientation of the novel was 
complete. The Russians had ruined it by revealing its 
enormous potentialities. The vista was too big; instead of 
exhilarating, it terrified. Dostoevsky and Tolstoi had ex. 
ploded the novel, and a whole generation of promising young 
souls in England and France lay buried under the ruins, 
whence they have emerged, wise and sad, to settle down to 
the respectable business of telling stories for library sub- 
scribers. The novel as a serious art had nothing more to 
hope or fear from them. Indeed, it would not be worth while 
to chronicle their history were it not that a historical retro- 
spect of their failure gives the emphasis of contrast to a new 
vitality. 

In the years 1913 and 1914 three significant books, calling 
themselves novels, made an unobtrusive and independent 
appearance. In France Marcel Proust published “Du Cote 
de Chez Swann” (recently translated into English as 
“Swann’s Way”); in America the Irishman James Joyce 
published “A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man;’ 
in England Dorothy Richardson published “ Pointed Roofs.” 
These books had points of outward resemblance. Each was 
in itself incomplete, a foretaste of sequels to come. Each was 
autobiographical and, within the necessary limits of indi- 
viduality, autobiographical in the same new and peculiar 
fashion. They were attempts to record immediately the 
growth of a consciousness. Immediately; without any effort 
at mediation by means of an interposed plot or story. All 
three authors were trying to present the content of ‘heir 
consciousness as it was before it had been re-shaped in 
obedience to the demands of practical life; they were 
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exploring the strange limbo where experiences once conscious 
fade into unconsciousness. The method of Marcel Proust was 
the most subtle, in that he established as the starting-point 
of his book the level of consciousness from which the explora- 
tion actually began. He presented the process as well as the 
results of his exploration of the unconscious memory. In the 
first pages of his book he described how he concentrated upon 
a vaguely remembered feeling of past malease, which he 
experienced in waking at night and trying to establish the 
identity of his room. It was a particular form of the familiar 
feeling: “I have felt this, been here, seen this, somewhere, 
somehow, before.” We might almost say that Marcel Proust 
gave us an account of his technique in penetrating such a 
sentiment and gradually dragging up to the surface of full 
consciousness forgotten but decisive experiences. 

This singularity of Marcel Proust’s approach — implied 
in the general title ““A la Recherche du Temps Perdu” — 
involving as it does a perpetual reference to the present 
adult consciousness of the author, is important. It gives a 
peculiarly French sense of control to his whole endeavor, 
and a valuable logical (or psychological) completeness to his 
work, in which is unfolded the process by which first a dis- 
tinct and finally a supreme importance came to be attached 
to these sentiments of a previous experience. They are the 
precious moments of existence; they hold the secret of life. 
The growth of this conviction is the vital principle of Marcel 
Proust’s book. The conviction becomes more immediate, 
the sense of obligation to devote himself to penetrating 
these moments more urgent, so that, even though the work 
is still unfinished, we can already see that the end will come 
when this necessity becomes fully conscious and ineluctable 
—an end strictly and necessarily identical with the begin- 
ning. “A la Recherche du Temps Perdu” is at once a philo- 
sophical justification of its own existence and the history of 
its own creation. 

That internal completeness is peculiar to Marcel Proust, 
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and it gives him the position of conscious philosopher of 2 
literary impulse which arose, quite independently, in two 
other minds at the same moment. Simply because it is the 
most conscious, Marcel Proust’s effort subsumes those of 
James Joyce and Dorothy Richardson, though it is not for 
that reason more important than they. But common to them 
all is an insistence upon the immediate consciousness a; 
reality. In Miss Richardson this insistence is probably 
instinctive and irrational; it has a distinctively feminine 
tinge. In James Joyce it is certainly deliberate, but less 
deliberate than in Marcel Proust. But the differences in 
conscious intention are unimportant compared with the 
similarity of the impulse. 

To discover the origin of the impulse we should have to 
consider the history of the human consciousness, in its 
double form of sensibility and intelligence, from Rousseau 
through the nineteenth century. There we find the instinctive 
individualism of the artistic sensibility increasingly exacer- 
bated by the sense that society in its new demo-plutocratic 
form had neither room nor respect for such an unprofitable 
activity of the human spirit as art. This increase of instinc- 
tive individualism received a rational reinforcement from the 
advance of science. The anthropocentric conception of the 
universe was finally abandoned, and an indifferent universe 
lent its weight to a hostile society in thrusting back the 
individual upon himself. The extremes of Romanticism 
receive a philosophical support from the doctrines of sub- 
jective idealism. 

The extreme and deliberate subjectivism of the latest 
developments of fiction is the culmination of Rousseauism. 
Rousseau’s social indifference allowed him to proclaim the 
intoxicating but misleading gospel that all men are spiritually 
equal, and the social consequences of that doctrine have 
made his descendants outlaws. They have accepted their 
destiny with a certain bravado, and have come to believe 
that social isolation is an eternal condition of artistic em 
nence. The conception of the artist as a superman is now mort 
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than a century old. The examples of Chateaubriand, Byron, 
Hugo, Baudelaire, Nietzsche, Dostoevsky, have given it 
the force of tradition, even of an absolute law. And science, 
by its necessary insistence on a fundamental materialism, 
has given the law a double sanction. It is not for us to lament 
over this evolution; at most we may have to consider whether 
a reaction against it is desirable, or possible, or probable. 
The important thing is to know where we are. 

This movement towards artistic subjectivism has affected 
all the arts; but it is most obvious in prose fiction. The aim 
of the characteristic modern novelist — we are speaking 
only of those who consider the novel as a medium of expres- 
sion which can satisfy the highest demands of the soul — is 
the presentation of his immediate consciousness. This alone 
is true, he believes; this alone is valuable or at any rate this 
alone has the chance of being of some permanent value. But 
the driving impulse is the demand for truth. A complete 
and fearless exploration of the self reduces the chance of 
self-deception to a minimum. To a generation before all 
things fearful of self-delusion the persuasion is of vital 
importance. And is it not merely carrying to a logical 
outcome the practice of all the great novelists of the past? 
They endure in so far as they have rendered their own 
consciousness of life. Not the stories they told but the 
comprehensive attitude to life embodied in their stories 
makes them important to us to-day. Then why not abolish 
the mechanism of the story completely, if the end to which 
it is a means can be achieved without it? And there is more 
than this. A story seems necessarily to involve a falsification, 
a distortion of the reality. Life does not shape itself into 
stories; much less does an individual and unique conscious- 
ness lend itself to complete expression by means of an in- 
vented plot. Let us do away with this illusory objectivity, 
this imposition of completeness and order upon the incom- 
plete and chaotic. All that we can know is our own experi- 
ence, and the closer we keep to the immediate quality of 
that experience, the nearer shall we be to truth. 
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Such are the arguments, conscious or unconscious, upon 
which the subjective movement in modern fiction depends, 
They are not final, but they are at least persuasive; and they 
are serious enough to show that the tendency which they 
support is more than a puerile esotericism. They remove all 
cause for wonder that many of the most gifted writers of the 
present generation have embraced it. 

Nevertheless, the desire of the creative writer for ob- 
jectivity cannot always be so easily suppressed. We have to 
take account of another movement, which may be described 
as an attempt, again no doubt not wholly conscious, to 
reconcile subjectivism with objectivity. To give it a label 
we may call it the Chekhov tendency, although historically 
it seems to have originated with Baudelaire’s “Prose 
Poems.” But Baudelaire had no influence upon Chekhov, 
the direction of whose genius was finally determined, we 
believe, by the reading of Tolstoi’s “Ivan Ilyitch.”’ Like the 
subjectivists, Chekhov was obsessed by a passion for truth; 
like them he believed that the only reality was the individ- 
ual consciousness; like them he had conceived a deep mis- 
trust of the machine of story. But in a higher degree than 
they he possessed the purely creative genius of the writer, 
which is an instinct for objectivity and concreteness. He 
reconciled the two conflicting impulses in an individual 
creation. The short story of Chekhov was an innovation in 
literature. The immediate consciousness remains the crite- 
rion, and the method is based on a selection of those glimpses 
of the reality which in themselves possess a peculiar vivid- 
ness, and by virtue of this vividness appear to have a 
peculiar significance. Baudelaire, who had practised the 
method, though on a simpler scale, with brilliant success in 
some of his “Prose Poems,” defined the principle in words 
which are worth repeating. “Dans certains états de |’ame 
presque surnaturels,” he said, “la profondeur de la vie s¢ 
révéle toute entiére dans le spectacle, si ordinaire qu'il solt, 
qu’on a sous les yeux. Il en devient le symbole.” This cer- 
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tainty that a fragment of experience is symbolic of the whole 
is subjective and immediate. The artist can attempt to 
present it without any misgivings about self-delusion or 
distortion. It was so; therefore it is true. Presented, the 
episode is objective, but its validity arises from an imme- 
diate intuition. To present such episodes with a minimum of 
rearrangement, as far as possible to eliminate the mechanism 
of invented story was Chekhov’s aim. This is not to suggest 
that Chekhov invented nothing; but his constant effort was 
to reduce the part of invention. He strove rather to link mo- 
ments of perception, than to expand the perception by in- 
vention. And certainly the impressive originality of his work 
lay in the closeness of his fidelity to immediate experience. 
It was impossible for him, therefore, to write anything 
which could be reasonably given the name of a novel. Not, as 
some have said, because his constructive power was defective, 
but simply because the effort would have involved too wide 


| a departure from the vivid moments of his own conscious- 


ness. He would have seemed to himself like the constructor 
of a metaphysical system, wholeaves the solid ground of truth 
for cloudland. His feet once lifted from the firm earth, the 
very motive for flight would have failed him. What was the 
good of yet another attempt to impose finality upon the in- 
cessant? 

But the method persists in advanced modern fiction as the 
internal antithesis to complete subjectivism. The most fin- 
ished modern example is to be fouid in the short stories of 
Katherine Mansfield. The finest stories in “ Bliss” and “‘The 
Garden Party” adhere closely to the Chekhov formula. But 
to speak of a formula is misleading. It is quite impossible to 
imitate, almost impossible to be influenced by, a method so 
completely intuitive as Chekhov’s. It is simply that Miss 
Mansfield is a similar phenomenon: her work is of the same 
kind as Chekhov’s, and precisely because it is of the same 
kind it is utterly different from his. 

The two significant methods in the most modern fiction are, 
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on the one hand, the presentation of a consciousness, on the 
other, the presentation of the vivid moments of a conscious. 
ness. Both are essentially subjective. They differ, however, 
in this important particular that, whereas the subjectivist 
novelists seem to be chiefly moved by a desire to express 
the truth, the story-writers aim at an art which is compatible 
with the truth. The most obvious consequence is that the 
second are much more easily comprehensible than the first, 
because they speak a universal language. A writer who 
presents a thing perceived, interests us immediately, because 
there is common ground between his perception and our own. 
It is also easier for us to appreciate the individual quality of 
his consciousness than to appreciate that quality in a writer 
who is engaged in insisting upon his consciousness. In a short 
story by Chekhov or Miss Mansfield it is as though an intense 
beam of peculiar light were cast upon a fragment of reality. 
By watching the objects revealed by it, we can far more 
easily tell the color of the light than we could if the color 
were described to us: above all, because we are made sen- 
sible of the light at the moment when it is, or is felt by the 
writer to be, most different from the ordinary light — “dans 
certains états de l’4me presque surnaturels.” 

On the other hand, an extreme subjectivism, without the 
control of this intuitive selection, tends to become incom- 
prehensible. A consciousness is a flux, it needs to be crystal- 
lized about some foreign object to have an intelligible shape. 
Marcel Proust’s historical and philosophical preoccupations 
supply such a thread; but even he can be excessively tedious 
when his grasp on the external world is slackened. Miss 
Richardson can be as tiring as a twenty-four-hour cinemat- 
ograph without interval or plot. And in “Ulysses” James 
Joyce at times carries his effort of analysis to such lengths 
as to become as difficult as a message in code of which half 
the key has been lost. The process of consciousness has, 
indeed, a fatal fascination for him, and he perceptibly 
diminishes the significance of two such splendidly conceived 
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(or observed) characters as Leopold and Marion Bloom by 
his inability to stop recording their processes of mind. 
Nevertheless, we must freely admit that “Ulysses” is a mag- 
nificent attempt by an extreme subjectivist to overcome the 
formlessness into which the method must so easily degen- 
erate. The narrative, more or less remotely based upon the 
Odyssey, is enclosed within the limits of a day in Dublin 
twenty years ago. All the characters who come into contact 
with the hero’s consciousness have a place in it, and the 
minds of two of them are submitted to the same exhaustive 
analysis as his own. But in spite of this considerable degree 
of objectivity, a complete and satisfying clarity is seldom 
attained. The objective is chiefly an excuse for another 
plunge into subjectivity, and we become weary of the effort 
to follow the processes of three different minds. For us they 
are exhausted long before Mr. Joyce has done with them. 
We long to escape from this iron wall of consciousness ot 
which we are everywhere made sensible and to be allowed 
to trust to the revelation of the object. But we are forbidden. 
Either the consciousness of Bloom-Ulysses, or of Marion- 
Penelope, or of Mr. Joyce in his avatar as Stephen Dedalus- 
Telemachus, or in his apotheosis as the demiurge of the book 
itself, is ever before us to mist and complicate the thing we 
desire to see. Mr. Joyce is determined to give us everything, 
by devious and super-subtle ways: a day of human existence, 
with all its heritage of the past, its dreams of the future, 
shall be completely explored. 

“Ulysses” is a work of genius; but in spite of its objective 
moments, it is also a reductio ad absurdum of subjectivism. 
It is the triumph of the desire to discover the truth over the 
desire to communicate that which is felt as truth. This 
desire to communicate is, so far as we can see, essential to 
literature, though not to genius; nor is it by any means 
necessary that a perceived truth should be communicated. 
But literature is, almost by definition, a communication of 
intuitions; and they can only be communicated in terms of a 
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generally perceived reality. It is as though the external world 
were a common language which the writer speaks with new 
inflections and accents, giving new life to the old and reveal- 
ing a hidden significance in the familiar. The writer’s duty 
is to make the approach to his intuitions and sentiments as 
simple as possible, and he does this by shaping the common 
reality in accordance with them, so that the reality becomes 
the symbol of his profoundest certainties. 

In this process Mr. Joyce is only casually interested. 
Rather than sacrifice one atom of his truth of detail, he is 
arcane and incomprehensible; and it is impossible not to feel 
he enjoys his own mysteriousness.\It gives some kind of 
fillip to his self-engrossment. “Ulysses” contains many 
scattered patches of surprising beauty, and at least one sus- 
tained passage of metaphysical comedy which justifies our 
comparing his imaginative powers with those of Goethe and 
Dostoevsky, but as a whole we must consider it a gigantic 
aberration, a colossal waste of genius, the last extravagance 
of Romanticism.\ Whether the dangers of the Romantic 
apotheosis of “The Artist,” the spiritual outlaw who is 
glorified by his rejection of all social obligations, even to the 
last obligation of being comprehensible, needed this ocular 
demonstration, we cannot tell; but now that we have it we 
can be grateful for it. The many-minded, the much-wander- 
ing Ulysses has ended his voyages, by stranding his ship at 
the side of the sea. It is not, as some timid spirits seem to fear, 
a danger to navigation; it is a valuable sea-mark which will 
warn future voyagers of the futility of no-compromise. 

For the art of literature is based upon a compromise. The 
writer who does not accept the condition may be a man of 
genius, but he is an imperfect writer. As Goethe said, the 
writer who writes without the conviction that he will have 
a million readers has mistaken his vocation. Moreover, it 
is much easier to be complicated than to be simple, to be 
mysterious than to be intelligible. The great writer is the 
man who, without betraying the complexity of his ows 
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consciousness, insists on discovering a means of expressing 
his consciousness in relatively simple terms.\ It is easy to 
plunge into the strangest depths of individual sensation: 


sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras 
hoc opus, hic labor est. 


And this toil, this labor is vital to literature. Only when it 
has been faced and accomplished does a book possess the 
mysterious quality in virtue of which we pronounce it a 
masterpiece, namely, that it gives delight at every level of 
apprehension. A truly great novel is a tale to the simple, a 
parable to the wise, and a direct revelation of reality in the 
light of a unique consciousness to the man who has made 
it his own. 

For this reason it seems that the story is necessary to the 
novel. It is the means by which the novelist completely 
projects and embodies his own emotional attitude to life. It 
is the comprehensible symbol which is the condition of 
lucidity. Nevertheless, as the complexity of the modern 
consciousness increases, it is inevitable that the traditional 
form of story, the simple invented sequence of act and 
consequence, should appear inadequate to acondition of which 
a shrinking mistrust of action is one of the most constant 
elements. The problem that Shakespeare tried to solve when 
he wrote “Hamlet” still rises before the modern novelist. 
And there is a further complication which can hardly have 
been present to Shakespeare’s mind. After the nineteenth 
century it is impossible for the serious writer of fiction to be 
wholly immune from the influence of a scientific standard 
of truth. The bold abbreviations of heroic fable are not for 
him; the comfortable finalities of “a good plot” with its 
suicides and deaths and unchallengeable felicities are 
psychologically impossible. He envies the men of old who 
could invoke their aid with such sublime nonchalance, but he 
dare not, he cannot imitate them. He is preoccupied with 
a loyalty to the real, and he satisfies it, as we have seen, 
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either by a surrender to the movement of his own conscious. 
ness, or by an insistence upon the moments when the con- 
sciousness is scattered by the significant intrusion of the real 
world. 

Thus we have, in advanced modern fiction, the striking 
antithesis between the big books and the little ones, corre. 
sponding to the complete history of a consciousness and its 
most objective moments. In the big books there are moments 
which have the vividness of the little ones, because they have 
the same basis of immediately perceived reality. But in the 
big books these moments are quickly swallowed up in the 
analytic subtleties of the narrative as a whole. For hours the 
mist drags slowly over the mountain-side. Suddenly, there 
is a burst of blue sky, a streaming sun, and the trees, the 
valley, the river, and the mountain-tops shine for a moment 
with miraculous brilliance. Then the mist closes down once 
more. In the little books we have a sequence of those visions 
with no intervening mists. But even in them the shining 
light cannot be steadily maintained; its brilliance depends 
upon its suddenness, upon an absorption of the whole cor- 
sciousness by the apparition of reality, a condition which, 
however frequent in a writer of genius, is a momentary one. 
He can hardly give us a continuous vision at the same 
degree of illumination; at most he gives us a sequence of 
detached visions. 

Therefore we may speak, without rhetoric, of the break-up 
of the novel. We do not have to deplore the disintegration. 
Obviously, we are in a period of transition, in which new 
elements are being gathered together for a more perfect 
artistic realization in the future. New standards of truth, 
new standards of brilliance and directness in presentation, 
are being introduced into fiction. When they have been 
absorbed, the art of the novel will obey its own internal law 
as an art of literature and evolve towards a new combination 
of lucidity and comprehensiveness. At present the compre- 
hensiveness is massed on one side and the lucidity upon the 
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other of the small band of important writers of modern 
fiction. No single writer has been big enough to make the 
artistic synthesis, so that the only possible synthesis at this 
moment is the critical one. But we do not doubt that the 


| artistic synthesis will be made. It may be that the divided 


elements will unite only to divide again into two separate 
literary achievements. There is a portion of ‘“‘Ulysses” where 
Mr. Joyce shows that the strongest part of his talent is mag- 
nificently comic. 

Satirical Aristophanic comedy is the true satisfaction of 
exasperation. There never was such an utterly exasperated 
age as this, in which a universal materialism is opposed by 


| a universal hypersensitiveness. Exasperation is continually 
' manifest as a disturbing influence in the work of such writers 
) of English as Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Pound, Mr. Eliot, Mr. 
» Wyndham Lewis, and, above all, in Mr. Joyce himself; in 
» many of the modern Parisians like Paul Morand and Louis 
) Aragon; in a Russian like Ivan Bunin. Bunin’s story, “The 
' Gentleman from San Francisco,” comes perhaps nearest to 


giving it complete artistic expression; but his manner is too 
minatory and apocalyptic. The liberation of Aristophanic 
comedy is its ideal expression. These writers are sometimes 
on the brink of it. Besides Mr. Joyce the only one who has 
taken the plunge is M. Morand, who has recently published 
a remarkable book of stories, ““Ouvert la Nuit,” in which 
the comic synthesis is very evident. 

We should like to imagine that the exasperation of the 
modern sensibility will be crystallized out into a new Aris- 
tophanism, a new Rabelaisianism, so that an explosive condi- 
tion might find its proper satisfaction in an explosive art. 
It would help to clear the ground for the necessary develop- 
ment of the calmer art of the novel, and to clear the minds of 
those who will have to address themselves to the problem 
of finding lucid symbols for the complexities they wish to 
convey. Undoubtedly, there is a means of satisfying the 
new standards of fidelity to experience without recourse to 
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obscurity and hieroglyphics. The road may not be easy to 
find, but it must be found. Otherwise the novel will reach the 
ridiculous position in which all that is interesting is unintel- 
ligible and all that is intelligible is uninteresting. That 
moment, indeed, seems at times to be very near. But we 


believe the danger is not really serious. Art has a way of 


surviving the most inevitable disasters. The present un- 
settlement of the art of fiction is perhaps hardly more than 
a crisis of indigestion. 

Prose fiction is the only vital and comprehensive literary 
form to-day. After a long period of constraint under the 
prestige of Flaubert it has had suddenly to accommodate 
itself to the immense reality of the nineteenth century. For 
many years the novelist has believed that the nineteenth 
century was Flaubert and Turgenev; now it turns out to 
have been Stendhal, Baudelaire, Nietzsche, Dostoevsky, 
Tolstoi, and Chekhov, and heaven knows what in science 
besides. We cannot wonder if modern fiction has bad dreams; 
only if it were not disturbed would there be cause for wonder, 
and alarm. 
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SCIENCE AND THE SOUL 
By VERNON KELLOGG 


N a letter (November 28, 1770) to Frederick William, 
Prince of Prussia, old Voltaire, keen-witted, caustic- 
tongued, skeptic — but not an atheist — wrote: 

“Tt is very true that we do not know any too well 
what the soul is; no one has ever seen it. All that we do know 
is that the eternal Lord of nature has given us the power of 
thinking, and of distinguishing virtue. It is not proved that 
this faculty survives our death; but the contrary is not 
proved either. It is possible, doubtless, that God has given 
thought to a particle to which, after we are no more, He will 
still give the power of thought: there is no inconsistency in 
this idea. 

“In the midst of all the doubts which we have discussed 
for four thousand years in four thousand ways, the safest 
course is to do nothing against one’s conscience. With this 
secret we can enjoy life and have nothing to fear from death. 

“There are some charlatans who admit no doubts... . 
Doubt is not a pleasant condition, but certainty is an absurd 
one. . . . From the depth of our profound ignorance let us 
do our best.” 

If this was the conclusion and belief of penetrating old 
Voltaire — over seventy when he wrote this letter — after 
— the result of four thousand years of discussion in 
tour thousand ways, what shall be our conclusion after listen- 
ing to a hundred and fifty more years of discussion in, per- 
haps, a few more ways? 

Soul seems to imply, in popular understanding, belief in 
God; and science, in the same understanding, disbelief 


in God. Hence the scientific man is popularly held to be a 
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disbeliever in soul. I do not think the argument sound; 
although, of course, the important matter of what is meant 
by soul has to be taken into account in such arguing and in 
the scientific man’s attitude towards it. I suppose that 
in some people’s definition of soul an essential point is that it 
is something derived by us from God. That scientific man 
who does not believe in God would not, in this case, believe 
in that kind of soul. 

As a matter of fact, and contrary to popular acceptation, 
a great many scientific men believe in God. It would be mere 
guess work — for I know of no pertinent census — to try to 
estimate the percentage of scientific men, the percentage, 
say, of the nine thousand listed in Cattell’s “American Men 
of Science,”’ who believe in God. But there are few churches 
in any city of this land in which Sunday morning does not see 
scientific men seated side by side with laymen, under the 
more or less inspired ministrations of preacher, priest, or 
rabbi. And they do not sit there as hypocrites — at least in 
any greater proportion than their non-scientific brethren. 

Voltaire, for some reason popularly reputed an arch- 
atheist — probably because he was an arch-enemy of hypoc- 
risy and doctrinaire theology — believed, as his letter to the 
Prussian prince declares, and many other of his letters and 
writings and utterances reveal, in God. Elsewhere in the 
letter from which I have quoted he quotes, from himself, his 
famous epigram: “Si Dieu n’existait pas, il faudrait |’ir- 
venter.” 

And then goes on to say: “But all nature cries aloud that 
He does exist: that there is a supreme intelligence, an im- 
mense power, an admirable order, and everything teaches 
us our own dependence on it.” 

Voltaire was such a vigorous and acid fighter of Roman 
Catholic persecution and Calvinistic intolerance, first in his 
own France and then in his adopted Switzerland, that, in 
his own time, when to fight the Church, even in its most 
Godless activities, was held to be fighting God, he naturally 
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came to be looked on as Lucifer in human flesh. And so he 
comes down to us, carelessly accepting his enemies’ estimate 
of him, as arch-atheist. 

Likewise, science, because it has fought some of the beliefs 
or pronouncements of the Church Fathers, is readily en- 
dowed with the mantle of disbelief in God, and by an easy 
transition, of disbelief in soul. But I know many living scien- 
tific men who would, if asked about their belief in soul and 
God, be perfectly willing to give you old Voltaire’s words 
to the Prince of Prussia, a hundred and fifty years ago, as 
exactly defining their own position to-day. Others would 
accept all that Voltaire says about soul and immortality, 
but refuse, perhaps, to accept his declaration that God must 
be, or, that the “immense power” and “admirable order” 
of Nature necessarily prove that there is God. 

Here, in camp in the Sierra Nevada, I see and feel all 
about me the immense power of Nature, but my training 
and vocabulary as scientific student lead me to describe this 
power in terms of physical and chemical forces which I 
accept as part of existing Nature. They are an incident of the 
existence of the universe. How the universe came to exist, is 
beyond my knowledge or hope of knowing, although much of 
the form and method and history of it I understand as the 
result of these physical and chemical forces that are its basic 
and axiomatic attributes. 

Similarly, my whole life as naturalist has revealed to me 
much of the admirable order in Nature, together, however, 
with much that is disorder, from a reasoning human point 
of view. Perhaps, instead of disorder I should say disharmony 
and waste and cruelty, all of which, however, spell something 
disorderly rather than admirable order. And all of which do 
not spell simply God, if God is what we humans understand, 
from our soul’s teaching, to be Goodness. Which brings me 
back to soul— and to Voltaire’s perfect statement about it: 
“It is very true that we do not know any too well what the 
soul is; no one has ever seen it. All that we do know is that 
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the eternal Lord of nature has given us the power of think. 
ing, and of distinguishing virtue. . . . In the midst of all 
the doubts which we have discussed for four thousand years 
in four thousand ways, the safest course is to do nothing 
against one’s conscience. With this secret we can enjoy life 
and have nothing to fear from death.” 

Whence or however we have derived soul, have it we do. 
As various as may be the definitions and meanings of soul as 
expressed by different sorts of persons, there is still a suff- 
cient something of commonness among these definitions to 
make it pretty certain that all of us are talking, partly at 
least, about the same thing. We all have a consciousness 
of conscience; an appreciation of virtue; a something that 
formulates ideals; something that produces compassion, 
pity, admiration of the man who sacrifices material success 
to right and who sees visions — and strives to help realize 
them — of social and racial progress towards ideals that, as 
J. Arthur Thomson says, are determined by our racial 
consciousness. 

It is not difficult for the biologist and biologic sociologist 
to make out a plausible case for the evolution of the animal 
instincts, based on racial or species advantage, such as care 
of young, loyalty to sex mates and to individuals of the same 
community (ants and social bees and wasps), and general 
mutual aid (commensal, symbiotic, and communal animals) 
into some of the altruistic virtues of human-kind. The worker 
honey-bee works itself to death collecting food for its hive 
mates and the young of the queen-mother. The worker ants 
devote themselves to every care needed for the eggs, larvae, 
and pupae of the nest. The soldier termites do nothing but 
defend the blind and defenseless workers of the termite com- 
munity. Mutual aid is a biological factor of advantage in 
the life of many animals, more important, in many casts, 
than mutual struggle. And all these biological instincts asso- 
ciated with the mutual-aid principle may have been the 
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bases for the development of altruistic practices among men. 
But human soul is so far and away above and beyond these 
that it is not satisfactory to most men — including most 
scientific men — to see in it only a quantitative extension of 
animal altruism. 

All this “soul” in the lower animals has its natural justi- 
fication, or its actual cause of being, in the material biological 
advantage it offers the species which show it. It is an under- 
standable help to them in maintaining life and reproducing 
their kind successfully, hence in the persistence of the species. 
The production and care of young, up to the time when these 
young are self-sustaining, involves in the animals, i in increas- 
ing measure as the position of the species is higher and higher 
in the animal scale, a behavior which has more and more 
resemblance to many virtues common in man. And some 
biologists and sociologists have seen in this, as I have already 
said, a sufficient proof that all human altruism has developed 
from this animal altruism. 

But two important elements distinguish human soul from 
animal “‘soul.’’ One is our consciousness of what we call 
soul; and the other is its independence, for justification or 
cause, of biological advantage. We can all see the biological 
advantage that man has had in his adoption as a species (not 
necessarily consciously—in fact almost certainly uncon- 
sciously, in his earlier stages of human existence a half- 
million years ago) of the mutual-aid principle as opposed to 
the rigorous personal mutual-fight principle. But we cannot 
see the biological advantage of conscience and ideals and 
the higher virtues. Personal consciousness, personal ideals 
and aspirations, and personal virtue beyond the point of 
biological advantage, make of human soul something quali- 
tatively different from animal “‘soul.’”’ At the same time and 
because of this they pose tremendous problems to the posses- 
sor of this soul. Whence and how came it? Is it part of man’s 
material body and doomed with it to extinguishment when 
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a certain muscle ceases to function? Or is it something but 
temporarily resident in, or an attribute of, this body, and 
free from death? Finally, to believe in soul must one believe 
in God? 

An affirmative answer to this last question practically 
presupposes that the answer to the first question is: Soul 
came to man from God. God made it. 

In the long discussion of soul — and God — that Voltaire 
refers to as the discussion of “four thousand years in four 
thousand ways,” and that goes on as ceaselessly and seriously 
to-day as ever, this has been one of the most widely accepted 
explanations of soul: God made and gave man soul, just as 
he made all else of man, and all of earth and universe. And 
if one can honestly and wholly believe in anything like a 
literal making by God of universe and earth and man, it will 
simply follow that such an one will trouble himself no more 
about the problem of the origin of soul. 

But many of those who believe in God and know they have 
soul do not accept to-day this simple explanation of the 
origin of man and earth and universe in their respective 
present forms. They explain to themselves, not very clearly 
but with something of relief from the both instinctive and 
reasoned revolt against the first naive explanation of things, 
that God made the beginnings and the plan for the evolution 
of man and things from those beginnings. And then they set 
themselves to work to trace out, by the study of astronomy 
and physics and chemistry and geology and biology, the 
interesting course of this evolution. 

But what about the unfolding or evolution of human soul! 
Where and when were its beginnings? And what was soul in 
its days of beginning? The universe in its beginning was gas 
—to go no further back — or furious motion — which it 
still seems to be — and the earth was a flaming mass, and 
man was a small-brained, strong-jawed, hairy brute. Uni- 
verse and earth and man have all changed, progressed, been 
subject to a continuous and continuing evolution. But soul! 
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what of that? If not animal altruism in its beginning, what 
was its beginning? 

The scientific man likes to see and feel or hear or taste and 

smell things. He likes them to be measurable. He likes to 
recognize the conditions under which things or phenomena 
occur. He likes to see that when the conditions re-occur the 
things and phenomena re-occur. He likes to control these 
conditions experimentally, and change them and note the 
consequent changes in the conditioned phenomena. It is 
under these circumstances that he feels somewhat sure of the 
universe — and himself. This kind of study and the recorded 
results of it are science. 
_ But, much as he may dislike to, he can accept things on 
different evidence — unless he is a scientific bigot. There are 
bigots among scientific men, as many perhaps and as nearly 
perfectly bigoted as among churchmen, philosophers, and 
politicians. But there are no more, and probably less. And 
those scientific men who are not bigots can and do accept 
soul on other evidence than that given them by their instru- 
ments of precision. They are conscious of soul. And they 
know it comes first among all things human. And many of 
them accept God, and believe that He comes first among all 
things existent or conceivable. But few of them are willing 
to say that all that is to be said of the whence and how of soul 
is said in the quick declaration: God made soul. That is not 
a scientific explanation of soul. They know that they are far 
from knowing yet the whole order of Nature. Hence they are 
willing to admit that things and phenomena may exist in 
Nature about which their science has yet given them no 
news. Among these things are consciousness, conscience, and 
soul. But they are agnostic about the whence and how of 
these things. Some day they may be able to know them 
“scientifically” — or they may not. Until then they will 
continue to believe and obey. Only they can’t explain. 

But this frankly troubles them. Of course, there are many 
other things whose explanation they lack, or towards which 
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they have made but a beginning. But most of these other 
things stand in another category. There are obvious angles 
of approach to them; they seem less mystic. Take, for exam- 
ple, this mighty tree at the base of whose towering hundred 
feet of trunk I sit writing. This tree is a yellow pine but that 
other, only a rod or two away, is a sugar pine. Both are grow- 
ing under apparently identical conditions of place and tem- 
perature and humidity and light. And yet one differs from 
the other in habit of branches, in manner of bark and needles 
and cones and in a score of other ways — two different kinds, 
or species, of pine trees. And there are still other species close 
about. Why should they so differ? What makes different 
species? This was the question uppermost in Darwin’s mind 
when he wrote “The Origin of Species,” which presented his 
conception of a scientific explanation of the problem. And 
since Darwin’s time we have learned more facts that tell us 
more about species’ differences. Yet we are still far from a 
generally satisfying explanation of species-forming. But we 
have been able to move forward in our understanding of 
species by scientific study, and that which we have learned 
takes its enduring place in our understanding of the general 
order of Nature. We have immensely more to learn of this 
order of Nature, but we feel that we have learned something 
about it, are daily learning more, and have every confidence 
of continuing to learn still more. And all this by the methods 
of science. 

Hence it is that the scientific man, who may believe in 
soul — his consciousness simply compels him to believe 
in soul, although he cannot see or measure it — and who 
may believe in God, has nevertheless a strong disinclination 
to accept as explanation of soul the simple declaration: God 
made it. He sees God making things, but not in any such 
simple, offhand, finished way as seems to be implied in the 
“God made it” explanation. He sees a great complexity in 
Nature, not only in the things and phenomena as they exist, 
but in their ways of coming to exist. And he sees this com- 
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plexity both of existence and coming into existence more and 
more revealing its mystery the more abundantly and in- 
tensely and perfectedly scientific investigation is brought 
to bear on it. 

And so he inclines to say of soul: Yes, there is soul; it is 
the greatest attribute of humanness. I know it exists, but 
[ don’t know whence or how it came. I should like to find out. 
And maybe some day I can. I have found out a good many 
other things about humanness. But I think there are easier 
things to attempt, other mysteries of Nature more likely 
to reveal their explanation to me with my present capacity 
and facilities for investigation. So if you like to say: God 
made soul, I have no objection. Only, as for me, I prefer to 
say: Yes, there is soul, but I don’t know whence soul came 
nor how. I am, as was old Voltaire a hundred and fifty years 
ago, agnostic. 
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THE NEW AGE AND THE NEW WRITERS 
By ARCHIBALD MACLEISH 


T is one of the most general superstitions now abroad 
in America that this present is, in some way not per- 
fectly explained, an age. And the strength of that 
superstition is the chief cause of our literary ills. There 

are few of the young novelists or the novel poets who do not 
believe with all their hearts, and there are not very many of 
the elder writers who seriously doubt, that they were born in 
time. With a few inconsiderable and scattered exceptions, it 
is their end and purpose to serve the time; to write, whatever 
comes of it, as children of the age. And in that purpose they 
write of the day and time, not in the spirit of the calendar 
that marks this evening’s sun for the same dear sun that 
John of Gaunt lay dying to in other air and over different 
hills, but in the spirit of a holy clerk celebrating a feast 
without anniversaries, or a lover glorifying the new beginning 
of time. For them this present, this hour of hours, is as com- 
plete, as real, as though it were not already past, and faith- 
fully they labor to paint its flesh. And under that compulsion 
they paint the flesh of hippogriffs and the hooves of goats. 

What else should they know but bewilderment or paint 
but prodigies? For this present day, whether it is an age in 


the history of the world or a mere shuffling and stumbling of 


old conjurer time from one trick to another, has little but 
restlessness and monstrosities for their imitation. It is a time 
new enough, enough different, enough unlike anything that 
has gone before, to demand its own interpretation in letters. 
But interpretation of what? There is a strange hand upor 
the sky, a wild unearthly roaring in the night, a wonderful 
weird glare along the ground. But there is neither reasonable 
shape, nor intelligible sound, nor light endurable. There are 
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things on the profile of a great city that could not be named 
in a sonnet written in the classical fashion. But how shall 
they be named in any other form? There are stirrings and 
whisperings and rumbles of earthquake and thunders out of 
clear weather, and sly, subtle whistlings in the streets which 
would shatter a resounding prose into its exclaiming syllables. 
But they suggest for themselves no more elastic speech. It is 
a world filled with marvels and wonders, but marvels without 
shape and wonders without significance.“And if, as the 
Scotch chaplain suggests in “Simon Called Peter,” the new 
conditions have “‘got laws governing them, same as the old 
— different laws maybe, but things you could perhaps reckon 
with if you knew them,” still we do not know them nor of 
what sort they are. The God of Israel has perished on a 
molecular theory, and in his place there rules a subtle acid in 
the blood, a secret salt in the protoplasm, a rule of proba- 
bility. The Satan of Milton has been supplanted by economic 
laws operating by rule and precept and slaying their millions 
with a pinch in the belly. But these are not rules or laws that 
make reasonable or explain. They neither grace nor sanctify 
the times. They are no more than the wires and strings upon 
which the players moved while yet there were players on the 
stage. 

The point is that we are living at the dead level of action. 
It has been observed of the development of ideas that their 
history is marked by a rhythm, a systole and diastole, of 
attainment and comprehension. For an age men labor in the 
blind, unperceiving discovery of circumstances and incidents; 
and then in one man’s lifetime, in the writing of a book, they 

climb to a realization of the significance of these circum- 
stances, the intention of these facts. They look from some 
discovered mountain of the mind over their patch-work 
world of ploughed fields and harbor-mouths and roadways 
and roofs, and suddenly it takes form beneath their eyes and 
for the first time they see its limits and its shape. And then, 
ina philosophy, in a phrase, the labor of a century is justified. 
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The nineteenth century was a period of this former sort, 
It was the most remarkable period of acquisition of knowl. 
edge of which we have any record. During those years human 
information as to the composition of the physical universe, 
the properties of its forces and elements, the history of our 
own race, the probable development of life, has been tre. 
mendously, overwhelmingly increased. We know, or we could 
know, more of the circumstance of the universal swirl than 
the wisest man that ever lived before. But these years have 
not been years of comprehension. So swift, so deep, has been 
the flood of new knowledge that it has overborne the imag- 
ination. The institutions of established understanding have 
been largely occupied to ignore it. Philosophies have been 
taken up with the problem of how to know more rather than 
with the problem of existing knowledge. No man, no church, 
no academy, has suggested a possible explanation of these 
besieging and ever renewed marvels and wonders of dis- 
covery. And bewildered and bored, humanity has, for the 
most part, escaped from too much knowing into levity or 
cynicism or indifference. It is more than half believed, and 
more so since the war than before, that civilization will 
destroy itself at last by the very perfection of its qualities, 
much as the sabre-tooth tiger is believed to have destroyed 
himself by the exquisite development of his deathly tooth. 

Literature, articled to such an age, must suffer for its 
existence, for it is the function of literature to understand 
and to represent, and to know only for the purposes of under- 
standing and representation. And here we have only know! 
edge and no understanding whatever. We know so much 
about the world that we can refute every traditional explana- 
tion of its existence, but we have no explanation of our 
knowledge. There is for instance the question of evolution. 
We know enough of the subject to accept the hypothesis of 
human evolution in one form or another as true. And having 
accepted so much we can no longer believe in various other 
convenient theories of our origin. But what this theory 0! 
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evolution means in terms of hope or realization once we have 
come so far, we cannot say, we cannot even guess. Mr. Shaw 
has written a very long preface to a very long play to explain 
that evolution is no more than the laborious technique of a 
divine creation which might as well have been performed first 
off. Mr. Belloc has demurred delightfully to the whole sub- 
ject in a recent article in THE YALE Review. But not even 
Mr. Wells has suggested the meaning and the significance of 
these derivations and these genealogies. There is again an 
atomic theory of matter whereby the universe becomes 
infinitely extensible in either direction, and the mind dangles 
between a conception of our solar system as an atom in a 
gigantic mass which immediately assumes some of the attri- 
butes of divinity, and a conception of all existing matter as 
infinitely divisible downward towards the final electron 
which, when we find it, shall be truth, and divine upon its 
part and in virtue of its finality. And there are scores of 
theories and hypotheses and discovered incidents besides, 
each of which in its possibilities cuts under most of our 
beliefs, and all of which are mutually contradictory and 
incomprehensible and bewildering. We may believe that time 
will produce another Dante in whose mind all these half-seen 
outlines and suggestions of form will fuse to a dream of life 
and so achieve reality. But that time is not now. And books 
that are to be written now, if they are written of this present, 
can have no comprehension of the world they exist to 
describe. 

The result so far as the novelists are concerned is — must 
be — evasion. Lacking an understanding of the human, the 
literary significance of these facts, these denials, these 
guesses and possibilities, there is no alternative but to evade. 
And yet so powerful is the compulsion to write of the present 
that evasion into other times, or out of time into imaginable 
kingdoms by imagined seas, is not to be thought of. Somehow, 
by some means, the novelist must stand between an actual 
yesterday and a possible to-morrow, and yet avoid to-day. 
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And it is not to be marvelled at that the tricks of balancing 
have become the common expedients of the profession and 
achieved a currency they do not deserve. There are after al| 
few enough ways to spin upon a wheel. 

The most popular contemporary evasion of the existing 
world is a romantic representation of “the world after the 
war” which uses the manner and method of realism to 
create a sordid, cynical, and unlovely society, and the per- 
suasion of romance to induce the belief that such a society 
actually exists. This is a cunning expedient not only because 
of its peculiar attractiveness to people who admire them. 
selves in the sinner’s rdle, but because of its appearance of 
half-truth. In this “world after the war,” the bewilderment, 


’ the indifference, the sophistication which do actually 


characterize the time, are projected as the products of 
nerve-shock and alcohol. They are misdescribed but they are 
there, and if we will yield to the plausible explanation that 
we lost our faith in God because of war pictures and synthetic 
gin the illusion is complete. But even so, this is but half the 
picture. The speculative and investigative attitude of mind 
which is the positive of these cynical and questioning nega- 
tives has no place in the romance. Instead of Faust, the true 
type of the modern mind, it is Silenus who plays the lead. 
And it cannot be wondered that the effect has been to per- 
suade the undergraduate generation that somehow, and for 
some marvellous secret reason connected darkly with the 
war they never saw, they are a wicked and a dangerous breed. 
They have no choice but to believe when their own con- 
temporaries turn state’s evidence against them. 

The second great evasion is of course the evasion of sex. 
And here again the plausibility of the performance is im- 
pressive. With the appearance of diving deep into the 
crawling, crowded waters of the age to close at last with 
Leviathan, the psychoanalytical novelist submerges himsel! 
magnificently in his tub. And instead of the cause of causes, 
studied comprehensively as a cause and in relation to its 
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effects, it is only sex that concerns him, sex for its own sake, 
sex as the cause of sex and the product of sex, and its own 
conclusion. He knows neither men nor women nor destiny, 
but only an enduring germ plasm washing its generations 
before it. And he pictures no more of the world than a 
sketching biologist of his frog. At his best, or his worst, he 
confuses, as Mr. Hergesheimer confuses in ‘“‘Cytherea,” the 
impulse of love with the ictus of sense and lays waste the 
lovely valleys of the moon. 

Irony and pathos are the stuff of these novels. The circus 
clown with his grotesque, ineffectual gestures, and his naive, 
distracted brain is the unhappy original of their heroes, and 
their heroines are fairy women with no souls. The common- 
place is their romantic world. Inconclusiveness is their end. 
But what else, under the compulsion of the time, could their 
substance be? Where faith is impossible, itony is a sort of 
faith, and where heroic tragedy.is inconceivable, pathos has 
a tragic air. Great dramas cannot be written on the preca- 
rious balance of artifice and evasion. And if “Moby Dick” 
with its salt reality, its awful destiny, its vast proportions and 
high stars, outreaches the farthest vistas of these books, it is 
in part because the white whale thus far surpasses the fishes 
in our seas. 

But it is more perhaps in poetry than in fiction that the 
confusion of the time has set its mark, for the modernists in 
poetry, the poets who have accepted, and who labor under, 
the superstition and the compulsion age, have not 
attempted to evade the present but to ess it. Matthew 
Arnold would have demanded what there might be in such 
a world as this for the “grand power of poetry” to work upon, 
that grand power which he called “‘its interpretative power; 
by which I mean not a power of drawing out in black and 
white an explanation of the mystery of the universe, but tize 
power of so dealing with things as to awaken in us a wonder- 
fully full, new, and intimate sense of them and of our rela- 
tions with them.” What is there to represent in poetry in a 
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world of which there is no comprehension, no understanding, 
only a dizzy confusion of facts and forms? How shall you 
express an age, the meaning of which is hidden and sealed, of 
which the face is cloudy, blown, and various? You cannot 
draw out your explanation in black and white — or in any 
combination of colors in the spectrum. You cannot deal with 
the wonders of the time in such a way as to awaken in anyone 
a sense of them or of his relation with them. Neither you nor 
any man understands what these forces and powers signify 
or what these machines intend. There is no longer a mystery, 
there are innumerable puzzles. And of no one is the solution 
discoverable, for of each the riddle may be explained into a 
hundred riddles more by the arts of an industrious research. 
To express such an age in verse is to express the uncompre- 
hended, the unrelated. And yet it is precisely that which the 
modernists attempt. And it is their success in that attempt 
which marks the impossibility of their task. 

For the modernist pretends no more than another that he 
understands his world, or that he, better than anyone else, 
can reduce the ore scratched out of the depths of the universe 
by a quarrying science. He expresses his age not by compre- 
hending the age, not by representing it in terms of compre- 
hension or against a background of experience, but by sketch. 
ing starkly the thing he sees, the cloudy and uncertain face, 
or by analyzing brilliantly the nervous excitement with which 
he sees it. He paraphrases Arnold to say: “I will so deal with 
the impressions of uncomprehended things upon my senses 
as to give you a wonderfully full, new, and intimate sense of 
how I feel. But as for the relation between what I feel and 
you — there is none. I have not felt you.” If the modernist 
fell short in his attempt it might still be possible to urge that 
the thing was feasible, that greater poetic power might yet 
justify his faith. But there are a good score of modernists who 
have succeeded so brilliantly as to damn their school forever. 
Their specular art, their decorative task, is unbelievably well 
performed. Bewilderment is refracted from bewilderment 
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with a nice, a calculating skill. Actuality, the thing seen, is 
so starkly, so purely, so perfectly painted that the painting 
deceives no more than a photograph deceives: we know it 
always for a copy having no life in its true self. Language, 
the form used, is so weeded and picked over and sorted for 
perfect and absolute expression of the thing pictured, so 
utterly stripped and naked of all allusion and connotation, 
so markedly, so startlingly apt, that only the words remain 
and no shadow of the thing described. It is etcher’s work, 
work done in a mirror, and all the lines are reversed and all 
the lights reflected. There is no vagueness, no suggestiveness, 
no possibility of imaginative realization, nothing but the 
hard, red, waxy apple balanced on a shining silver dish. What 
more should there be? An apple is a botanical enigma. A 
silver dish is the riddle of labor. And the apple is very red 
indeed like sealing wax or lacquer, and the silver dish is of a 
weight and of a substance. There is nothing more to be seen. 
There is nothing more to be said. And yet nothing has been 
seen and nothing said, for the object and the words used of it 
remain always color and sound, outline and sound, as unin- 
telligible as a metal bell glinting and clashing in a winter’s 
sun. 

The one thing certain of this poetry, this fiction, of the 
age, is that the age escapes it. Under the photographic 
sketches of the poets, behind the realistic romances of the 
novelists, the time itself works out its purposes. What these 
purposes may be, whether this half-light is the half-light of 
evening or of dawn, no man now living knows. Only we know 
that in the dusk gigantic shadows move and misty stars 
swing over and a wind goes by. And there are those who say 
that when the day is full again it will be seen the high gods 


moved among us unaware. 
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THE RECALL TO THEOLOGY 
By FRANCIS G. PEABODY 
HUNDRED — even fifty — years ago, a Chris. 


tian minister was by profession a theologian, 

He had been trained to discriminate among 

subtle distinctions in the nature of God; his 
preaching was primarily concerned with the ways of God to 
men, and the duty of men to God. The great words of Scrip- 
ture — Atonement, Conversion, Grace — or the established 
teachings of his own communion — Baptism, Orders, Sacra- 
ments — were the themes which he was set to enforce, and 
of which his congregation expected to hear. With the increas- 
ing complexity of social life, however, and its unprecedented 
calls for service, a great many ministers have practically 
abandoned thinking about theology. They have become men 
of affairs, church mechanics, or social workers, rather than 
theologians. They organize parishes, direct multifarious 
activities, reform neighborhoods, and preach on social re- 
generation. Socialism, temperance, thrift, and public health 
provide subjects for consideration in connection with wor- 
ship. Administrative efficiency and moral sympathy are 
more cultivated than intellectual power and disciplined 
wisdom. The conduct of worship, the preparation of sermons, 
and the administration of public affairs leave scant margin 
of time or energy for serious study. 

A habit of mind has thus become not infrequent in the pro- 
fession of the ministry which is quite distinct from that which 
characterizes a scholarly vocation. Practitioners of medicine 
or law or natural science are persistently and continuously 
students, open- -minded to each discovery of truth, and keep- 
ing pace with the march of intellectual progress. Practi- 
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tioners in the ministry may be easily tempted by the solici- 
tations of their work to a slackening of intellectual activity, 
and though their teaching may be both passionate and prac- 
tical, their minds are not infrequently the victims of soph- 
istry or superstition or sentiment. A distinguished critic 
seriously offended a clerical assembly by intimating that 
their habit of mind was marked by what he described as 
“intellectual frugality,” and that candid indictment by 


President Eliot was re-enforced by the words of the Bishop 


of Birmingham in addressing his own clergy. The reason, he 
said, why so many people did not find spiritual advantage in 
listening to preachers was that the preaching gave them little 
to think about. A supply of priests, in other words, could not 
make good a lack of prophets. The Church as an altar or 
workshop could not satisfy those who looked to the pulpit 
for an interpretation of truth. 

It must be admitted that the indifference exhibited to- 


; wards the complexities and artificialities of theological dis- 


cussion is not wholly unreasonable. Why, it is asked, should 


» aworld so deeply committed to critical problems of the social 


order be longer detained with debates concerning the mys- 
tery of the Godhead or the person of Christ? It has been 
playfully said by a German scholar that Jesus Christ came 
to save men from the theologians. Might he not, it is in- 
quired, if he came again, be moved to utter the same indict- 
ment against the Scribes and the Pharisees of to-day, who 
are still, with misdirected zeal, busily engaged in straining 


| out gnats and swallowing camels? Is not the modern world 


justified in regarding with indifference, if not with contempt, 
the archaic creeds and sectarian issues which preoccupy the 
theologians? Is it not time that theology was supplanted 
by sociology, and that controversies about God were dis- 
placed by consecration to man? 

These signs of the time, which might seem to encourage a 
practical, rather than a theological, ministry, are, however, 
less convincing than they at first appear. For, if one thinks 
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at all, he can hardly help thinking about the mysterious 
universe in which he finds himself; and as he thus thinks, he 
finds himself, in one way or another, inevitably theologizing. 
The only possible alternatives before him are to think s0 
seriously that he attains a vertebrated theology, or to think 
so casually and superficially as to be satisfied with a mollus- 
cous theology. ““When me they fly,” theology may say with 
Emerson, “I am the wings.” Even if one should undertake, 
as is now proposed, to establish new churches for old, to set 
humanism rather than theism as their foundation; to define 
God as the creation of man rather than as man’s Creator 
still those new churches would be devising a new theology 
and announcing a new creed. The only practical choice set 
before a reasoning being is between a theology which has 
timeliness and a theology which has timelessness; between a 
theology which has chains and a theology which has wings. 
Jesus Christ did not come to save men from the theologians; 
he came to save sinners, and among other sinners the 
theologians themselves. 

It is a most suggestive fact that the recall to theology 
which is at this moment most clearly made and most widely 
heard, is proposed, not by professional theologians, but by 
the most emancipated and detached of modernists. While 
many preachers are depreciating theological discussions, 
and applying their energies to matters of social or political 
reform, the underlying need of human nature for spiritual 
re-enforcement and assurance is expressed by teachers as 
remote from the traditions of theology as H. G. Wells and 
Bernard Shaw. At the close of Mr. Wells’s prodigious achieve- 
ment, which he calls “The Outline of History,” but which has 
been described by one critic as an “Incitement to History,’ 
he reaches the conclusion that the structure of civilization 
must rest on two pillars — the extension of education and 
the revival of religion. And these two supports, he affirms, 
are essentially one. Education, as Mr. Wells Says, must 
become again, in intention and spirit, religious. ° ‘Education 
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us is the preparation of the individual for the community, and 
he his religious training is the core of that preparation. .. . 
, fe Out of the trouble and tragedy of this present time there may 
e0 emerge a moral and intellectual revival, a religious revival, of 
nk asimplicity and scope to draw together men of alien races and 
15. now discrete traditions into one common and sustained way 
ith of living for the world’s service. We cannot foretell the scope 
be: and power of such a revival. The beginnings of such things 
set are never conspicuous. . . . Religious emotion — stripped 
ine | of corruptions and freed from its last priestly entanglements 
or, [| — may presently blow through life again like a great wind, 
yoy bursting the doors and flinging open the shutters of the 
set individual life.” 
has When one turns to Bernard Shaw, and recognizes, behind | 
na a pose of cynicism and self-importance, his serious intention, 
9s, he finds the same demand for a philosophy of religion which 
ns: shall satisfy the modern mind. In an English Review of last 
the J year, the famous iconoclast answers questions about the 
| universe and its laws. “If religion did not actually exist,” he 
ey says, “it would have to be invented. . . . All life is a series 
ely J of accidents, but when you find most of them pointing all 
by one way, you may guess that there is something behind them 
hile that is not accidental.”’ And as for Christ, this free-lance of 
ns. literature is daring and discerning enough to write: “At 
ical present there are probably more people who feel that in 
‘ual Christ is the only hope of the world than there ever were 
as before in the lifetime of men now living.”’ However unprofes- 
and sional or however inadequate these confessions may be, is it 
ave. not profoundly suggestive that the study of theology, which 
has has grown less commanding to many of its own experts, has 
ry.” become of such vital concern to these literary adventurers? 
tion And does not their evidence confirm the ancient conviction 
and that with all the hunger of the time for economic and political 
rms, readjustment, there remains to-day, as in every age, an 
nust unslaked thirst for the living God? 
tion To these general reflections on the signs of the present 
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time must be added one’s observation of the interior condi- 


tions of the Christian Church. Through a most extraordinary 
and surprising cycle of events, English-speaking Chrisiians 


are at this moment confronted by a strange reversion of 


thinking to types of theology from which it had been assumed 


that thinking people were long ago delivered. Millions of 


inquirers, trained and untrained, wise and otherwise, are, with 
intense fervor of feeling, engaged in controversies which are 
strictly theological in their nature, and with which none but 
theologians are competent to deal. As one recalls the history 
of Christian thought, he finds two doctrines giving stability 
and confidence to faith. The one is the doctrine of the 
Church; the other is the doctrine of the Bible. The fabric of 
Ecclesiasticism has rested on the authority of the priesthood 
and the creeds; the teaching of Protestantism has depended 
on the evidence of Scripture. For many generations these 
underlying assumptions have escaped serious scrutiny, while 
the theologians were busily building new superstructures of 
doctrine or enriching the beauty of their design. Suddenly, 
however, as if it were determined that matters which had 
been lightly regarded should be taken seriously and pushed 
to their logical issue, there has appeared a popular revival 
of inquiry concerning the meaning of the creeds and the 
authority of the Bible. The first of these divisions of opinion 
has become conspicuous in England in the issue between 
Ecclesiasticism and Modernism; the second has appeared in 
a dramatic, not to say, volcanic, form in the burning issue 
forced on American Protestantism between Liberalism and 
Fundamentalism. 

The controversy now so heated jin the Church of England 
concerns the inerrancy of the Church. Modernism urges 
flexibility, expansion, adaptation to new ideas of the world 
and its laws. If the creed teaches an impossible restoration 
of the bodily flesh, then the creed should be frankly modified 
or candidly spiritualized. If the grace of Apostolic succession 
is inconceivable‘as a gift conferred by tactual transmission 
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alone, but must be recognized in saints not blessed by the 
hierarchy, then the Church must frankly abandon its claim 
to a divine dispensation, and discriminate between Regular 
Orders as received through bishops and Valid Orders whose 
evidence of validity is simply the authority of saintliness. 
This desire for adaptability, practicability, and validity is, 
however, at once recognized as a serious peril to the Church 
as an established monument. Fixity, immobility, and uni- 
versality are of the essence of an authoritative Church. To 
tamper with the Book of Common Prayer may seem to 
undermine the structure of worship; to deny one article of 
the creed may seem to leave for the rest a dubious authority; 
to extend the area of Apostolic succession may appear to in- 
validate the priesthood. Modernism and Ecclesiasticism, 
whether in the Roman or the Anglican communion, are thus 
irreconcilable and divisive. Under the stronger hierarchy, 
the advocates of change have been promptly disavowed and 
excommunicated. Under the less drastic discipline of the 
Church of England, a Modernist, though he frankly disavow 
the creed which he daily repeats, may be first tolerated, then 
indicted, and finally acquitted by Episcopal judgment, and 
the continuity of the Church secured at the cost of lucidity 
in the creed. 

The situation among the Evangelical Churches in the 
United States is even more deeply involved in theological 
perplexity, created by a new examination of the Bible. With 
admirable prudence the Roman Catholic system has always 
guarded the Bible from the uninstructed study of the laity, 
maintaining that Scripture, though holy, must be interpreted 
by a Holy Church. Protestantism, on the other hand, has 
encouraged a supreme confidence in the printed word. The 
Bible has been very generally accepted, not merely as a 
medium for the word of God, but as that word itself; in- 
errant, conclusive, accessible to all who can read, mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest. When, a few years ago, the sanguine 
slogan was circulated in the interest of foreign missions, 
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“The evangelization of the world in this generation,” and the 
improbability of this universal acceptance of Christ by 
Buddhists, Mohammedans, Confucians — not to speak of 
savage races — was suggested, a zealous promoter of the 
vast enterprise answered that the end desired would be at- 
tained if the Bible could be made accessible to every conti- 
nent and race. With this sufficient agent of redemption at 
command, the responsibility for results might be laid on the 
unconverted. If with the Bible in their hands they did not 
find their way to Christ, the awful consequence was no fault 
of the missionary. It was enough to urge the admonition of 
the Fourth Gospel, “Search the Scriptures, for in them ye 
think ye have eternal life, and they are they which testify 
of me.” Such has been the unperturbed reliance of the great 
majority of Protestants on the Biblical foundation of their 
faith. It is said that over the door of a church in California 
stands a statement of faith, beginning: “The Bible, consist- 
ing of all the books of the Old and New Testaments, is the 
Word of God; a supernaturally-given revelation from God 
Himself, concerning Himself, His being, nature, character, 
will and purposes; and concerning man, his nature, need, 
duty, and destiny. The Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments are without error or misstatement in their moral and 
spiritual teachings and record of historical facts. They are 
without error or defect of amy kind.” 

As one reflects on this doctrine of Biblical inerrancy, it 
seems surprising that so unstable a support of faith should 
have remained so long undisturbed. An infallible Book is 
much more difficult to guarantee than an infallible Church. 
Unchangeable as an institution may be affirmed to be, there 
is always room for re-definition and expansion, through the 
action of some Council or Pope or Conference; but a book 
is always the same; and a closed book shuts out a changing 
world. For many generations of Protestantism the Book was 
a sufficient guide; one might open its pages at random and 
obey the first command that met the eye. But the Nemesis 
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which Biblical literalism invited could not be forever de- 
layed, and it has been reserved for the present time to follow 
the logic of literalism to its limit, and to call fresh attention 
to those anticipations of a world catastrophe and a millennial 
reign of Christ which the New Testament writers report with 
such confident and dramatic hope. The issue raised by the 
Millennianists is therefore not primarily concerned with the 
details of their visionary expectation, but with the underly- 
ing question of the authority of the Bible itself. If the New 
Testament be the infallible word of God, then the signs of 
the present time — its great tribulations, wars and rumors of 
wars — may be with entire legitimacy interpreted as fulfill- 
ing the solemn prophecy of the twenty-fourth chapter of 
Matthew’s Gospel, and fortify the assurance that “Immedi- 
ately after the tribulation of those days . . . shall appear 
the sign of the Son of Man in heaven.” In other words, the 
propagandism of Millennianism, revolutionary and paralyz- 
ing as it is, is the logical consequence of that Biblical literal- 
ism which has been long permitted to sleep without protest, 
but which has abruptly waked into self-consciousness and 
aggressive activity. 

Even more surprising than the renascence of the Millen- 
nianism of the New Testament is the revival, under theologi- 
cal leadership of a distinguished politician, of the authority 
of Genesis concerning the origin of man. Most people over 
fifty years of age had imagined that they had outlived the 
period of controversy between science and religion, geology 
and Genesis, evolution and special creation. But the whirligig 
of time brings in his revenges, and the popular disinclination 
to acknowledge a simian ancestry has lately failed by but one 
vote of being endorsed by the Legislature of Kentucky. 
One recalls the famous rejoinder of Huxley to the Lord 
Bishop of Oxford at the meeting of the British Association, 
when Bishop Wilberforce, at the end of a half hour’s address, 
turned to Huxley and begged to inquire whether it was 
through Mr. Huxley’s grandfather or grandmother that he 
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claimed his descent from a monkey. “The Lord hath de. 
livered him into my hands,” whispered Huxley to his neigh- 
bor, Sir Benjamin Brodie; and, deliberately rising, said that, 
in his opinion, a man had no reason of being ashamed of hay- 
ing an ape for his grandfather. “If there were an ancestor 
whom I should feel shame in recalling, it would rather be a 
man — a man of restless and versatile intellect — who, not 
content with an equivocal success in his own sphere of activ- 
ity, plunges into scientific questions with which he has no real 
acquaintance, only to obscure them by an aimless rhetoric, 
and distract the attention of his hearers from the real point 
at issue by eloquent digressions and skilled appeals to religious 
prejudice.” Could any words be more directly applicable to 
the protagonist of Genesis who has been lately described as 
“the most important personal influence in America to-day”? 

Here then, in a formidable manner, and in the most ele. 
mentary terms, is a popular revival of interest in speculations 
which are essentially those of theology. Instead of being an 
outgrown science, theology turns out to be the passionate 
interest of millions of plain people. Human nature is incor- 
rigibly theological. This fruitless and loose thinking on great 
themes is an indication, not that the world has outgrown 
theology, but that if theology be not promoted by trained 
and disciplined scholars, then it is sure to fall into the hands 
of untrained and undisciplined minds, and to involve either 
a superstitious reverence for the Church or a misguided 
idolatry of the Bible. Nor are these results of an improvised 
theology the most alarming. The indirect consequence o! 
such ecclesiastical casuistry or evangelical Bibliolatry 1s 
even more threatening. It is not in the conclusions of Moé- 
ernism or of Millennianism themselves, but in the complete 
alienation of intelligent inquirers from the whole subject of 
religion, if it be made to appear to be inextricably involved in 
impossible claims or apocalyptic dreams. If this be Christian 
thought, then for the great majority of trained minds it has 
no place among the real concerns of the modern world. 
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What then is essential if, under these conditions, Christian 
loyalty is to be maintained? There must be a way al thinking 
permitted, and applied to modern life, which is unembar- 
rassed, fearless, and sane. The issues presented must be, not 
so much fought through, as thought through. If the Christian 
life is to be rescued from the reactionaries and the sentimen- 
talists, theology must once more issue its proclamation of 
emancipation, “Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall 
make you free.” If the Christian Church is to justify its 
leadership in the modern world, this must be, not merely 
through its reformatory spirit or philanthropic zeal, but 
through its clear and convincing thinking on the great 
themes of God and man. 

And how shall the Christian Church secure this fresh sup- 
ply of sane thinking, and the productive scholarship which 
shall confirm and disseminate a reasonable faith? The Regius 
Professor of Divinity at Oxford has lately expressed himself 
on this subject in words which, with some allowance for 
geographical and ecclesiastical remoteness, deserve repeti- 
tion. The usefulness of the ministry for a generation where so 
much thinking is going on is, Professor Headlam says, to be 
largely dependent on three conditions. The first is that the 
earlier education of those destined to be preachers shall be 
the same as that designed for other callings; in other words, 
that the preacher shall know what other people are thinking 
about, and shall use the language and forms of reasoning 
which are habitual in contemporary life. It is an admonition 
like that which the New Testament offers in affirming that 
we should “‘live soberly, righteously, and godly in this 
present world.’”’ Not to be sober, righteous, and godly is to 
be unworthy of the ministry; not to live in this present world, 
understanding its real problems and meeting its real needs, 
is to encourage the segregation and impotency of the ministry 
among the difficult circumstances of the present time. 

Secondly, Professor Headlam advises that theological in- 
struction shall be given in a university, not in a seminary or 
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college set apart from the main movement of academic life. 
One has only to observe the curriculum now accepted by all 
seminaries as essential, to appreciate the advantages which 
association with a university insures. Sociology, philosophy, 
psychology, music, art — not to speak of the natural sciences 
— have become legitimate elements in the training of a min- 
ister; and the correlation of studies and intimacy with other 
groups of studies stimulate competition and promote appre- 
ciation. To study theology in monastic seclusion may prepare 
one for another world than this, but to demonstrate that 
theology is the queen of the sciences, by the divine right of 
its comprehensive character, is to meet the present world 
with authority and power. 

Finally, Professor Headlam urges that theological teaching 
should be emancipated from an examination system, and 
provided with tests which have reality and permanent sig- 
nificance. No one who has had any acquaintance with the 
theological schools can fail to recognize the timeliness of this 
principle. The accumulation of lecture notes and the assimi- 
lation of predigested instruction, which have been the tests 
of scholarship commonly accepted in American academic life, 
may encourage in students for the ministry ecclesiastical 
conformity or may fortify traditional orthodoxy, but these 
products of an examination system are likely to give slight 
nourishment to the thinking faculty. Their tendency is to 
convert the student’s mind into a graphophone record, which 
is able to reproduce, often with metallic crudity, whatever 
has been spoken into its receiver. If the aim of theological 
teaching be to immunize minds from the germs of thought 
which float in the atmosphere of the present time, then a 
prophylactic injection of authoritative doctrine may sufice; 
but if the aims of such teaching are spiritual leadership and 
sympathetic interpretation of modern life, then nothing but 
exposure, acclimatization, the risk of contagion, and the 
strength to assimilate, can be the conditions of health and 
power. 
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One of the most inspiring theologians in America, con- 
forming to the academic rule which required an examination, 
confronted his class at the end of a year’s lecturing with the 
single word “Sin.”” What he demanded was not the recapit- 
ulation of his entire system, to which his haggard students 
had devoted sleepless nights of cramming, but some evidence 
that a single and fundamental theme of Christian thought 
could be intelligently surveyed and given its place in one’s 
seneral view of God and man. It was not so essential that 
the student’s theology should agree with the teacher’s, as 
that it should agree with the truth; that it should have mani- 
fest consistency and show reasonableness, open-mindedness, 
and insight. The recall to theology is thus a summons not to 
parrots but to prophets. The future of the Christian religion 
is to be made secure, not by sheltering minds from the mod- 
ern world, but by training minds to interpret the modern 
world. ““Wisdom,” the Book of Proverbs says, “stands 
where the paths meet”; and at a time like the present 
moment, when before Western civilization there lies one path 
leading to destruction and another leading to restoration, 
nothing but Wisdom, standing where the paths meet, can 
show to a bewildered world the Way of Life. 
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TWO SONNETS 
By CLEMENT WOOD 


INCE all is vanity —O shrewdest preacher! — 
Since death and dust are sure, for all our hoping, 
Why then should man, discriminating creature, 
Continue in his unproductive groping? 
What is the gain of all the painful scramble, 
The hours of patient building in the sun, 
When the sure sea, the hour alone a gamble, 
Will wash away our ramparts one by one? 
Why taste the joy embittered by the pain? 
Why starve the spirit pale, in serving duty? 
What use the chase of good repute or gain, 
And the mad hungry servitude to beauty? 
This life is worthless: then why wait to spend it? 
Surely the wiser part would be to end it! 


HAT which made me was bred of ache and bleeding, 
Of ageless agony that shrieked and tore: 
And since all this has gone into the kneading, 
My substance can endure a little more. 
What if men labor for deceitful prizes, 
Or if no prizes crown the thorny strife? 
We know, beyond the last remote surmises, 
That life itself is the reward of life. 
We know each day goes deathward robed in splendor, 
That night is deep and still and ever dear, 
That men are warm in friendship, women tender, 
And that their love brings brimming harvest here, 
A bright rebirth before the old soul perish, 
An immortality to touch and cherish. 
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AUSTRIA AND CENTRAL EUROPE 
By JOSEF REDLICH 


HE position of the Republic of Austria as a part 

of the new order of Europe has recently under- 

gone an important change. This has not yet been 

sufficiently recognized abroad. Unfortunately, the 
outside world has grown accustomed to regular and periodic 
descriptions of misery and distress among the Austrians, 
particularly the Viennese population, and of the continuous 
course of social and economic dilapidation in Austria as a 
consequence of the steadily increasing inflation of Austrian 
currency. Instead of describing once more that well-known 
situation, I think it better to draw the attention of the Ameri- 
can reader to the change in the European aspect of the 
Austrian problem which has taken place in the last few 
weeks. Austria has again become a political problem of 
European significance. 

This change took its rise from the Genoa Conference and 
its apparent failure in dealing with the general questions of 
the economic and financial life of the Continent as well 
as the special question of Austria’s existence. The head 
of the Viennese government at the time, Chancellor Schober, 
a very able administrator, trusted not only by all good 
citizens of Austria but also by the statesmen of the foreign 
powers, in vain did all he could at Genoa to convince the 
leading men there of the urgent necessity that the powers 
support the tottering edifice of independent Austria by 
magnanimous measures, thus making good the solemn prom- 
ses of the victors that had accompanied the signing of the 
Treaty of St. Germain. The hope to which public opinion 
in Austria had clung since 1920 was that the Western 
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powers, aided by the government of the United States, 


would enable Austria, by vouchsafing to the new republic 


a sufficient loan on liberal terms, to stabilize the value of 


its money, and restore the balance of its budget, so that 
Austria would be capable, step by step, of reforming the 
whole disrupted and defective fabric of its social and eco- 
nomic life. A comprehensive scheme of internal reforms, 
aiming particularly to increase the yield of direct and in- 
direct taxation, and elaborate plans —— economy in 
public administration were announced by the National A 
sembly and put in practice immediately by the government 
after its organization. The most important step tow ards the 
realization of the entire scheme was to obtain from all signa- 
tories of the peace treaty formal assent to the suspension 
of the mortgage laid by the treaty upon all assets of the 
Austrian republic as a guarantee for the reparation liabili- 
ties which the treaty created. It took more than a year to 
obtain this assent from most of the powers, the United 
States giving it in the form of a Congressional joint resolu- 
tion in March, 1922. Several European states, however, 
still refused to agree to this, Rumania withholding its con- 
sent in spite of all the endeavors of the Austrian Chancellor 
at Genoa. 

This failure, in addition to the growing opposition of 
the Pan-German party, which, allied with the Christian 
Socialists, had formed the parliamentary majority supporting 
Chancellor Schober, made his position untenable. There- 
upon despair seized all classes of the people. A period of 
unparalleled sinking in the Austrian rate of exchange fol- 
lowed. The dollar rose to an equivalent of twenty thousand 
crowns, and prices of the necessities of life went up ex- 
cessively. All this, of course, knocked the bottom out of 
the financial and administrative reforms, and the whole 
scheme of balancing the budget by the expected increase 
of revenue from the new tax laws fell to pieces because of 
the depreciation in the currency. For two years every man 
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and woman in Austria had been led to expect salvation 
from a suspension of the treaty liabilities of the state and 
from a large loan to be conceded to Austria on the basis 
of its assets thus set free. Then last summer, all these hopes 
were shown to be utterly vain and deceptive. Still, a new 
government was formed by the leader of the Christian 
Socialist party, Dr. Seipel, who restored the coalition of 
this party with the Greater Germany faction, and thus be- 
came Chancellor of the State. 

In a very remarkable manner Dr. Seipel was able to allay 
despair and to revive confidence. His main idea was that 
Austria must not build all its hopes on foreign loans, but 
must help itself. A new bank of issue was planned which 
was to undertake the great work of supplying sound money 
instead of the billions of almost worthless nominal paper 
crowns. The great Viennese banking institutions were pre- 
vailed upon to pledge themselves to found this new bank 
of issue by disposing of their reserves of foreign money of 
full value; immediately after the opening of the new bank 
of issue the printing press was to be stopped categorically 
and permanently. A new capital levy and new taxes, be- 
sides other measures increasing the present public revenue, 
were to yield a sum sufficient to cover most if not all the 
deficit of the budget. A special Act of Parliament, aiming 
at economy, provided for a systematic diminution in the 
number of state officials and employees of the state rail- 
ways and state factories. The immediate increase in all 
public taxes and tariffs, as well as in the price of postage 
stamps and of articles produced under state monopolies, 
such as cigars, cigarettes, and salt, brought about a new 
increase in the cost of living, necessitating another advance 
in all wages and salaries. Inflation, thereby considerably 
enhanced, unavoidably caused a further terrible fall in the 
value of Austrian money in foreign countries; and the situ- 
ation in Austria suddenly became critical again. 

At this time the Conference of the Allied Powers was 
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taking place in London, and the Austrian government again 
implored the overlords of Europe for speedy help, that is, 
for the promised loan in a sufficient amount. But Mr. Lloyd 
George flatly refused and referred the helpless republic 
once more to the League of Nations, whose financial com. 
mittee had shown itself absolutely powerless, in spite of its 
best will, to come to the rescue of Austria. This procedure 
destroyed the last bit of value left in the Austrian crown: 
the American dollar rose to the equivalent of almost a hun- 
dred thousand crowns. At the same time the Czecho-Sjo- 
vakian crown, becoming the object of foreign currency 
speculation, rose to double its value. As Austria has to pay 
for fuel, sugar, and many other necessities of life in Czecho- 
Slovak money, this means a real catastrophe. All govern- 
mental schemes and measures for balancing the budget are 
now hopeless and useless. The fresh rise in prices continues 
the terrible process of destroying what is left of capital 
reserves and must lead to a progressive emptying of Austria 
of all sorts of raw material and manufactured goods, as 
these cannot be imported any longer owing to the prohibi- 
tive rates of exchange for Austrian money. Since August 
the budget of the republic has been figured in trillions; 
everyone’s annual household budget in millions. Immense 
quantities of high-sounding bank notes run like sands 
through the fingers of the masses. The tragedy of this un- 
fortunate country seems to be nearing the climax. The 
Austrian crown has assumed the Hippocratic features of 
the Soviet ruble, and the spectre of a famine this winter 
rises before a disheartened people. 

This desperate situation has led inevitably to a policy 
of despair. The Chancellor declared that hesitation was 
no longer tolerable. If Austria was not to perish physically, 
decisive measures must be taken immediately. Austria could 
not live longer in its isolated condition of starvation and 
hopelessness: it must form part of a big economic system 
even at the cost of relinquishing political independence. 
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Therefore Dr. Seipel made certain proposals to Italy for a 
commercial and fiscal union. He met the Italian statesmen 
in Verona, but the first conferences clearly revealed in- 
superable obstacles on both sides. Then the Chancellor 
travelled to Prague, to seek help and advice from Dr. Benes: 
he could obtain no more than the promise that the Czecho- 
Slovakian government would support Austria with all its 
power before the League of Nations Council. The j journey 
of Dr. Seipel to Berlin resulted in nothing but an expression 
of deepest regret that Germany, with the best intentions 
and the sincerest pity, could not do anything for the Aus- 
trian people. 

All these moves, taking the public by surprise, produced 
a strong reaction in the press and in the governments of 
Austria’s neighbors. Czecho-Slovakia and Jugoslavia in the 
name of the Little Entente protested vehemently against 
any attempt by Italy to amalgamate Austria with itself. 
The official press of the Italian government pronounced 
not less emphatically that seizure of Austria or of parts 
of it by Czecho-Slovaks or Jugoslavs would mean a casus 
belli. Hungary, of course, protested strongly against any 
political move by the Little Entente which would deprive 
the Magyars of their only neighbor that was not hostile 
towards them. The government press of Vienna, in view of 
this turmoil, expressed the firm resolution of the Chancellor 
to put an end to the impossible situation of Austria by 
independent action, whatever might follow. 

These proceedings did not fail to make an impression on 
the leading statesmen of France and England. It was real- 
ized there that any act of despair by the Austrian govern- 
ment or any threat of dissolution of the Austrian federal 
republic could seriously disturb the peace of all Europe. 
Of a sudden, the situation of Austria was seen in its real 
significance: statesmen in London, Rome, and Paris recog- 
nized it as a serious and complex political problem con- 
cerning the whole Continent. Consequently, the course of 
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action of the great powers in dealing with Austria, losing 
its merely eleemosynary character, took on the aspect of 
the protection of the Continent against the outbreak of 
new wars in its very centre. The League of Nations, whose 
regular Assembly meets in the month of September, im- 
mediately after its opening last autumn, occupied itself 
with the particular work of solving the Austrian problem 
and tackled it by appointing two special committees, one 
of them under the presidency of Lord Balfour. Dr. Seipel 
went to Geneva, and after almost a month of investigation 
and deliberation it was officially announced that a large 
loan of 650 million gold crowns will be conceded to Austria, 
to be guaranteed by England, France, Italy, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia and, as was later reported, also by Belgium and Swit. 
zerland. At the same time, as has been publicly stated, an 
elaborate plan of permanent financial control over Austria 
has been devised. This constitutes an important step 
towards efficient grappling with the Austrian problem. 

It is, of course, impossible to foresee all the difficulties in 
the way of reconstruction, or to say what the next stages 
in the execution of this great work of the League of Na- 
tions will be. Whatever they are, a short outline of the 
present foreign relations of this small republic of the Alpine 
Germans, federated with Vienna and its environs, will pre- 
pare the American public for a better understanding of 
them. These relations have been determined from the be- 
ginning by the French victors, who conceived of a “New 
Europe” to be based upon the wreck of the Central Em- 
pires, and sought to secure the new order by the lasting 
annihilation of the Teutonic race as one of the strongest 
political and economic organisms of Europe and of the 
world. Hence the German Empire, though at present 4 
democratic republic, though deprived by the peace treaties 
of large parts of its old territory, and of millions of its 
people forced as citizens into Poland, France, Belgium, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, must be prevented from unit- 
ing with one of the oldest and racially purest components 
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of the whole German nation, that of the Austrian Alpine 
countries. And this in spite of the fact that all these lands, 
which have formed for six hundred years the political patri- 
mony of the House of Austria, were an integral part of the 
Holy Roman Empire of the German nation as long as it 
lasted, and belonged to the German Confederation down to 
1866. For the same general reason the founders of the Czecho- 
Slovak republic were even prohibited from diminishing 
their millions of German citizens by transferring certain 
purely German frontier districts to their neighbor, the re- 
public of Germany. All this was forbidden because it would 
have increased the man-power and economic sphere of Ger- 
many. This policy of Monsieur Clemenceau only overlooked 
the fact that Austria, as it was left by the peace treaties, 
crippled territorially, prostrated by the war, the blockade, 
the reparation clauses, and the conditions of the armistice, 
could not stand alone in Europe, and that economically 
it was too weak to recover by its own efforts. 

The addition of 300,000 German peasants of Western 
Hungary to Austria has not improved the economic posi- 
tion of the latter to any considerable extent. Yet by this 
little piece of “national self-determination” the relations 
between Austria and Magyar Hungary have been strained 
temporarily to the utmost and will permanently remain 
unsatisfactory. The consequence thereof is that no com- 
mercial treaty between the two states has been concluded, 
and that Hungary carefully obstructs the free exchange of 
Austrian manufactures with its surplus agricultural products, 
so sorely needed by Austria. The forced inclusion of our 
beloved valleys of the South Tirol, the home of 300,000 Ger- 
mans of the oldest Germanic stock, in the Italian dominion 
has poisoned from the beginning the relations between Austria 
and Italy, as the reckless partition of Styria between Jugo- 
slavia and Austria has permanently injured the good feeling 
between those two nations, which otherwise would have no 
surface of lasting friction. 

There remains Austria’s relation to Czecho-Slovakia, 
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where almost four million Germans are living, united with 
Austria, particularly with Vienna, by innumerable family 
ties and mutual economic interests, as well as by a common 
national culture and a common history of four hundred 
years. In spite of several unjust rectifications of the old 
Austrian frontiers in favor of the new Czech state, and jn 
spite of a hostile fiscal, financial, and passport policy on 
both sides during the first years after the armistice, the 
relations between these two countries have slowly become 
better than those of Austria with any of its other neighbors, 
This undoubtedly is due, to a large extent, to the influenc 
and the wisdom of President Masaryk, and to the far-seeing 
and consummate statecraft of his Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Doctor Benes. On the other side, it was the deep 
insight into the real exigencies of both nations and the 
manly honesty of Chancellor Schober that brought about 
the Treaty of Lana, concluded in 1921 between the Aus- 
trian and the Czecho-Slovakian governments, by which the 
first step was made towards a policy of mutual friendship 
and support, both in the political and the economic fields. 
This policy, violating the feelings of the German National- 
ist party in Austria, led after a time to the parliament: 
overthrow of the Schober ministry. Nevertheless, the a |. 
icy of Lana has not been abandoned either in Prague or 
in Vienna. Still, the predominance of the Nationalist party 
among the Germans of Czecho-Slovakia and its conse- 
quence, the continuance in Austria of a German policy of 
stubborn opposition to the Czecho-Slovak republic, work 
like an efficient brake in impeding the course of the impulse 
given on both sides by the Treaty of Lana. As long as the 
German people in Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia maintain 
their present political attitude at home, a more intimate 
political andcommercial alliance between Austria and Czecho- 
Slovakia must be deemed most improbable, if not impossible 
Thus Austria is and remains isolated, both politically 
and economically, and this is the deepest and most serious 
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cause of its political and financial weakness. This isolation 
is not so much the result of outspoken ill-will on the part 
of the neighbor nations as the outcome of the strong 
protectionist and mercantilist policy now dominating the 
whole Continent. An intense hostility to the ideas of free 
trade and traffic is one of the worst consequences of the 
war throughout Europe; it is rigorously maintained by the 
big economic “interests,” by the political parties, and by 
the governments. But to no country is it so injurious as 
to Austria with its great metropolis, Vienna, whose very 
existence depends upon free trade and the abolition of all 
impediments to international traffic. From this point of 
view, all the Austrian governments since the erection of 
the republic deserve severe censure; for their fiscal policy 
in every case has been very much like that of their pro- 
tectionist neighbors. 

It should not be concealed that the intolerable situation 
in which the very act of its creation by the peace treaties 
placed Austria has been much aggravated by many mis- 
takes of the political parties that make up the sovereign 
National Assembly of the country and the governments 
appointed by it. This is true in respect of both foreign pol- 
icy and commercial programme. The tendency of the old 
Austrian war government to suppress economic freedom 
and to monopolize for the state the disposition of all the 
economic activities of the people can easily be explained 
and excused by the necessity of a general state dictator- 
ship that arose in all belligerent countries. That such a 
policy was continued in the new small republic of Austria, 
though mitigated in various ways, can be excused to a 
certain extent by the fact that the severe blockade was 
maintained by the victors for more than a year after the 
armistice. Yet state socialism of this kind has been pre- 
served in republican Austria much less for this reason than 
as the consequence of a general and strong, but vague, idea 
entertained by the leading party, the Social Democrats, 
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that economic omnipotence should be maintained by the 
public administration, which must henceforward execute 
only the will of the masses of the people, as a first large 
step towards the great Social-Democratic goal, namely, the 
“socialization” of the means of production and distribu- 
tion of goods. 

However, all these and other mistakes and misapprehen- 
sions of the political parties and their leaders must be 
regarded as merely incidental beside the main source of 
Austrian distress and continuous sinking — the fundamental 
errors of the peace treaties. The final work of the Paris 
Conference, overwhelmingly disintegrating in character, 
created on the territory of the former Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy a system of isolated sovereign states, of which 
Austria, as the weakest, soon showed the evil fruits of 
such a policy most clearly and blatantly. Now more than 
ever it is hoped here that the League of Nations is going 
to succeed in its plan for saving Austria by a big loan and 
efficient financial control. Yet when this is done, there will 
still remain an urgent necessity — and not merely for Aus- 
tria’s sake — to restore, by friendly agreements and with 
unprejudiced understanding of the identity of their vital 
interests, a system of mutual relations among all the “suc- 
cession states” carved out of the old Dual Empire, aiming at 
co-operation in political as well as economic and financial 
policy. This course alone will lead them into a new age of 
progress and prosperity. 
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THE NEAR EAST TANGLE 
By DUNCAN BLACK MACDONALD 


ROM the nature of its subject, this article cannot 

give a complete picture. It can only pick out and 

describe dominante lements in the complex and 

entangled Near Eastern situation. Nor has it a 
specific solution to offer. It seeks rather to show, if indirectly, 
the futility of specific solutions and short ways with Islam, 
and particularly with Turkey. Nor would it suggest either 
pap or pessimism; only that life with all its dangers 
and responsibilities and its infinite hopes, is behind its state- 
ments. It seeks, in a word, to know and to understand the 
outburst of life in the Moslem East. And in dealing with life 
a many-sided knowledge is needed; for life is sure to be full of 
paradoxes and contradictions, and even, at bottom, is apt to 
be flatly illogical — or at least to seem illogical to us. 

“We are the thieves of Mahadeo,” say the Bhils in one of 
Mr. Kipling’s stories; “when we are frightened we always 
steal.” This is good psychology, East and West. Put into 
more academic language, it means that under excitement we 
revert to primitive conditions and attitudes; and that we do 
so especially when religious associations enter into the com- 
plex. We have known, as a matter of fact, the truth of this for 
ourselves ever since the war, although “religious associa- 
tions” do not seem with us now to play a very vital part. In 
the East they do. And the East, for all its supposed calm, 
fatalism, and apartness, is much more unstable, nervously 
and emotionally, than the West. We may have “crime 
waves,” and our young people may seem to have got a bit 
out of hand; but the brain-storms of the East are pandemic, 
rise to cataclysms, and threaten catastrophe. There can 
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be no doubt that the whole East is suffering to-day from a 
bad attack of nerves, and that such maladies with the 
Oriental lead to sweeping action more quickly than with 
us. The trouble at Herrin, Illinois, is still a glaring exception, 

There is also in the East the uneasy intellectual; and in its 
present nervous condition it is liable to be affected by him 
more practically than are we, who, in our subconscious 
bottoming, despise theorists and builders of utopias. It is the 
exceptional college boys with us who become intoxicated with 
ideas; that class in the East to-day is on the hair-trigger for 
processioning, demonstrating, and rioting. The dominating 
idea may be of one kind or another; but very young men in 
the Orient are political animals in a way and to a degree that 
our young barbarians never suggest. And the East has seen, 
again and again, ideas working upon nerves and sweeping 
whole communities into communistic utopias, to be crushed 
out in blood. A lively little account of some of these has 
recently been given by Ameen Rihani in his story of the 
‘Descent of Bolshevism.”’ 

For the East has known, also, how to deal with both 
nerves and ideas by its own form of the Abernethy manner. 
Just as the nervous patient may often be shocked back, into 
at least momentary self-control, by harsh command, so the 
nerves of the East have, in the past, been very well taken 
care of by the “off-with-his-head” type of Oriental ruler — 
the ideas, of course, remaining underground. Unfortunately, 
the Western governments that happen to be in charge in the 
Orient cannot now use this method. We have gone soft, and 
are haunted, besides, by vague beliefs in the political per- 
fectibility and unity of the species, and by the theory that 
every race, as to political success, is as good as every other 
race — and a deal better, too. We feel that the things others 
desire from life must be the same that we desire. Yet, in fact, 
the races of Asia and Africa — beyond the primitive belly- 
need — make quite different claims on life from ours. Most 
of us desire, among other things and above them, comfort 
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and security; but Asia and Africa take little account of com- 
fort and still less of security. They want the joy of living and 
a chance to do their own living for themselves; a life not so 
much protected, but with color and excitement in it, with the 
zest of creation and accomplishment in it — a life in which a 
heavy-handed man would have a chance, and anybody could 
come to the top. The life of the Arabian Nights — the real 
Nights — is still the ideal of the Moslem East. For Orientals 
those stories are not tales from faéry, but such reckonings 
with the wonders of the world and of science as Mr. Wells 
used to give us before he became didactic. Or, to put the 
same point a little differently, the Orientals to-day are like 
our ancestors in the age of Chaucer, with an unknown world 
around them, in which anything may any time happen — a 
world full of adventure and romance. 

This is perhaps the most fundamental of all the differences 
between East and West. Yet Easterners themselves are 
_ ily conscious of it, and they do not mention it when they 

y, through rare spokesmen, to say that they don’t like us, 
and that we are not of their kind. What they do say, when 
they become self-conscious, is that we have no spiritual ideals 
and very few pure ideas; that our philosophy and religion are 
materialized by an over-elaborated civilization intent on 
organization and comfort; that we, in fact, have no sense of 
religion and will need to go to school to the East again if our 
souls are to be saved. Their disdain for the religious thinking 
of the West is still deep, but it is not now patient. The West 
has rasped the nerves of the East too much. 

So they recognize that their goods, in the philosophical 
sense, are not our goods; and they are prepared to accept 
from us only little mechanical devices and aids in the details 
of life. Kerosene and the tins in which it comes have captured 
the East; but it illumines a fundamentally unchanged world, 
and on the sheets of tin school-boys write the words of the 
Koran. The phonograph 1 is heard everywhere; but it renders 
their own music and speech. Our admirable political phrases 
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about democracy and the Fourteen Points and the defense of 
small nationalities run like wildfire among them; but it is 
only that these may be turned against ourselves. For such 
possibility of retort the whole East is on the lookout. When 
Mr. Roosevelt first appeared on the Egyptian horizon as a dis. 
turber of political conventions and a doer of swift justice with 
a big stick, the Egyptian Nationalists called to him to come 
and deliver them from the English. And they were sorely as. 
tonished when he came and spoke to them as he did. At the 
present time, the populations round the Persian Gulf, al- 
though the only constraint upon them is that they may not 
return to piracy, are sighing for the Bolsheviki to come and 
deliver them. They are all oppressed with a vague feeling of 
tutelage and inferiority and are ready to grasp at any possi- 
bility of an overturn. They have lost the zest of life. 

The whole East is feeling this unrest —a malaise, as 
physicians would say. In the Moslem East it is especially 
strong. Others may speak of Asia for the Asiatics or India for 
the Indians. But they are perfectly conscious that they are 
using geographical terms only; that the things behind these 
words contain in themselves divisions and antagonisms; that 
there is no unified Asiatic population or Indian population; 
that, once external pressure and danger are removed, the 
Indian and other Asiatic elements would fall to war upon one 
another. Islam, however, feels itself a unity in a quite dif- 
ferent way. It has an internal unity — a bond of very real 
brotherhood. Moslem peoples, it is true, have from time to 
time warred upon one another, but always with an uneasy 
consciousness that they were doing wrong; and they have 
usually tried to soothe their conscience by representing their 
antagonists as heretics. For this bond of Islam is essentially 
religious; it looks back to a time when all Moslems were 
united in one church state, and it looks forward to a millen- 
nial end when that church state will again be restored and 
will include all mankind. This always has been and now is the 
fundamental position on which the thinking, aspiring, and 
acting of the Moslem masses are based. 
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For a time, during the war, it seemed as though feelings of 
race and nationality had overcome this common bond of 
religion; and for a time they really had. The different Arab 
peoples have no intention of letting the Turks meddle with 
them if they can help it, and the secular and natural division 
among the Arabs between the cultivators of the soil and the 
nomads of the desert has become precise. But now, over 
against a vaguely threatening Christendom, Islam is, in the 
broad sense, one again and will remain one so long as the 
danger seems to exist. Of course, Christendom may protest 
that it has no consciousness of itself as Christendom — has 
not had for centuries — and that it is not threatening Islam 
in any way. All this Islam simply does not believe. It is per- 
fectly conscious of itself as Islam; religious categories mean 
everything to it for this world as for the world to come. 
Therefore it interprets all actions of non-Moslem peoples in 
terms of politico-religious antagonism; and it looks for an 
apocalyptic Armageddon as the only possible end to it all. 

Islam shows a still more fatal point of difference from the 
West and from much of the East. All the striving of the West 
now goes to eliminate religious disabilities and privileges from 
the field of political life; to oppose religious tests of any kind, 
direct or indirect, as a bar to full citizenship. And Hinduism 
seems practically prepared to go further and to accept any 
religion and its gods if they are willing to be enrolled in the 
Hindu pantheon. But Islam has no such large-heartedness or 
indifference. It takes both religion and the status of citizen- 
ship more seriously. And this raises the question of the es- 
sential character of a Moslem state — a question so often 
obscured that a brief explanation of it is necessary. 

The state of Mohammed’s vision, the state which was the 
reality of his immediate successors, has been aptly named a 
church state. It consisted of church members and of those 
only, and they viewed the existence and activities of their 
state theologically. Originally, it embraced those Arabs who 
had become Moslems and who had thus separated themselves 
as a community from all other Arabs and, more remotely, 
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from all the rest of the world. All family and tribal ties were 
destroyed for them, and the place of these was taken by the 
new relationships in Islam. The multitudinous feuds which 
had divided the Arab tribes had now become the one great 
feud of Moslem Arabs against non-Moslem Arabs. This was 
called Fibad, a word which we now commonly translate 
Holy War. Historically, it is more exactly Holy Feud; for it 
springs from the old Arab relationship of tribal feud. It 
expresses to-day the permanent relationship between the 
Moslem community and all communities which have not yet 
accepted Islam. 

There is no parallel in the West to this Moslem conception 
of the state. It is true that the Englishman, even in the 
days of Elizabeth, who wished all the rights of an English- 
man, had to be a member of the Church of England; while, 
very much more recently, the New Englander who wished to 
vote had to have his certificate as a church member. The 
difference in this between Islam and Christendom can be put 
very shortly. In England and New England, and indeed 
throughout Europe, the church was a state church; wherever 
it possessed authority, it derived that authority from the 
state, or, at most, it was co-ordinated with the state. And 
the whole drift of development was to subordinate it to the 
state and to make it the creature of the state, or else to cut it 
loose and give it a purely spiritual status and jurisdiction. 
Now, all this would be unintelligible to a Moslem canonist. 
For his theory a distinction between the state and the 
church is unthinkable; he would be put to it to find words for 
the two conceptions. His state originated in prophetic the- 
ocracy, and, while the administration of that state is, in 
theory, democratic — that is, the Moslem people administer 
the divinely given system — its constitution and laws were o! 
divine origin, and there was never, and can never be, any 
human legislation. The Moslem people merely determine, by 
agreement, what that divinely given constitution and system 
of laws are and apply them. They have no further power. 
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Thus the citizens, by the very nature of the case, must all be 
Moslems. 

But what of the Mohammedan state to-day? We have seen 
Turkey and Persia passing through revolution and professing 
to establish modern constitutions and legislatures. Persia 
comes under Shi‘ite law, and its canonists would not entirely 
accept the statement I have given above. But in Turkey the 
parliament is — or was — in reality, an advisory council to 
assist the sultan and his ministers in their administrative 
duties. That non-Moslems should have part in it was ac- 
cepted as a result of the unhappy position into which Islam 
had fallen —a result against which nothing could be done, 
but which for every right-thinking Moslem was illegal, im- 
moral, and impossible. In Allah’s good time He would bring 
the remedy. 

But this illegal, immoral, and impossible status is, of course, 
no new thing in Islam. There has been for centuries the ques- 
tion of situation against theory. The canonists have held 


_ their impregnable positions; the actual governments have 
| made their administrative compromises; the masses of the 
| people have looked on and formed their own opinions. These 
| have been the three elements in the problem of the Moslem 
| state from the beginning, and they are the elements at the 


present day. Apparently at Angora yet another element is 
now temporarily in control — republican intellectuals with 
Bolshevik affinities. These are as immovable as the canon- 
ists, but they face the hopeless task of reconciling Islam 
and Bolshevism — religion and anti-religion. 

As soon as Islam spread beyond Arabia, the Moslem 
government was faced by certain irreducible facts. It 
absorbed enormous masses of alien population with non- 
Arab usages and ideas, and it had to adjust itself to much 


} more complicated problems of administration. Some of these 


groups — either natives of the new Moslem territory or 
loreign colonies settled there for purposes of trade — did not 
embrace Islam. The foreign colonies were inherited from 
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the previous Byzantine government, and the Moslem rulers 
continued to treat them as the Byzantines had done. They 
were put later on under the specific sanction of treaties which 
we know now as the Capitulations; this meant a waiving of 
sovereignty for purposes of practical convenience in admin. 
istering aliens, and the only excuse for its existence in Islam 
was that it was an inheritance from Byzantium. 

The same principle held in the case of native populations 
that did not become members of the church state. To such 
communities also Byzantium had allowed large powers of 
autonomy; and this policy suited the Moslem government 
entirely, as it had no desire to administer the affairs of non- 
Moslems, and was compelled, in the nature of the case, to 
leave them outside of the ring-fence of Islam. As they were 
not Moslems they could not be citizens but were only the 
wards of the Moslem state, with certain fixed duties towards 
it in return for a certain protection from it. All affairs strictly 
among themselves they were left to manage according to 
their own codes and through their own officers. The head of 
each community — patriarch, bishop, or chief rabbi, as the 
case might be — was the only link with the Moslem state. 
Thus all this meant a number of little states within the state, 
with the lack of consciousness of responsibility which such 
a paradoxical situation entails, and with endless friction. In 
more recent times, the Capitulations have reacted on the 
status of these communities and have brought them undera 
quasi-treaty protection, though the war, of course, for a time 
swept all this away. 

Those alien populations that embraced Islam have had 
much deeper effect on the Moslem state, for they gave rise to 
a situation which could not be ignored. Over against the 
native Arabs they formed the bulk of the new Moslem peoples, 
and they had their own social usages and ideas. Their cus 
toms, as they were called, came to play a greater and greater 
part in the state. Thus, quite early, we find two codes of law 
appearing: one, the divine code of the theologians anc 
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canonists —a mirror of Arab conditions and generally 
suited only to Arab conditions; the other, an admittedly 
human code based on local customs and necessities outside of 
Arabia, and backed by the will of rulers and governments. 
This division in legal life has existed in every Moslem state 
and still everywhere exists, except, perhaps, in the Wah- 
habite community which has its centre at Riyad in Arabia. 
Between these two provinces of law there is a definite bound- 
ary line. The canon law rules the personal religious life and 
duties of the individual and his family life — marriage, di- 
vorce, the custody of children, inheritance; the local codes 
rule everything else — civil, criminal, and business law. 
Against this division the canonists have always protested and 
still protest, and the masses of believing Moslems approve 
their protest. So, most curiously and significantly, the masses 
and the theologians agree as against the practical adminis- 
trators. Indeed, it would not be easy to magnify the depth 
and importance of these opinions in the minds of the masses 
and of their natural leaders, the theologians. And the in- 
fluence of atavism may at any time sweep even those edu- 
cated in Western ideas into the same ranks. 

Again, Moslem governments have been faced, practically 
from the beginning, by problems of administration which far 
overtaxed their machinery and abilities. In Syria, Egypt, 
and Persia they had early to adjust themselves to use the aid 
of the old bureaucracy of those countries. This meant not 
only lesser officialdom — clerks and bookkeepers— but the 
very highest officers. Sometimes the status of these servants 
of the state would be camouflaged from Islam. Sometimes 
there was little or no pretense, as in the case of the Armenian 
ministers of the later Fatimids in Cairo. But always the Mos- 
lem government had to reckon with the Moslem mob and 
the canonists. With this situation there were never lacking 
points of friction where the cry of “Islam in danger!” might 
be raised. And Islam, it should be remembered, combines the 


two great motives in human life— patriotism and religion. 
23 
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Such, then, are certain general and permanent elements 
which must be borne in mind throughout any discussion of 
the Moslem question. At the present moment, as has been 
said, the nerves of the East, Far and Near and Middle, are 
jumpy. One has but to read, day by day, the Indian news in 
the London “Times” to realize that “local unrest” is spo- 
radic throughout India, and is not necessarily connected with 
any grievance or movement against the English government; 
it is simply excitement, expressing itself in spasmodic action. 
Again, the burrowing intellectual — whether as Bolshevik or 
as native product — is everywhere, and his usual works do 
follow him. The situation on the Persian Gulf has already 
been mentioned; and Bolshevik emissaries are steadily work. 
re down into Syria and Egypt. Recently the French had to 

face a Bolshevik conspiracy in Tunis; in Egypt and India the 
college-boy intellectuals normally express their dislikes and 
their nervousness by strikes, in which sometimes, however, 
their parents take a hand and shake them back into sense. 

The constitutional situation in Islam is unchanged, except 
that the Kemalists have, to all appearance, recognized that 
enclaves of non-Moslems are a dangerous source of weakness 
and must be removed in one way or another. They see that 
the only chance a Moslem population has nowadays to live 
as Islam requires is in being exclusively Moslem. If there is 
any contamination with non-Moslems, either individuals or 
communities, there is bound to be trouble for Islam, the 
modern world being what it is. This is exactly true, and is the 
converse of what the non-Moslem world has perceived — 
that Moslems cannot be trusted to rule non-Moslems. Also 
it is evident that the Kemalists mean to demolish the Capitu- 
lations and the whole extended system of extra-territoriality 
which they embody. The new Moslem government is to be 
absolutely master in its own house, and all residents are 
to be under the Moslem courts. This is shown most clearly 
in the recent decree that all foreigners must be registered 
with the Turkish authorities and not with their own consuls. 
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That Europe and the United States will accept this, is 
unthinkable. In this matter the move of the Kemalists to 
abolish the Ottoman sultanate and establish a Turkish re- 
public, whether with an Ottoman Caliph quo ad sacra tacked 
on or not, can make no difference. 

But when we look at the present Moslem world, we see 
that large portions of it are under the overlordship, in one 
form or another, of powers that, historically, are non-Moslem. 
It is necessary to say “historically,” for when France an- 
nulled the Concordat, the only state churches left in the 
French empire were the Moslem mosques. But to come 
directly to the point, the present situation in Islam has been 
mainly produced by the divergent attitudes of France and 
Great Britain, the other great non-Moslem power ruling 
Moslems. 

It will, therefore, be necessary to consider Islam, especially 
in the Near East, as it is related to these two powers. The 
French Moslem empire consists of Algeria, Tunis, Morocco, 
and now Syria. Algeria has been treated as part of France; it 
is divided into departments and has senators and deputies in 
the French parliament. But though all the natives of Algeria 
are French, they are not all French citizens in the sense of 
being electors of these senators and deputies. These are 
elected only by the colonists and by the very small number 
of Moslem Algerians who have given up their rights to be 
judged by Moslem law in matters of marriage, divorce, and 
inheritance, and have put themselves under the Code 
Napoleon. It is true that by a law of 1919 all residents of 
Algeria have been given equal rights as to local self-govern- 
ment. This law owed its origin in part to the failure of French 
colonization in Algeria, and in part to the desire to make a 
grateful recognition of the effort of the Algerians in the war. 
But no sincere Moslem can vote for senators and deputies. 
It would mean an abandonment of essential Islam as it has 
already been outlined. The difficulty that lies behind this is 
the same as that described in connection with Moslem 
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canon law, and it has been encountered by every Moslem 
government, including the British administration in India. 
As a solution, in India and in Algeria, the canon law has been 
allowed to rule among Moslems in all their personal and 
family matters; but in public matters, in criminal law and 
business law, a new code had to be provided. Thus, for ex- 
ample, slavery was abolished but polygamy remained. Of 
course, the Indian situation was much simpler than the 
Algerian as there was no question of Indian subjects voting 
for members of the British parliament. But as France has 
always regarded Algeria as a part of itself beyond the sea, it 
has created for itself a situation in which its government 
must be illogical. It must admit French citizens who live out- 
side of the legal code, or it must deny full citizenship to 
natives of French soil. Naturally, there is growing discontent 
and friction among the millions of native Algerians who are 
increasingly claiming the full franchise and, at the same time, 
the right to live according to their own institutions and 
usages. Algeria, then, is by no means in a peaceful state, and, 
in view of this fact, France is eager for an opportunity to put 
itself right in the eyes of the Moslem world. 

Tunis and Morocco are, it will be remembered, protec- 
torates. In Tunis the officials are largely French, and the ad- 
ministration is that of a French bureaucracy. In Morocco the 
Moorish administration has been retained with French 
advisers — as in the old Anglo-Egyptian system — and the 
great feudal chiefs along with the Shereef — the Caliph of 
the West — have been left with a comparatively free hand. 
So far this last method has worked; but there has not yet 
been time for friction and ambitions to develop. Also, it must 
be exceedingly dubious whether the Shereef will view favor- 
ably the overtures of France to his constitutional rival, the 
Caliph of Constantinople, now threatened guo ad temporalia 
by the Kemalists. The rest of Islam, too, will take little 
account of the Constantinople Caliphate thus separated 
from the Ottoman sultanate and from the pride of power 
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of the Turkish empire; and France will have lost her la- 
bor. This France, to all appearance, is beginning to see, 
assisted by the Fascisti government of Italy, which can 
have no use for the crypto-Bolshevism of Angora. 

As to Tunis, France complains that Bolshevik sedition has 
filtered through from Egypt; it is one of the counts against 
Great Britain. France is also conscripting by force Levantine 
residents in Tunis who are British subjects, and Great Britain 
has appealed on this point of international law to the League 
of Nations. In this France evidently wishes to put the Mos- 
lems of Tunis and the Levantines on an equality. 

Syria France holds by mandate, and the administration, so 
far, has been military. But now an attempt is being made to 
organize a civil administration; of what type has not yet 
appeared. It has been called a friendly tutelage; but it is even 
now plain that the problem of government is infinitely more 
dificult than that anywhere else in France’s Moslem de- 
pendencies. This arises from a variety of causes. The Syrians 
are much better educated than the native Moroccans and 
Algerians; and many of them have lived in this country and 
have been affected by American ideas and institutions. 
After the Turkish revolution they had a brief experience of 
electing members for the Turkish parliament; a mandate 
government is, therefore, a step backwards for them. 
Owing to their inheritance of mixed blood, the Syrians are 
also much more enterprising and independent in character 
than any of the peoples of North Africa. Any Syrian govern- 
ment will have to guard itself against attacks from the tribes 
of the desert — the result of the constant feud between the 
desert and the sown, which is, of course, one of the oldest and 
most constant elements in Syrian history. A non-Moslem 
Syrian government must also be on its guard against 
Moslem propaganda from the Turkish territory to the north. 
During the war, the papers of a French consul in Beyrout 
were seized by the Turks, incriminating correspondence with 
Syrian notables was found, and many prominent Syrians 
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were, in consequence, executed. This has put France in a bad 
relation with the elements in Syria which would have been 
most friendly, and has gone far to nullify France’s historical 
position in Syria as the protector of the Christian com. 
munities. For, from Crusading times, France has regarded 
Syria as its peculiar sphere of influence. Memories of the 
Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, of Saint Louis, of the Oriental 
policy of Louis the Fourteenth, of the expedition of Napoleon, 
of the French occupation of Syria in 1860, have all nourished 
this conception; and it was, therefore, manifest destiny that 
France should have this mandate. 

But all this only makes the subsequent French course more 
difficult to understand. France has abandoned to Turkey 
parts of northern Syria and, above all, the great and fertile 
Cilician plain. She has admitted Turkey to special commer. 
cial privileges in Syria. She has supplied the Kemalist army 
with munitions of war, and has constantly championed the 
cause of the Angora government. At the head of the civil 
administration of Syria has been placed Franklin-Bouillon, 
the former French agent at Angora, and General Gouraud 
has been recalled. This can mean only an abandonment of 
century-old French ambitions as to Syria and a determina- 
tion to cultivate friendship with Turkey at all risks. 

But what impels France to a course which, in its last de- 
velopment, has put it so greatly at odds with the public 
opinion of both Great Britain and America and with half of 
the Balkans and Central Europe? Many reasons have been 
suggested: that France wishes to detach Angora from the 
Bolsheviki; that France wishes to cultivate the Bolsheviki 
through Angora; that France has an eye to setting on its feet 
again the Turkish debt, largely held in France; that France 
is war-weary and wishes to liquidate and write off its losses 
and worthless speculations; that France has neither the men 
nor the money for further military enterprises — what men 
and money it has must stand on guard nearer home. The last 
of these surmises comes very close, I think, to the truth; but 
it does not put quite clearly the essentials in this entangled 
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situation. To understand these we must turn to the relation 
of Great Britain to the Moslem world. 

Since Gladstone’s time there have been at least two 
distinct British attitudes towards Islam. The older attitude, 
reaching back to the reign of Elizabeth, was friendly. The 
Englishman and the Moslem traditionally understood one 
another and got along together. The Crimean War was one 
expression of this; and the fact that the influence of the Ot- 
toman sultan was thrown on the English side in the Indian 
Mutiny was another. But with the cult of the small nationali- 
ties, and the emergence of the different Balkan peoples, all 
this was changed. Gladstone aroused the “masses” against 
the “classes” in his Midlothian campaign and created “the 
nonconformist conscience.” Hostility to the Turk became 
the policy of the Liberal party and of the British democracy. 
But the other attitude persisted and became the policy of 
those who looked beyond the British Isles and had the vision 
of the empire. Friendship with the world of Islam was a 
definite part of Imperialist policy. Now this view seems to 
have become, at least in a negative way, that of the British 
democracy also. Democracy is so war-weary that massacres 
and atrocities seem to have small effect upon it; and Mr. 
Lloyd George was unable to repeat the whirlwind triumph 
of Gladstone’s Midlothian speeches. 

Insistently the cry arises that Great Britain must retire 
within the empire and recruit there its strength; that it must 
give up any dream of policing the world and must cultivate, 
instead, the trade of the world; that it will have quite enough 
to do in setting its own house in order and facing its own 
problems. This is, in a way, to echo back to this country our 
own cry of “No foreign entanglements.” It remains to be 
seen, however, whether the British Empire, dovetailed as it 
is into all Asia and Africa, can keep itself apart in any such 
miraculous fashion. But with its army back on the old pro- 
fessional basis and its middle classes paying almost a quarter 
of their income in taxes, there can be no more adventures. 

Curiously enough, the very attempt of England to decrease 
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its responsibilities in the Near East is adding to its friction 
with France. Egypt, for better or for worse, has been started 
in an autonomous career with a constitution of its own. This 
may or may not work. At present it does not seem to be 
working very well, and the British may have to take hold 
again. But it has certainly increased the unrest in France’s 
North African dependencies. And the fact that Great Brit. 
ain’s relation to Mesopotamia is being put under an organic 
law and a treaty of alliance, with the prospect held out that 
in time Mesopotamia may join the League of Nations as an 
independent state and that the British mandate may thus 
legally lapse, does not make any more secure the hold of 
France upon Syria. In Arabia the relations of Great Britain 
to the different states — to King Husain in the Hijaz, to 
the Emir Abdullah in Transjordania, to Ibn Sa‘ud in 
central Arabia, to the many chieflets on the Persian Gulf and 
in the Yemen — are of a sketchy and temporary character. 
The control consists only, for the most part, of a subsidy 
which can be cut off; and with an airplane line across the 
desert from Palestine to Baghdad, some control of Arabia 
is essential to the communications of the empire. All this 
makes it necessary for France to put herself right with the 
Moslem world if she is to maintain the hold on her Moslem 
dependencies which she feels to be vitally necessary. 

For these dependencies are not now mere colonies, or 
careers for her sons, or opportunities for commerce. The fall in 
her population is driving France to look upon them as sources 
of man-power, essential elements in her fighting strength. As 
such, these dependencies must be welded into the French state 
as thoroughly loyal and trustworthy parts of the whole. 
Though they remain Moslem they must feel that they are 
also French. Therefore France and Islam must come together; 
and it was not a paradox or a joke that Islam should have 
become the state church of France. 

This is the real driving cause behind the new French at- 
titude towards Turkey. Islam, for the time, in spite of its 
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races and nationalities, feels that it is one; it feels, too, that 
what is left of Turkey is still the dominant Moslem element, 
and the only element that has any hope of independence and 
of living a truly Moslem life according to Moslem ideals. 
Further, it sees that Turkey’s back is at the wall. It can do 
little itself for Turkey; but it can be intensely grateful to 
France as the savior of Turkey. 

Great Britain, on the other hand, is relying more and more 
on its own dominions beyond the seas and the men of its own 
races. It has always disliked the use of colored troops in 
white men’s wars, and was driven to it only by necessity in 
the world war. Whether the use of such troops from India and 
elsewhere has tended to draw the bands of loyalty closer or 
to slacken them, only time can tell. But it seems clear al- 
ready that, whatever mandates or protectorates or other 
varieties of control over alien races Great Britain may 
continue to exercise, the British Empire of the future is to be 
white and is not to be dependent on colored Janissaries of 
any type. 

These things being so — more or less — what of this new 
outburst of vitality in the Turkish race? One thing is sure: 
Islam is Islam still, and the relationship between the Moslem 
and thenon-Moslem, asit has here been sketched, will continue 
to hold. However much the new Turkey may assert that it is 
a modern state and has a right to absolute control in its own 
house, the facts are and will be against it. The masses of 
Islam, joined with the canonists, will overwhelm any rash 
modernists. 

Whatever the Lausanne Conference may do, the Capitula- 
tions must remain, Byzantine as they may seem to the eyes 
of modern constitutional lawyers. Again, the freedom of the 
Straits will involve some form of permanent non-Turkish 
control of both the Hellespont and the Bosphorus; and con- 
trol of the Bosphorus means control of Constantinople. How 
this can be accomplished will be for the Conference to dis- 
cover; but less than this will be of no avail. These two issues 
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— the Capitulations and the Straits — are independent of 
any change of government either in Great Britain or in this 
country. A Conservative government in Great Britain wil! 
be as stiff upon them as any Liberal one. 

Again, this new Turkish government makes vehement 
protestation that it will have no uncontrolled foreigners at 
work within its territory — meaning the religious, educa- 
tional, and philanthropic activities of Christian missions, 
mostly American. All countries are awakening to the fact 
that schools are the most powerful means of welding races 
into a nationality, and that no self-respecting nation can 
leave these in the hands of foreigners to develop foreign 
ideals. And the new Turkey seems to be taking more effective 
steps than even Abd al-Hamid did to make sure that there 
shall be no non-Moslem minorities to give trouble. But such 
steps have never been really effective — there has always 
been an escaped remnant, and others have always come in — 
and there has never yet been a Moslem government which 
did not vitally need the services of such minorities. 

So the case stands, and so all begins again. “All is in flux” 
is the wisest thing that even Heraclitus said. In Turkey, as 
in Egypt, Syria, Mesopotamia, Persia, even Arabia, life is 
being poured out anew. And with it returns the old problem. 
Let a stranger administer their affairs, supposedly — per- 
haps, really — for their own good; they will be prosperous, 
uneasy, unhappy, ungrateful. Let them administer them- 
selves for themselves; a few will oppress the masses, and the 
masses will not mind it much; it will be all within themselves. 
Only, from time to time, there will occur “regrettable 
incidents.” The resources of these countries will be unde- 
veloped, or developed only for individual plunder; the gov- 
ernments will be centres of inefficiency, friction, . ane 
and danger for all around. This holds and will hold unt 
Islam has learned, and has taught effectively to the masses of 
its populations, the true laws of citizenship. 

It is not hopeful that the Angora government, on the one 
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hand, has forced out of power the old government in Con- 
stantinople, and, on the other, is manoeuvring for a military 
strangle-hold, bluffing for diplomatic position, and protesting 
that it is a modern state. All these things did the old Turkey. 
The abolition of the Ottoman sultanate will be a hard shock 
for Indian Islam, which was slow to pardon the deposition of 
Abd al-Hamid and which looked to the Ottoman sultan as a 


great, actual Moslem ruler, personally, in Oriental fashion, 


ruling a great Moslem state. No National Assembly can take 


his place with them. And this new puppet Caliph, elected 
and maintained by the Turkish National Assembly, will be 
_ for them such a jest as were the pseudo-Abbasids who long 


held spiritual court in Egypt. Angora has pulled away the 
last prop of the Ottoman Caliphate, and the position is now 


| open to be assigned by the agreement of the Moslem world. 
» Among the many last things that our generation has seen, 
| perhaps the strangest is the last Sultan-Caliph of the Otto- 


mans a fugitive from his own city and under the protection 
of unbelievers. Wherever he may go — Mecca, Egypt, 
India — he will be a crowned shadow, girt with no sword 
of temporal rule and with no prestige left of century-old 
dominion in the Great City of the world. And for Great 
Britain the first necessity must be to put him as speedily 
as possible in a safe Moslem environment, and to leave him 
there free to work out his fate with the whole Moslem 
world. 

So the wheel goes round in the Moslem East, and the new 
is the old. If with life there is always hope, so with life there is 
never an end to the phases of life. A final solution of any 
problem of life is as absurd as a war to end war. 











SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE FOR 
AMERICANS 


By HANNA ASTRUP LARSEN 


IGHT years ago an American publisher brought 

out a book by one Knut Hamsun, a Norwegian 

author known up to that time in the United srye 

only to his countrymen who had emigrated and 

the Russian Jews who insistently demanded his books in pe 
libraries of New York’s East Side. The book attracted but 
little attention and that little not especially favorable. 
Lovers of Northern literature made up their minds that the 
time for Hamsun in America had not yet come, and that 
perhaps it would never come. Last year, however, “Growth 
of the Soil” shot like a meteor into our literary firmament; 
everybody read it, and Hamsun’s name was suddenly on 
every lip. To give only one of the extravagant comments 
that have reached me: an American travelling south in the 
hope of prolonging a life threatened by mortal disease was 
given a copy of the book, read it on the train, and wrote back 
that he was glad he had been spared long enough to read a 
book so full of vital strength and truth. 

In the years intervening between the first American pub- 
lication of Hamsun and the last, much water has run under 
the bridge of international fellowship, and many feet have 
tramped the bridge. Hamsun’s compatriot, Bojer, when he 
visited our country two years ago, at the time when “The 
Great Hunger” was at the height of its vogue, happened to 
find himself in Brooklyn one Sunday morning with an hour 
or two to spare, strolled into a church, and found the min- 
ister preaching with “The Great Hunger” as a text. Selma 
Lagerlof has reached the point of popularity where her w orks 
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are being extensively filmed, and Heidenstam is no longer 
entirely unknown. Jacobsen, the melancholy and exquisite 
Dane, has at last, after more than forty years, found an au- 
dience, while Nex6é might almost be called a general favorite. 

To the disillusioned observer of popular movements it is 
natural to ask whether this sudden vogue of Northern fic- 
tion is based on true values, whether the books transplanted 
to American soil will really enrich and beautify our spiritual 
plot of ground, and whether they are the best that the Scan- 
dinavian countries have to give us. These questions can only 
be answered by examining the authors who have been in- 
troduced to us and comparing them with those who still 
await translation. 

The failure of American readers to appreciate Hamsun 
when he was first presented here lay, I think, largely in the 
choice of “Shallow Soil” as the book by which he was in- 
troduced. Great credit is due Mr. Hyllested for the burning 
faith which made him a pioneer in Hamsun translation, but 
in his selection of material he was too much influenced by 
the judgment of the German critic, Carl Morburger, who 
has pronounced “Shallow Soil” to be the author’s greatest 
literary masterpiece, while he failed to take into account the 
temper of his American audience. The book depicts a small 
coterie of artists and literary men who pose before an ad- 
miring public at the Grand Café in Christiania, and who 
take themselves very seriously, believing that the produc- 
tion of an occasional poem or picture is sufficient justifica- 
tion for a life of idleness at the expense of their dupes, two 
virtuous young business men. Now, such a coterie does not 
exist among us except in obscure corners of Greenwich 

Village. Nor is the successful young business man among 
us a misunderstood and despised person in need of the sym- 
pathy Hamsun lavishes on his two heroes. The satire fell, 
therefore, on uncomprehending ears. 

In his scathing denunciation of those who hang on the 
fringes of art and literature and despise the practical worker, 
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Hamsun had a message for his own country in that partic. 
ular period, but not for Americans. In “Growth of the 
Soil,” on the other hand, he gives poetic form to the gospel 
which is perhaps most sacred of all to the American con. 
science: the dignity and blessing of honest work. Moreover, 
the book is not local in theme, but has a universality, a 
bigness, and breadth which made it eminently suitable for 
introducing its author to foreign readers. There is in it a 
sparkling and gushing forth of water from those primeval 
wellsprings without which our complex civilization must 
wither and die. Coming at a time when all the world was 
weary of looking on at destruction, it glorified humble, 
productive toil; and this fact, more than the coincidence 
of the Nobel Prize award, contributed to its immediate 
success. The books that have followed it have also been well 
chosen. “Hunger,” “Pan,” and “Victoria,” each repre. 
senting a different mood of the author, have come close to 
the hearts of Hamsun’s countrymen and have well stood the 
test of time. To these has been lately added ‘‘ Wanderers,” 
a subtle and sympathetic study of a man in the middle 
years who feels the numbing influence of age gradually steal- 
ing over his faculties. All the works so far translated are 
novels, and it is in these we must look for the best of Ham- 
sun. His poems have an eerie charm, but he is, after all, most 
at home in lyrical prose. His dramas are not on a par with 
his other prose works, possibly because they give no oppor- 
tunity for the poetic descriptions of nature which constitute 
the richest vein of his genius. 

If the ministers of the State Church in Norway ever took 
their texts from the novels of the day, I could well fancy 
their choosing “‘Growth of the Soil,” which is recognized in 
Norway as bearing a great and vital message, but by no 
stretch of the imagination could I conceive of their preach- 
ing on a text from Bojer; and when the author of “The 
Great Hunger” went to church in Brooklyn and heard his 
novel so used, he must have reflected that a prophet is not 
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honored in his own country. It is, however, a pity that the 
prophetic réle has been fastened upon Bojer, for he is in- 


| finitely at his best as a mere teller of tales, particularly those 
| dealing with the common people. 


To the guests in his home at Hvalstad near Christiania, 
Bojer likes to show a small square cottage adjoining the 


house. This is the spot that is exclusively his own domain; 


and there he points out two horn spoons, a big one and a 


) little one, stuck in a crack of the wall in the time-honored 
| Norwegian fashion, and these, he tells the visitor, are his 
fF only inheritance from his parents. Perhaps they are there 


to remind him of life among the plain people, which he 


| describes with a sureness of touch that nothing but famil- 


iarity from childhood could give. This is notably true of 
“Dyrendal,” the last of his novels to be presented in Eng- 
lish. Here the leading characters — Martha (who, ambitious 
to become a lady, married “Hans o’ the Hill” to spend her life 
grooming him into “Mr. Estate-owner Hans J. Dyrendal’’) 
and Hans himself, who has to go to bed when he sees a 
horse-dealer to avoid temptation — are real and substantive 
people whom we can see and hear and almost smell — in spite 
of Mr. Shelander’s somewhat deodorized, though otherwise 
excellent, translation. There is only one note in the book which 
seems to me jarring, if not actually false; it is Martha’s at- 
tempt to “‘get even with God” through small sins of pilfering 
articles that she does not in the least need, merely for the joy 
of sinning and defying the Author of the Ten Commandments. 
Yet this note is the one thing the American publisher has 
seized upon in changing the title from the excellent “ Dyren- 
dal,” the name of the estate on which the story hinges, in- 
to the atrociously affected “God and Woman.” 

In his latest book, “‘The Last Viking,” which is to appear 
in an English edition with illustrations, Bojer has quite 
abandoned all flirtation with the cosmic; and the moral 
earnestness which he really possesses is felt only as an un- 
dercurrent giving depth and richness to a bright and read- 
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able story of common fishermen. He has never written any. 
thing more humanly and artistically true than this picture 
of the winter fisheries of Lofoten and the men who stake 
their lives every day to draw in the harvest of the sea. 
Based as it is on Bojer’s own experiences as a boy, it is ex. 
tremely sympathetic without being in the least sentimental, 

There is just now an upwelling of fresh young talent in 
Norway. Sigrid Undset, the greatest woman writer of the 
day, is still at an age when we may expect that her biggest 
work is before her; and with her historical novel “ Kristin 
Lavransdatter” she has entered a new field rich in promise. 
With great success she has used the long vistas and broad 
spaces of her background to throw into relief a number of 
strongly individualized characters. The period is the four. 
teenth century, generally regarded as the darkest in Nor- 
wegian history, and by describing it as she has done, show- 
ing the forces at work among the people, and painting life 
in the home of a patrician such as Kristin’s father, Fru 
Undset has done her own country a distinctly patriotic 
service. But more than that, she has interpreted in a mar- 
vellous manner that mediaeval culture which was upheld 
largely by the Church and was much the same throughout 
Western Europe. The great cathedral at Trondhjem, the 
shrine of the Norwegian patron saint, King Olaf, to which 
Kristin made her penitent journey on foot, was a meeting 
place for pilgrims from all parts of the Continent, and a 
symbol of the spiritual union between the nations. There is 
in this book a breadth and elevation enhanced by the natu- 
ral background of mighty windswept upland, of black for- 
ests fringing green mountain torrents, and snowy peaks in 
the distance. 

The solidity and power that characterize this historical 
novel are found also in the author’s earlier works, chiefly 
stories of the lower middle classes, often of a gloomy nature 
and traced on a sordid and dingy background. Only one 
of her books, “Jenny,” a novel dealing with the life of a 
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girl artist in Rome, has been translated into English, but 
there is no doubt that “Kristin Lavransdatter” will soon 
be made available for American readers. It is the most worth- 
while book that has appeared in Norway since the publica- 
tion of Hamsun’s “Growth of the Soil.” 

Arne Garborg belongs to the older generation of Nor- 
wegian writers. He has never been recognized by the Swedish 
Academy, which awards the Nobel Prize for literature, and 
it may have been partly as a demonstration that his friends, 
on the occasion of his seventieth birthday, collected for him 
a sum greater than the prize, which had just then been be- 
stowed upon Hamsun. The fund was swelled largely by the 
red and green “Red Guardists” and “Bolsheviks,” the 
emergency one and two crown bills of war time, and even 
by small silver coins; for Garborg is the poet of the plain 
people. He represents the peasant uprising against what is 
designated as “alien” — that is, common European — cul- 
ture; and for that reason he has been a sign of contradiction. 
To many Norwegians the very fact that he writes in the 
landsmaal, a language formed by welding together various 
peasant dialects, acts as an inhibition; for the /andsmaal is 
to them like a stench of raw herring and wet wool in refined 
nostrils. Yet no one who wishes to be fair can deny that in 
the hands of a master like Garborg the language has a flexi- 
bility, a poetic beauty, and a euphony not found in the con- 
ventional diction of the cities. Particularly for nature de- 
scriptions it is unequalled. Garborg comes of fine old peasant 
stock. While Bjérnson wrote his peasant stories from the 
outside, from the standpoint of the minister’s son, Garborg 
writes his from the inside. His most classic and well-rounded 
work is the novel “‘ Peace,” describing the religious brooding, 
the soul conflicts, and final suicide of Enok Haave, a charac- 
ter modelled on Garborg’s father. 

In his play, “The Teacher,” Garborg uses the same motif 
as Selma Lagerlof in ‘“‘Jerusalem” — the conflict between 
spiritual yearning to renounce the world and follow Christ 
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and the peasant code of honor with its idea of responsibility 
for inherited land. Finally Enok Haave’s son Paul sells the 
old homestead in order to obey the literal injunctions of the 
Bible. The play was produced at the so-called Norwegian 
Theatre in Christiania on the occasion of the author’s seven- 
tieth birthday. It has never been given at the National 
Theatre, which refuses to put on any work written in the 
landsmaal; but in spite of the imperfect resources of the 
smaller theatre, it was the most significant and interesting 
production I witnessed during a whole theatrical season in 
Christiania. Garborg is still entirely unknown here. I do 
not think he would ever become popular among American 
readers, but his works should be made available to students 
both for the pure poetic genius they reveal and for their 
unsurpassed interpretation of the Northern spirit. 

When Garborg led the cultural uprising of the peasantry, 
he had to go through the struggles of the pioneer. At present 
probably a majority of the men writing in Norway have 
come from the plain people. Some, like Olav Duun, write 
the pure /andsmaal; others use the conventional language 
of the cities with a liberal admixture of dialect words. Among 
the latter are Mikkjel Fonhus, a gifted young writer of ani- 
mal stories, and Johan Falkberget, a miner’s son who has 
himself worked in the mines and writes of miners and va- 
grant laborers. When I met the two at the home of Johan 
Bojer, the host greeted them as “the bear-hunters,” remind- 
ing us that contemporary Norwegian literature is not born of 
the parlor and the study but of the forests and upland moors. 

Swedish literature just now does not show the produc- 
tivity of Norwegian. It seems as if a great period had just 
closed and a new one had not yet been ushered in. The group 
known as “the poets of the nineties,” of which Heidenstam, 
Lagerlof, Fréding, Karlfeldt, and Per Hallstrém are the 
foremost representatives, came in on a wave of reaction 
against the naturalism and realism which had been the 
literary fashion all over the Scandinavian North, but which 
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are, after all, foreign to the Swedish temperament, although 


represented in Sweden by so great a genius as August Strind- 
berg. The poets of the ’nineties brought in again what the 
Swedes love: romance, idealism, the worship of greatness, 
the glamour of beauty and splendor. They truly represent 
the golden age in modern Swedish literature. But of this 
group Fréding’s voice is stilled in death; Heidenstam has 


| been strangely silent during and since the war; Selma Lag- 
| erléf has written nothing lately equal to her earlier books; 
| Hallstrém now writes in a critical rather than a poetic vein; 


and even the youngest, Karlfeldt, has produced but spar- 


} ingly. 


Selma Lagerlof’s best works have long been familiar to 
American readers, and most of them we are so fortunate as 
to have in the graceful translation of her friend Velma 
Swanston Howard. They are too well known to need com- 
ment here. “‘Gdsta Berling’s Saga” and the Nils Holgersson 
books ought to be given each succeeding generation of young 
readers just as unfailingly as the stories of Hans Christian 
Andersen. Miss Lagerléf’s most recent books are tinged with 
a gloom which is perhaps caused by the shadow of the world 
war. 

While Miss Lagerlof has long been known and beloved 
in this country, Heidenstam is but slowly winning recog- 
nition. In Sweden, however, his cycle of short stories, “‘The 
Charles Men,” rivals ““Gésta Berling” as a “best-seller.” 
In the battle-scarred warriors of Charles the Twelfth he has 
painted the national ideal of his people. Their madcap 
courage, their loyalty, their humorous acceptance of defeat, 
their divine foolishness in throwing away their lives for 
nothing — and yet not for nothing since it gave them the 
glory of sacrifice and the passion of martyrdom — all this 
holds the mirror up to the Swedes as they like to see them- 
selves. How far Heidenstam has created ‘“‘ The Charles Men” 
in the image of the Swedish character, and how far the 
Swedes have formed themselves on the ideal he has given 
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substance, it would be difficult to say. Be that as it may, 
Heidenstam has interpreted the highest, noblest qualities 
of his countrymen and in doing so has attained the supreme 
height of his own genius. He has written nothing greater 
than his patriotic poems and his historical fiction, the latter 
including, besides “The Charles Men,” the two novels 
“Folke Filbyter” and “The Legacy of Bjalbo,” dealing with 
Sweden’s earlier history, and “The Pilgrimage of St. Bir. 
gitta,” based on the life of Sweden’s great woman saint. 

Of Heidenstam’s prose works only “The Charles Men” 
has been published in English as yet. Possibly his choice 
of Swedish historical subjects may prevent him from ever 
becoming as popular here as, for instance, Selma Lagerléf; 
but those who wish to be thrilled by an austere idealism 
clothed in magnificent poetic form cannot afford to pass 
him by. There has been in the Scandinavian countries a 
cult of the small, the weak, and the commonplace which 
has resulted in a general standard of mediocrity. There has 
also been, as with us, an over-emphasis on the small virtues 
that make life easy rather than exalted. Heidenstam hates 
this apotheosis of littleness. One might almost suspect him 
of having read Mr. Bok’s admonitions to the submissive sex 
from this criticism of Strindberg: “He does not say: do good, 
for therein is bliss. No, he says: begin every day with some 
little good deed; then the water will run in the kitchen, and 
the electric light will not get out of order in the lamps, and 
you will not have any tiresome visitors.” In contrast with 
these utilitarian ethics, Heidenstam insists on the value of 
great emotions even when they burn like devastating fire 
and shrivel up all our small philistine smugness. His ideal 
is the “heightening of life,” which Ellen Key has pointed 
to as the goal most worth striving for. Intensity of lil 
whether it be mere physical delight in living, breathing, 
waking every morning to new strength, or the rapture of 
willing and achieving, or even the ecstasy of sacrifice and 
martyrdom, has always fascinated him. 
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It is a temptation to quote Heidenstam. Scattered every- 


) where throughout his works are passages that go singing 


through the memory, words that catch us up with their 


| rhythmic sweep and lift us to the orbit of the stars, so that 
) we feel all life as a straining towards an eternal goal. There 
| is, for instance, the exuitant cry of the beggar monk Jacob 


in “Folke Filbyter,” who has had his eyes burned out and 
is chained to the wall because he will not be unfaithful to 


} a trust. “Time was,” says Jacob, “when I called down 


curses upon the injustice of the world; but I do so no more. 
Nay, scourge us with thy hard wings, O Injustice, and wake 


} us, wake us! Everything that is rewarded according to its 
| deserts shrinks and grows small, while that which is struck 


down by Injustice continues to cry, young and imperish- 


§ able, even from the grave.” 


Charles Wharton Stork, who translated ‘‘The Charles 
Men,” has also, and more successfully than anyone else, 
rendered Swedish lyric poetry into English. Besides an an- 
thology of Swedish lyrics, he has published small volumes 
of Heidenstam’s and Fréding’s poems. It is to be hoped that 
he will also give us a fuller representation of Karlfeldt than 
that included in his anthology. Erik Axel Karlfeldt says of 
himself that his ‘Muse dwelleth not on Parnassus.” His 
alter ego, Fridolin, the hero of the poems through which he 
won fame twenty-odd years ago, “can talk in the peasant 
style with a churl and in Latin with men of degree.” Karl- 
feldt’s pictures in verse of peasant life in Dalecarlia have a 
freshness and charm and a grotesque humor that have made 
him a favorite with the Swedes. 

Per Hallstrém, another of the men of the ’nineties, has 
affinities with the naturalistic school, but is classed, by 
virtue of his later works, with the romanticists. He is a mas- 
ter of a literary form that has few devotees in the Scandina- 
vian countries, the short story. The scene of his tales is laid 
sometimes in Sweden, occasionally in some American city 
which he learned to know while working as a chemist in 
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the United States; but often he chooses exotic themes that 
enable him to use a more colorful palette and to paint in 
simpler, bolder outlines. A collection of his stories, showing 
him both in his realistic and his exotic vein, has just appeared 
in this country under the imprint of the American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation. 

Among the younger generation in Sweden are many 
charming lyric poets and clever novelists. The most noted 
of the latter is probably Sigfrid Siwertz, whose realistic 
novel, “The Selambs,” will soon be published in English. 

The literature of Denmark has been slower in winning 
recognition abroad than that of Norway and Sweden. It 
is a pity that Georg Brandes has stood before the outside 
world as representative of Danish intellectual life; for al- 
though he is a master of Danish prose, and although he haz, 
of course, had a tremendous influence not only in Der. 
mark but also in the two neighboring countries, his intel. 
lect, in its lambent clearness and in its critical, rather 
negatively rationalistic attitude, seems to me Jewish rather 
than Danish. The warmth and geniality of the Danish tem. 
perament are lacking in him. A visitor who comes to Den- 
mark with a mind colored by Brandes and the modern 
Danish delles-lettres will be surprised by the conviviality, 
the pleasant ease, the jollity even, of Danish life as it man- 
ifests itself on the streets and in public places. It is claimed 
that the form of salutation in Denmark is, “Where are you 
going this evening?” The Danes have been forced by the 
conditions of living in their small country to foster the ur- 
ban virtues, just as the Norwegians scattered along their 
far-flung rocky coast have developed the qualities of the 
recluse; and this social culture of the Danes is not confined 
to the upper classes but penetrates very deep down among 
the masses. It is largely the lovable qualities of the Danish 
temperament that have endeared “Pelle the Conqueror’ 
to American readers. Nex6 has infused into the story 4 
sweetness, a geniality, and a kindly humor that rob even 
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the most abject poverty of its bleakness and horror. Unin- 
tentionally, no doubt, he has interpreted to foreigners the 
quintessence of the Danish character; and significantly 
enough he, like the Norwegian Bojer, who does the same 
for his countrymen, has won a fame abroad that tran- 
scends his reputation at home. “Ditte, Daughter of Man,” 
the feminine counterpart of “Pelle,” is far more bitter in 
its realism and more rabid in its social propaganda than the 
earlier work, and will probably never attain the popularity 
of “Pelle.” 

This homely geniality, however, is only one side of the 
Danish nature. The other is represented by J. P. Jacob- 
sen, who in “Niels Lyhne” created the eternal doubter. In 
him we find the obverse side of the Danish character, the 
questioning and self-analysis, the dissecting criticism, and 
the passion for perfection which go so far that they some- 


» times paralyze the impulse to act. To some extent Jacob- 


sen mirrored himself and his own time. It was an age deeply 


) influenced by Brandes, when the old faiths were tottering 


and the old strongholds were disintegrating. The fervent 
atheism in which Niels Lyhne saw the salvation of the 
world no longer seems to us a live issue. Yet Niels Lyhne 
himself, who is never able to grasp life with both hands but 
allows it to slip through his fingers like water, is a figure of 
all ages, and Jacobsen’s presentation has lost nothing with 
the years. 

I have included Jacobsen in this essay, which deals other- 
wise exclusively with the living, because his works have 


_ only recently been made known to American readers. More- 


over, his slow-moving rhythmic prose with its colorful dic- 
tion is still regarded as the highest literary form attained 
in the Danish language in modern times. In recent years, 
however, another writer has set a more rapid pace. Johannes 
V. Jensen has a style of quicker cadence, a bolder imagi- 
nation, and a firmer grasp of realities than his predecessors. 
In his choice of subjects he has turned from the subtle dis- 
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section of human motives that characterized the followers 
of Jacobsen and, though a thorough modern, has essayed the 
simplification that comes with a return to the heroic and 
primeval. He has just completed a cycle of five novels deal- 
ing with the history of the Northern peoples, beginning with 
prehistoric times and ending with the discovery of America. 
It is strange that an author who has every quality that 
would make him popular here should not yet have been 
translated into English. Another Danish novelist of dis. 
tinction is Pontoppidan, a highly intellectual writer, whose 
voluminousness might well deter translators and publishers, 
Nevertheless, a judicious selection of his shorter stories 
ought to be brought out in this country. 

The question whether we are getting the best of Scandina- 
vian literature in English can, I believe, be answered in the 
affirmative. The turning towards foreign literature has not 
been among those who desire more “mental chewing-gum,” 
as someone has designated the popular American short 
story, but among those who demand that the vital things 
in life be clothed in an adequate artistic form. Certain def- 
nite influences, chief among which is the American-Scan- 
dinavian Foundation, have been active in leading the 
seekers after good books to the sources where they can be 
satisfied, and on the whole the volumes that have come to 
us represent the best of present-day Scandinavian produc- 
tion. Yet the store is by no means exhausted. With Sigrid 
Undset and Garborg, Heidenstam and Karlfeldt, Pontopri- 
dan and Johannes V. Jensen still known by only a few of 
their works or wholly unknown, with promising new writers 
arising in all three countries, American lovers of Northern 
literature have still much to which they can look forward. 
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LISPET, LISPETT & VAINE 
By WALTER DE LA MARE 
AUNDERS'S little clear morning town was busy 


with dogs and tradesmen and carriages. It wore 

a slightly dramatic vivacity and brightness, as if 

overnight it had been swept and garnished for 
some entranceable visitor from over the sea. And there — in 
the blowy sunshine, like some grotesque Staffordshire figure 
on an attic chimney-piece — there, at the street corner, sate 
so ludicrous an old man that one might almost have described 
him as mediaeval. 

A peak cap, of a slightly marine appearance, was drawn 
down over his eyes. Beneath it, wisps of gray hair and a thin 
Tolstoyan beard helplessly shook in the wind; and before him 
stood a kind of gaping wallet, of worn American cloth, held 
yawningly open by its scissor-legs. 

From this receptacle, ever and again, he extracted a strand 
of his dyed bast, and dubiously rummaged in its depths for 
his scissors. Whereupon he would gingerly draw the strand 
between his lips—-a movement that positively set one’s 
teeth on edge — and, at the same moment, he would cast a 
bleared, long, casual glance first down the street to his right 
— High Street; and then up the street to his left — Morti- 
mer Street; as the bast drew him round. 

I had watched him awhile from under the canvas window- 
blind of Lister Owlett’s, the Curio Shop, in which my friend 
Maunders was chaffering with a dark, sardonic-looking man 
over a piece of “Sheffield plate”; and, at last, with that pe- 
culiar mixture of shame, compassion, amusement, and horror 
which such ineffectual (though possibly not unhappy) beings 
produce on one, I had crossed the road and had purchased an 
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absurd little doll bast marketing basket. Oddly too, after | 
had actually selected my specimen, and had even paid its 
price, the queer, remote old creature had insisted on my tak- 
ing a rather more ornate example of his wares. . . . 

“You know, Maunders,” I said, when we were a hundred 
yards or so beyond the old gentleman’s pitch, “this thing 
isn’t at all badly made. The pattern is rather pretty, and 
there is a kind of useless finish to it. There is still something 
to be said for the amateur. Anyhow, Bettie will like it.” : 

Maunders turned his long, large, palish face, and looked 
at me with his extraordinary eyes. For the ninety-ninth time 
at least I noticed that ¢heir faint blue and his necktie’s much 
richer called each to each as deep calls to deep. 

“Amateur!” he echoed blandly, though a peculiar fixity of 
attention had gathered into his gaze; “why that old gentle- 
man is the last of the Lispets.’”’ He turned his head away — 
an odd-shaped heavy head — and added, “Quite the last.” 

“Lispets, Maunders; what are they?” 

“My dear K.,” said Maunders in a quiet voice. “Not every- 
thing is a jest. You must now have trodden the streets of this 
small town at least a dozen times. The Works — what re- 
mains of them — are not seven miles off. And yet, here you 
are, pleasantly fluting that you have lived a life of such ob- 
scurity as never to have heard of Lispet, Lispett & Vaine’s. 
It’s an affectation. I can scarcely forgive you; nor will 
Henrietta.” 

He was gently thrusting out his malacca cane, as he always 
did, in a manner which frequently persuaded approaching 
pedestrians that he was blind; and he repeated softo voce, and 
as if out of an ocean of profound reflection, “ ‘Lispet, Lispett 
& Vaine; Mercers to Their Majesties . . .” I wish I could 
remember exactly how the old title went. Centuries old, of 
course.” 

“Who were ‘Their Majesties,’ then?” 

“*Their Majesties?’’’ said Maunders. “Oh, mere kings 
and queens. In the Firm’s heyday they were the crowned 
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heads of practically the whole barbaric globe. But what is 
history ? — mummified fact; desiccated life; the irretrievable. 
You are merely one.of the crowd who scarcely care twopence 
for such things. The present generation — with its Stores and 
Emporiums and Trusts and ‘Combines’ — has not an ink- 
ling of what the phrase, Merchant Prince, implies. We are 
not even conscious of irony in little Tommie Tucker’s ‘Na- 
tion of Shopkeepers.’ Other times, better manners. The only 
‘entirely honest merchant’ of late years — so far as I know 
—is bones in Shirley graveyard. Still, the Lispet tradition 
was not one of mere honesty.” 

“What then?” said I. 

“Well, in the first place,” replied Maunders, casting me a 
remote, ruminative glance, “it roves back almost to prehis- 
toric times. You may hunt them down for yourself, if you 
feel so inclined. Originally, they appear to have been Phoeni- 
cians. Tyre probably, but I think non-Semitic. Some remote 
s.c. glass-work in the Egyptian galleries of the British Mu- 
seum bears their ‘mark’ — two inverted V’s with a kind of 
P between. There were others — a cone ‘supported by’ two 
doves; a running hound, a crescent moon, and a slim hand. 
These marks have been discovered woven into mummy linen, 
into Syrian embroidery, Damascus silks, and tapestry from 
the Persian Gulf. 

“The priestesses of Astaroth are said to have danced in 
gauze of L.L. & V’s handiwork. They exploited the true 
Bombyx ages before Ptolemy; their gold thread gleamed on 
the Ark of the Covenant; and it was apparel of their weaving 
in which the Queen of Sheba marvelled before Solomon. The 
very shoes of his apes, sewn-in with seed pearls and splinters 
of amethyst were — but what is the good of talking on like 
this? I’m not,” groaned Maunders with a muffled yawn; 
“I’m not a perambulating encyclopaedia. Some old panta- 
loon of a German has burrowed in true German fashion into 
the Firm’s past. You may go to bed with his book, if you like 
—this very night. And there are one or two of their old 
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ledgers and curios in the local Museum. I’m not an antiqua- 
rian. My only point is that the past even of a soap-boiler is 
none the worse for being the distant past. What’s more, they 
knew in those days that objects are only of value when rep 
resentative of subjects. Has it never occurred to you (no, 
I suppose not) that the Wisest’s apes, ivory, and peacocks 
were symbolical? The apes representing, of course . . .” 

“Of course,” I interrupted hurriedly. “But what I’m after, 
Maunders, is something faintly resembling matter-of-fact. 
These Lispet people — what is really their history? Subse- 
quent, I mean, to the Apocrypha, which you have already 
drawn on. Honestly, that old guy with his pouch of bast at 
the corner rather interested me.” 

“Drawn on!’ he says,” drawled Maunders; “when I have 
not even distantly referred to Joseph’s coat or Jezebel’s 
head-dress, or to the Grand Khan, or to the Princess Assini- 
mova, or to the tanned Barbary kid cuirass and emeralds in 
which Saladin met his end. A firm that, apart from clients 
celebrated in Holy Writ, once happily wrote off bad debts 
incurred with such customers as Paris, Alexander, Caiaphas 
and the Arch — or, as we stupid moderns suppose, the ex- 
ceedingly arch — Druids, might well boast not only of its 
repute but also of its catholicity. 

“No, no.” He gazed slowly about him. “ Your precious old 
‘matter-of-fact!’ — as if you were a Clerk in unholy Orders, 
as if you came from Scotland Yard, as if you were a huckster 
of hardware. By all means you shall have the facts. But for 
heaven’s sake — for heaven’s sake — be careful with them. 
A friend of mine was once given a fact — an earnest man — 
and it exploded, in his bathroom.” 

Dangling the last of the Lispets’ little basket on my fore- 
finger, I waited for the facts. 

“The point is,” Maunders murmured on, “what possibly 
can there be to say of a firm that is now dust, and that fol- 
lowed a tradition which within six months would to-day clap 
its partners into Bedlam or the Bankruptcy Court? You must 
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confess that that kind of sweet reasonableness, hardly less 
than the modern variety, is at last death to any decent hu- 
manity. But at long last, maybe; and how divine a decay! 
Anyhow, there they were — and there, too, are the ruins of 
them edging the smooth sloping crest of Adderley Hill, on 
the other side of the Town. Henrietta shall take you there 
to-morrow, if you’re a polite guest. She loves to expatiate on 
that kind of rubble — the Failures. 

“But just try and imagine it, my dear K., in its green and 
early days —a long range of low buildings, part half-tim- 
bered Tudor, with a few wombed-in bits of 13th and 14th 
century work, and a fringe of excellent 18th century — 
weathered and lovely moulded brick. In its prime it must 
have been a ravishing sight, with its hanging sign of faded 
blue and gold, its walls and thatch, cobbled alleys and water- 
conduits, worn and mellow with the peace of a thousand 
thousand sunsets, the mosses and rain-stains and frost- 
flowerings of centuries of Autumns and Winters — just Eng- 
land’s history, moral and actual, in antique stone and gable 
and mullion. 

“T have no wish to exaggerate. There is no particular 
virtue in mere age — except to the imagination. Still, your 
mere ‘facts’ are something, I suppose. The fact that they 
were spinning silk — here in England — before the Con- 
queror came over. The fact that they were world-renowned 
glovers long before Elizabeth’s time, and that their Egyptian 
cotton must have been abob on the Mediterranean when 
Lancashire, please God, was a verdant solitude, and your 
forefathers, my poor dear, were gadding about in woad. 

“They had their foreign agents, of course, netting in handi- 
work from all over the globe, on which they themselves set 
the final seal. I won’t labor the point. All I suggest is that 
you should ask a Bond Street dealer for a Persian rug of 
L.L. & V. workmanship. But avoid the First of April for the 
enterprise. Still, there was nothing at the root of them but 
their mere integrity, and the pride with which a single virtue 
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darkens and suffocates a man if he isn’t forever toiling to 
keep its growth under. The one secret of their stability, of 
their being, and, in times past, of their success, was simply 
this — that nothing they should, would, or could ever con- 
ceivably offer for sale need disturb for a breath of a sob the 
ashes of their sleeping forefathers in Adderley Churchyard. 
The like of which their forefathers had done by ¢heir pro- 
genitors. 

“Why, if the ancient Hebrew Jews bequeath the very 
droop of their noses, why shouldn’t an old English ‘House’ 
bequeath its true tradition? They believed in that perfect 
quality and consummate workmanship which — naturally 
— only exorbitant prices can assure. Exorbitant prices, mind 
you, not profits. They valued their fair fame. Only what was 
good enough for a Lispet could hope to satisfy a partner who 
spelt his name with two t’s, and only what satisfied a Lispett 
left unashamed the conscience of a Vaine. 

“Tn plain Anglo-Saxon, the whole thing in decent modera- 
tion was merely the positive forecast of a dream of William 
Morris’s. Sit you down at the mouth of the Well at the 
World’s End. Maybe you will discover a cone supported by 
two doves scrawled on the bottom of its bronze bucket. 

““At an extreme, of course, this tradition became the very 
devil. 

“I don’t say they made any claim to be gentry, or, on the 
other hand, that they refused any kind of exalted alliance if 
nicely and unostentatiously proffered. There’s an old tale of 
one of their apprentices who went sight-seeing in the 14th 
century. Among other little romantic adventures, he hunted 
the Unicorn, got a siren with child, fought a demon in Baby- 
lon, and bartered tiaras with the reigning Pope in Avignon 
— very much at that precise moment at a loose end. 

“But a tale’s only a tale, though none the worse for that. 
You want mere naked facts —a most indecorous variety; 
and one of them is that during the nearer centuries the three 
families riotously intermarried, making the green one red, as 
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the poet says. They were self-sufficient —just as was 
Leonardo da Vinci. Except, of course, that they were artists 
only in the sense that they designed and distributed objects 
of flawless craftsmanship; while he was a consummate crafts- 
man only by degree of his supreme art. And that was — or 
was not — between himself and the infinite, so to speak.” 

“T love your “so-to-speaks,’ Maunders.” 

“It’s very nice of you,” said Maunders. “ But what I really 
want to say is that gradually the ‘standing’ of the Firm lost 
everything in the nature of the precarious. Then enter Beelze- 
bub. Their only conceivable corruption could come from 
within, in one of two forms, putrefaction or petrifaction. 
Well, you shall see. They can never so much as have tasted 
any temptation, in their earlier annals, to sink to trade de- 
vices. Progress, on the other hand, was practically denied to 
them. Their monopoly was the only secure one — their 
integrity. 

“T am not joking. Their wares were as innocent of guile 
and as beautiful as the lilies of the field. All they needed for 
mere prosperity was the status quo. Does Nature? The high 
and mighty sought them out for precisely the same reason 
as a young man with imagination pursues the Will-o’-the- 
Wisp called Beauty. Have you never noticed how different a 
respect one has for an advertised article and for an article 
whose virtues have been sweetly absorbed into one’s soul? 

“Compare, for instance, a cottage loaf with foie gras; or 
the Mr. Anon. of the Scottish Ballads with Sapho; or Lord 
Loveaduck’s ‘brilliance’ with Gamma in Leo. Lispet, Lispett 
& Vaine would have as gladly catalogued their goods as have 
asked for references. Advertise! Why, a lady might as well 
advertise her great-grandmother’s wig. They were merchants 
of the one true tradition. Their profits were ‘fees.’ Their 
arrogance was beyond the imagination of a Samarkandian 
Tamburlaine, and their principles as perennial as the secret 
springs of the Pacific Ocean. It was on similar principles 
that Satan sold the fruit to Mother Eve.” 
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“T see,” said I. “If one can, Maunders—through a haze 
of contradictions.” 

“You cannot see,” retorted Maunders. “ But that is simply 
because your modern mind is vitiated by the conviction that 
you just pay a tradesman to sell you a decent article, that 
you can with money buy quality. You can’t. L.L. & V, 
merely graciously destowed on their customers the excellence 
of their wares, of their ‘goods’ in the true old meaning of 
the term —a peculiar something in the style and finish which 
only the assurance of their history and their intentions — 
their ideals, if you like — made possible. 

“Good heavens, man, isn’t there a kind of divination 
between one’s very soul and a thing decently made — 
whether it’s a granite Rameses, or a Chelsea porringer? 
The mere look of a scarf or a snippet of damask or lawn or 
of velvet, a stomacher or a glove of L. L. & V. make, is like 
seeing a bush of blowing hawthorn for the first time, or a 
nymph in a dell of woodruff.” 

““My dear Maunders,” I smiled benignly. “What on earth 
are you talking about? I have always supposed that speech 
was intended to disclose one’s meaning.’ 

“Well,” replied Maunders, imperturbably shoving his 
candlestick at last into his slate-colored great-coat pocket; 
“TI mean that there is a kind of divinity in good work. It 
confers a sort of everlasting youth. Think of the really swag- 
ger old boys we call the masters. What do you really get out 
of them? The power to be momentarily immortal, that’s all. 
But that’s beside the point. What I wanted to tell you about 
—and you are a poor receptacle — is the Firm’s inevitable 
degradation. First they petrified, and then the stone began 
to rot away. The process must, of course, have been very 
gradual. It was Antony Lispett who at the same time fin- 
ished it off, and yet — at least according to my notion of the 
thing, though Henrietta does not agree — and yet redeemed 
the complete contraption. 

“He must have come into the Firm when he was a con- 
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parative youngster, say nineteen, towards the end of the 
18th century. Needless to say, not a single one of the part- 
) ners, not at least to my knowledge, ever went to a university 
or any fallalery of that kind. They held aloof from alien 
ideals. Their ‘culture’ was in their history and in their 
blood; and not a Methuselah’s lifetime could exhaust even a 
fraction of that. They had no ambitions; did not mix; kept to 
themselves. Their ladies made their own county society — 
sparrowhawk-nosed, sloping-shouldered, high-tuned, fair- 
haired beauties for the most part. It was an honor to know 
them, and to be known by them; a privilege — and one 
| arrogantly reserved — to be among their ‘customers.’ They 
| were Lispet, Lispett & Vaine. 

“Well, this Antony seems to have been something of an 
alien leaven. From the beginning, he was two-thirds himself, 
plus, if you like, three-thirds a Lispett. There is a portrait 
of him in his youth —a regular Georgian dandy, whiskers, 
bauteur, eyebrows, all complete; a kind of antique Beau 
Brummel. No doubt the old boys nodded at each other about 
him over their port. No doubt their good ladies pursed their 
lips at him over their teacups. 

“But they could no more resist the insidious growth of 
the creature than Jack’s mother could have held down the 
sprouting beanstalk. He was clearly the fruit of breeding-in, 
and of a kind of passive vaingloriousness, as you will see 
when Henrietta exhibits the Family Tree. 

“Old John Vaine Lispet Lispett had married his first 
cousin Jemima Lispett, and Antony was their only child. 
There is a story that old John himself in his youth had — 
well, gossip is merely gossip, and gossamer’s merely gossa- 
mer, however prolific it may be. And, whether or not, there 
is no doubt that Antony in his boyhood had made an at- 
tempt to run away. They picked him up seven miles from 
the coast — half-starved and practically shoeless. He must 
have been off to Tyre or Damascus, or something of that 


kind, one knows how one used to dream. 
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“Poor child — just that one sniff of freedom, and he was 
back once more, gluing his nose, beating his fledgling plumes 
against an upper window of the house on the hill. The whole 
thing, top to bottom, was a kind of slavery, of course. The 
Firm had its own Factory Laws. 

“No ‘hand,’ for example, was allowed to wear, at least 
within sight of those windows, any fabric not of the Firm’s 
weaving. No hand ever came into direct contact with one of 
the partners. There was a kind of hereditary overseer —a 
family of the name of Watts. Every hand, again, was strictly 
forbidden to starve. If he or she misbecame himself or herself, 
instant dismissal followed; and a generous pension. 

“So drastic was the relation between the valley-village 
and the hill that, for upwards of two hundred and fifty years, 
only one hand bad so misbecome herself. She had smiled a 
little smile one Spring morning out of her little bottle-glass 
casement above her loom at the then middle-aged Vaine; and 
she drew her pension only for six months! They say she 
drowned herself in the Marshes. It is as if you went and 
hanged yourself for having too short a nose.” 

“T cannot see the analogy,” said I. 

“No,” said Maunders, “but your Maker would — the 
Jehovah that blessed the race of the man that sold me this 
old replica of a candlestick. Can’t you understand that her 
smile was a natural thing (just out of herself), and that he 
was a kind of sacrosanct old Pharaoh. The discipline was 
abominable, according to our sentimental modern notions. 
But then, the perquisites were pretty generous. 

“The long and the short of it was that every single one of 
the Firm’s employees was happy. They were happy in the 
only sense one can be truly happy — in service. Corruptions 
have swarmed in now, but in the old days the village in the 
valley must have bean as beautiful as a picture of this green 
old world hung up in the forecourt of Paradise. 

“It had houses contemporary with every wing of the 
Works on the hilltop. Wages were for the most part the only 
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decent wages one can accept. They were in kind. What, I 
ask you, in the sight of heaven, is the fittest payment to 
John Keats for a sonnet —a thousand guineas or a plume 
of your little Elizabeth’s golden fuzz? 

“T don’t want to sentimentalize. J. K. had to live, I 
suppose (though why, we may be at loggerheads to explain). 
' But what is porridge without cream, and what is cream if 
» you loathe the cow? I ask you, my dear K., is not a living 
| wage simply one that will keep the kind of life it represents 
fully alive? 


“Give them the credit then. L. L. & V. kept their hands 


| positively blossoming with life. I don’t mean they theorized. — 


| Marx is merely the boiled-up sediment of a civilization gone 
' wrong. They weren’t philanthropists. Nor am I, please 
heaven. The very quality of the L. L. & V. merchandise en- 
sured quality in their ‘hands.’ Where we walk now, this mac- 
adamized road — was once a wood of birches and bluebells. 
' Can you even imagine its former phantom denizens to have 
been knock-kneed or under-hung?” 

| “Perhaps not,” said I, “but are you intending to imply 
that the “phantom denizens,’ as you call them, manufacture 
the bluebells?” 

Maunders made an indescribably guttural noise in his 
throat. 

“What I am saying,” he replied, “is that the village was 
as lovely a thing to see and live and laugh and love and dream 
in as were the bodies of the human beings that occupied it. 
Their stock, too, had climbed from grace to grace. They 
enjoyed a recognizable type of beauty. 

“The girls were fair-skinned as an apricot, with hair of a 
spidery fine silkenness, and eyes worthy of sucha veiling. Just 
Nature’s mimicry, I suppose; like an Amazonian butterfly, 
or the praying mantis or — or the stick caterpillar. 

“T can see them — and so could you if you had the eyes 
—I can see them dancing in the first of early moonlight, 
or bathing in what, prior to the human spawning of tin cans 
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and old boots, was a stream crystal as Pharpar/ I can see 
them coming and going in the morning dews and the graying 
twilight. No set hours; only a day as long or as short as love 
of its task could make it. What indeed is breeding, my dear 
K., but the showing forth of a perfectly apt and peculiar 
excellency? Just fitness for its job. Puma, pelican, Pata- 
gonian papalja, pretty Pol.” 

“What is a papalja, Maunders?”’ I inquired. 

“T don’t know,” said Maunders. “But imagine them — 
with whatever effort is necessary — ascending and descend- 
ing that hillside through their Fruit Walk! It is about the 
nearest approach to any earthly vision I can achieve of 
Jacob’s ladder. Give even your abominable old London a 
predominant L. L. & V. — well, then but not till then, you 
may invite me to the Mansion House for its annual Novem. 
ber gth. — But there, I’m not an iconoclast.” 

“T wish Maunders,” said I, “you would at your leisure 
re-read ‘Unto This Last’; and that you would first make 
an infinitesimal attempt to tell a decent story. What was 
the Fruit Walk?” 

The Town’s puddly, petrol-perfumed outlying streets 
were still fairly busy with pedestrians; particularly nurses 
and perambulators, children in woollen gaiters, and young 
ladies with red hair. It was, therefore, almost as difficult to 
keep abreast with Maunders as it was to follow his obscure 
meanderings. 

“Oh, the Fruit Walk,” he muttered, staring cursorily at 
a huge china green and gray pelican with a fish in its bill 
in a dairyman’s window. 

“The Fruit Walk was merely the cherries and quinces and 
crab-apples and damsons planted, rosy, snowy, interlacing, 
and in discontinuous quincunx fashion, and half circling and 
straggling over and down the green mounting and mounded 
hill to the very edge of the quarry. Not a miserable avenue, 
of course, but a kind of to-and-fro circuitous chace between 
village and Works. Once your eyes might actually have seen 
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that divine chimneyed cluster, tranquil as an image in water, 
on the dark emerald hilltop in the dying, gaudy sunset. And, 
shelving down, that walk in bloom! One might almost as- 
severate that L. L. & V. weather habitually haunted the 
scene. Things do react on one another, you know; and Na- 
ture wears 14th century sleeves.” 

“Oh, for pity’s sake,” I interjaculated, “‘let’s get back to 
Antony. What about Antony?” 

Maunders, softly striding along like an elephant in his 
flat square-toed shoes, was all but pondering. 

“Well,” he began slowly, “the ‘what-about’ of Antony 
covers a rather wide field. I fancy, do you know, there was 
a tinge of Traherne in his composition. The beau was only 
the chrysalis stage. Of course, it was Blake’s Eva. I fancy 
Antony sowed pretty early his wild oats. There are many 
varieties, my dear K., and his were mainly of the mind. 

“He was not, I venture to add, to make things guite clear 
to you, either a marrying or an un-marrying man. And, of 
course, like all instinctive creatures with a never-waning 
fountain of life in them, he shed. Some of us shed feathers, 
some fear, some innocence, some principles, and all shed 
skin — the seven-years’ Spring-cleaning, you know, that 
leaves the house in the flooding May-day sunlight a little 
bit dingier than it was before. 

“Well, Antony seems to have shed what one mistakes for 
artificialities. He shed his ringlets, his foppish clothes, his 
pretenses of languor, his dreamy superiority. He shed his 
mere acceptance of the Firm’s renown, and so discovered his 
own imagination. Only in the ‘tip-toppers’ do intellect and 
imagination lie down together, like the lion and the lamb. 

“Then, of course, he seems gradually or suddenly to have 
lost the L. L. & V. pride and arrogance. He must have be- 
gun to think. All these centuries, remember, the Firm had 
been gradually realizing too well, becoming fully conscious, 
that is, why, actually why their stuff was super-excellent in 
the eyes of humanity. And that — oh, I don’t know; but J 
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assume that it is to discount its merits elsewhere. Antony, 
on the other hand, had come to realize, in his own queer 
vague fashion, that one’s only salvation is to set such eyes 
squinting. And yet, not of set and deliberate purpose. He 
was not a Wit. Art, my dear, dear K., whatever you may 
like to say, is useless; unless one has the gumption to dis- 
sociate use from materialism.” 

“I was not aware,” said I, “that I had said anything, 
You mean, I suppose, that a man has only to realize that his 
work is excellent for it to begin to lose its virtue. Like beauty, 
Maunders, and the rouge-pot and powder-puff? Still, I prefer 
Antony to trade ethics. What did the rest of them do?” 

“What I was about to tell you,” replied Maunders mildly, 

“is, that Antony had bats in his belfry. More of him than in 
most of us, that is, had actually come from elsewhere. He was 
queer, and the older he got the more the bats multiplied. 
No doubt the Firm would have edged him out if it had been 
practicable. No doubt the young hedge-sparrows would edge 
out the squab-cuckoo, if that were manageable. But it was 
not. Antony was doubled-dyed, a Lispett with the two t’s, 
and it would have been /ése majesté, domestic high-treason 
to acknowledge to the world at large that he was even 
eccentric. 

“Well, there he was, a smallish man, with short-growing 
hair, a little like Thothmes II, to judge from his portrait — 
a man of extraordinary gifts in the craft, of an exquisite 
sensibility to quality and design, but seldom, I imagine, at 
the Board Meetings. Often, it seems, he used to ramble of 
into the country. He appears to have especially hated a sort 
of Frenchiness that had crept into the Firm’s wares. But 
much worse than mooning about to soak in Englishness 
again, he would ramble off into the country of his mind, and 
there you need to have a faint notion of where you are before 
you can safely go any further. It’s deucedly difficult, o! 
course, to know exactly what Antony was up to. But the 
story goes that he would usually complete his nocturnal,pi- 
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orimages by climbing up before daybreak into one of the 
fruit-trees on the hill, a magnificent mulberry — to see old 
Sol, I suppose, to ‘look down’ as far as possible on the 
Works, to be up among the morning birds, like the old man 
in the limerick.” 

“An odd bat that,” I interposed. 

“There he would squat,” continued Maunders imper- 
turbably, “poor old creature, peering out of the leaves, the 
rose of dawn on his face, like William Blake. And presently, 
the angels up from the valley would pass by, singing and 
laughing, to their work. An extremely pretty sight it must 
have been, with their young faces and pure colors and nimble, 
practised gestures. For, mind you, it was still a happiness to 
be one of the ‘hands’ in the Firm — as compared, at any 
rate, with being the grimy ‘thumbs’ elsewhere. Only at 
long last would they become aware of the growing gloom in 
the ‘heads.’ Not merely were the brains of the Firm tending 
in one direction and the members remaining more or less 
static in another, but things outside were beginning to 
change. The god of machinery was soon to spout smoke and 
steam from his dismal nostrils, and man to learn the dismal 
lesson that not only necessities, but even luxuries, can be the 
cheaper if they are manufactured a gross at a time.” 

“Yes,” said I; “there he would squat; and then?” 

“Then,” breathed Maunders, “one morning, one shafted 


| scarlet morning, it seems he saw — well, I cannot say what 


exactly he did see. No ‘hand’ anyhow, but a light-embodied 


_ dream. A being lovelier than any goddess for whom even an 


L. L. & V. in the service of the Sorceress of Sidon could have 
been moved from bowels of superstitious horror to design 
sandals. A shape, a fleetingness, a visitant — poor old Bat-in- 
the-Belfry — evoked by a moment’s aspiration and delight 





} out of his own sublime wool-gatherings. And so this ageing 


creature, this extra-Lispetted old day-dreamer, fell in love — 
with a Non-entity.” 
“My dear Maunders; pause,” said I, “in mere self-respect! 
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How could such an occurrence have been recorded in the 
Firm’s annals? No; no.” 

“Weren't there letters?” sighed Maunders, turning sud- 
denly on me, malacca cane in air. ““Wasn’t there a crack. 
brained diary; haven’t you a vestige of old-fashioned and 
discredited gumption? Wait till I have finished, and let your 
sweet-smelling facts have a show. Ask Henrietta. I say,” he 
repeated stubbornly, ‘“‘that between the dawn and the day- 
time, down out of his broad foliage, the hillside in indescrib- 
able bloom, this old meandering Query, this half-demented 
old Jack-o’-Dreams espied a Vision, and his heart went the 
same way as long since had gone his head. Haven’t I told you 
he was what the dear old evolutionists, blind to the inex. 
haustible graces of creation, esteem a Sport? 

“The Family Tree had blossomed out of season, for the 
last time, jetting its dwindling virtue into this final, queer, 
anomalous bloom; rich with nectarous bane. It had returned 
upon itself. ’Tis the last rose of Summer that sighs of the 
Spring. ‘Did the vision espy 4m!’ — you are sneering to 
yourself. 

“And to that I reply: I don’t know. Do they ever? Or is it 
that only certain long-suffering eyes can afford them the 
hospitality of becoming visible? Anyhow, J see her. And ina 
fashion that is not only the bliss but the very deuce of Soli- 
tude. Ignore its bidding, K., and we are damned. Oh yey, | 
know the inward eye is all very well. I know it. But to share 
the experience with these outward groping orbs I’d — well, 
I'd gladly go bankrupt. Ask Henrietta.” 

“What happened then?” 

“This happened. The wool-gathering wits flocked back 
and golden-fleeced him. One might almost say he became 
equally astute and extravagant. As a matter of fact of course, 
only willing and selfless service can bring every human fac- 
ulty to bear.” Maunders sighed. “He sent a cheque for a 
thousand guineas or so to a Dutch bulb-farm, and planted 
the hill-walk with tulips, April-blue scyllas, and narcisst 
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poetici — narcissi poetict! He tapped an earthbound spring 
and set up Fauns and Dryads, Amoretti and what not, spout- 
ing subterranean water. He built a shrine of fine alabaster — 
with an empty niche. 

“It appeared to be mere scatter-brained fooling. Still, it 
was in a sense in the L. L. & V. tradition, and his partners let 
him have more or less a free hand. Don’t forget their even 
then almost illimitable resources. They’d far, far rather — 
even the strict-whiskered Vaine of the period, who in un- 
happier circumstances might have sat for the typical alder- 
man — they’d infinitely rather he exhibited his peculiarities 
within their sphere, so to speak, than bring them to mockery 
before the world at iarge.” 

“T see.” 

“They hadn’t till then perhaps baldly recognized the 
world at large, except as a hotbed of prehistoric or sycophan- 
tic customers. And they never — not for an instant — even 
surmised his depredations would prove active from within. 
And yet — like some secret serpent, spawn of the forgotten 
fabulous, he was in fact gnawing at the very vitals of the 
tradition. Let me put it bluntly, in terms which even you, 
my dear K., will appreciate. Antony Lispett had ‘gone 
balmy” on his Vision. She — and therefore he — was ‘be- 
side himself.’ 

“T do not suggest that he mixed her up with his superan- 
nuating old corpus vile; nothing vulgar to talk of, and tragic 
to think of, in that sort. He merely lived on from that day- 
break dream to dream with but one desire in his poor cracked 
old cranium — to serve her Idea. Aren’t we, all of us, myth- 
makers? Grins not the Lion at the Unicorn? Does not the 
soap-boiler bedizen our streets with Art? Are not his hoard- 
ings ours for the asking? Antony’s myth was from elsewhere 
—neither from his stomach, his pocket, his reputation, his 
utilitarian morals, nor his brains. That was all. And as he 
served her, I suppose, he found himself cherubically treading 
yet more secretly and inwardly her paradisal meads.”’ 
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I glanced at Maunders. 

“How did he serve her?” 

“Well,” said Maunders broodingly, “‘it is not easy to di- 
vine how exactly Antony began his malpractices. But clearly, 
since he was perpetually haunted by this illusion of a divine, 
unearthly stranger, a sort of Athene haunting his hill, his one 
desire could not but be to set the Works working for her.’ He 
could bide his time. He could be quiet and gradual. Any- 
how, we know the event, though we can’t say precisely how 
it evolved. 

“Unquestionably, I suppose, he would steal to and fro 
among the nocturnal looms and presses and vats and dyeing 
rooms, and, ten times more richly gifted by his insane inspira- 
tion than he was even by nature, he just doctored right and 
left. He would experiment night after night with the Firm’s 
materials in the raw. Worse, he rationed himself in his tree- 
gazing; and climbed to his leafy perch only during certain 
conjunctions of the planets. Mere circumstances seem to have 
waited on him, as did the sun on Joshua. 

“But the Lispet and the Vaine of this time seem to have 
been dull old bachelors — intent only on saving the face of 
convention. The last Double-T died the day after the site of 
the shrine was decided on. There was no young blood in the 
Firm. And with an almost diabolical ingenuity Antony seems 
to have had executed only orders from such clients as wanted 
the Firm’s very finest and rarest handiwork. Even those, of 
course, who desired or could afford only the commoner mate- 
rials were already beginning to dwindle in numbers. 

“The other customers he kept waiting, or insulted with 
questions, or supplied with more delicate and exquisite fab- 
rics than they required. 

“The story goes that a certain Empress renowned for her 
domestic virtues, commanded a trousseau for yet another 
royal niece or what not. A day or two before the young 
woman’s nuptials, and weeks late, arrived silks and tissues 
and filigrees spun out of some kind of South American and 
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Borneo spider silk, such as only a nymph could wear. My 
dear K., it nearly hatched a European War. That particular 
Court was little but a menagerie of satyrs. 

“Countesses and such-like soliciting ‘fives’ and ‘fours’ 
in gloves, and ‘ones’ in stockings, might still faintly hope to 
be accommodated; and even then their coveted wares were a 
tight fit. For a while the Firm seems to have survived on the 
proceeds from merchandise intended for grown-ups which 
your American millionaires snapped up for their children. At 
second-hand, of course, since few of them could extort a 
‘reference’ to the firm for love or even for money. 

“Henrietta has a few bits of embroideries and silk of the 
time. Perhaps she will show them to you. Even a human 
craft can reflect the divine. And the linens! — of a quality 
that would derange the ghost of an Egyptian embalmer. 

“Even worse, Antony seems to have indulged an extra- 
ordinary sense of propriety. He would lavish L. L. & V. ur- 
banities on some sylph of an actress who had no more morals 
in the usual acceptance of the term than a humming-bird, 
and flatly returned fabulous cheques (with the order) to old 
protégés of the Firm merely convicted of fortune-making, or 
fin-de-siécle Chippendale, or a sanitary type of dustbin. 

“In short, he grew madder and madder, and the custom, 
the good-will, even the reputation of the Firm melted like 
butter in the sun. The last Lispet followed the last Double-T 
— expired of apoplexy in the counting-house, and was sat on 
by the Coroner. The reigning Vaine turned religious and was 
buried in a sarcophagus of Portland stone under the founda- 
tions of the Unitarian Chapel which he himself had laid in the 
hope perhaps to lay the L. L. & V. devil at the same time. 

“The ‘hands’ dwindled, died out, dropped away, emi- 
grated to the ‘thumbs.’ Only a few with some little competence 
and an impulsive fund of gratitude and courtesy worked on 
for a master of whom, because they loved him, they asked 
the paltriest wages. The Fruit Walk mutinied into a thicket; 
the fountains choked themselves with sighings and greened 
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with moss; the tulips found a quieter Nirvana in mere leaf. 
And Antony made at last no pretense even of patronizing 
the final perishing flower of the Firm’s own clientele. 

“He turned out a kind of ludicrous dolls’ merchandize — 
utterly beautiful little infinitesimals in fabrics worth a hun. 
dred times their weight in rubies. So ridiculous a scandal had 
the ‘business’ at last become that when its few scoffing credi- 
tors for old sake’s sake sold it up, not a single bid was made 
for the property. It is in ruins now. Consult Ezekiel — or 
Henrietta. 

“T have no wish to sentimentalize; I am not a cynic ora 
philosopher. Yet I slide my eyes back to that narrow hilled- 
in strip of sea-coast whence once rose walled Tyre and Sidon, 
Arvard and Jebail, and — well, I merely remind myself that 
the Rosetta Stone is but a hornbook of the day before yester- 
day’s Children of Man. Things do as a matter of fact seem to 
rot of their own virtue — inverted, so to speak. It’s not likely 
to occur again. I mean, not so panenry: The Town was al- 
most apologetic. Democracy rarely runs to extremes — un- 
less one may so describe the guillotine. But I am no politician. 
Enough of that. Even transatlantic visitors are now rare.” 

Maunders and I were standing together by this time under 
the laurels and bay-trees, not of his own planting, beside his 
garden railings: he with his bulging pale blue eyes and sham 
Sheffield candlestick branching out of his pocket; and I — 


well, irritated almost beyond endurance. 


“*Good heavens, Maunders,” I exclaimed, “the things you 
say! But one would not mind that so much if you could spin 
a decent yarn. You haven’t even said what became of the 
Belfry. Was he nothing but bats at last?” 

“Old Antony?” he murmured softly. ‘Why, there 1s 
nothing in that. He lived on — for years —in the Works. 
You could see his burning candle from the valley, even on 
nights of full moon. And, of course, some gay imbecile set the 
story about that the whole lovely abandoned derelict place 
was haunted. Twangling strings and vanishing tiny faces, 
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and a musing shape at a remoter window, her eyes reflecting 
a scene which only an imagination absolutely denuded of 
common sense could hope or desire to share with her. After 
all, one does ignore the ghost until it is well out of the body. 
Ask Henrietta.” 

“But Maunders,” I called after him. 

Too late: his shapeless, slouching, slate-gray body with its 
indescribable hat and malacca cane had vanished among the 
greenery, and the only answer I received was the dwindling 
rumor of my own expostulatory voice among the leaves — 
“Maunders...” 

It was in that moment of helplessness I discovered that 
my little bast basket was gone. When? How? For an instant 
| hesitated — in pure cowardice. It was a quarter past one, 
and Mrs. Maunders, a charming and active hostess, if some- 
thing of a martinet, disapproved of unpunctual guests. But 
only for an instant. The thought of Bettie’s fair glad little 
face decided me; and I set out to retrace my footsteps in 
search of the lost plaything. But in vain. 
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AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 
STRACHEY AS A CRITIC 


Books AND CHARACTERS, by Lytton Stracuey, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


READERS of “Eminent Victorians” and “Queen Victoria” wil] 
turn eagerly to the character sketches in this collection, expecting 
to find the same brilliantly caustic analyses which toppled down so 
many tall idols in the previous volumes. True, these papers, though 
not exactly the sweepings of the author’s desk, are more miscella- 
neous, and perhaps rather less important, than the former chapters. 
But they are quite worth while. 

The sensation produced by Mr. Strachey’s earlier books arose 
mainly from the very clever use of a novel method of destructive 
criticism. One thought of Gibbon ; 


Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer; 
The lord of irony—that master-spell, 


except that it was a character, not a creed, that was sapped; and 
that the process included nothing so crass as a sneer. The historian 
gave all the data needed to form a judgment: gave them with an 
appearance of judicial fairness, without bias or color of prejudice: 
forbore to denounce or even to pronounce: hardly commented, but 
left the facts to make their own impression. Nevertheless, the re- 
sult was sheer disillusion and the negation of hero-worship; so that 
one was aware of a Schadenfreude, a delight in mischief, under the 
seemingly cool, professional dissection of the subject. Thomas 
Arnold, whom a generation of Rugby disciples had taught us to 
venerate, was, it would appear, a magisterial pedagogue and some- 
thing of a prig. Gordon was a crank: Manning a politician: New- 
man a self-deceived victim of superstition: Florence Nightingale 
an overbearing, bad-tempered person. Queen Victoria was a re- 
spectable, to be sure, but a rather stupid woman, obstinate, pre)u- 
diced, and narrow-minded. 

The characters selected for portraiture in the present volume are 
eminent enough, but eminent in curious ways. There is Lady 
Hester Stanhope, for example, “the crazy queen of Lebanon. 
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There is Madame du Deffand, correspondent of Voltaire and 
Horace Walpole, intrepid old dame of the ancien régime, whose 
letters afford a picture of the incredible emptiness of the life lived 
in that polished society of which she was an ornament. 


See how the world its veterans rewards! 
A youth of frolics, an old age of cards. 


There is, above all, Voltaire, whose greatness is afirmed and whose 
smallness exposed, equally, impartially, without malice, but with 
the writer’s unfailing enjoy ment of the infirmities of human nature. 
Even after Carlyle’s vivacious narrative of that extraordinary 
comedy affair in which the actors were Voltaire, Frederick, and 
Maupertuis, “sublime earth flattener,” Mr. Strachey’s patient 
scrutiny extracts many additional farcical effects. 

Voltaire is the leading figure in the book, but, in general, it is 
evident that the author’s interest in French life and letters is ex- 
tremely lively, and his French books and characters decidedly 
overbalance his English ones. The chapter on Henri Beyle is a 
masterly piece of writing, both as a character sketch and a literary 
appreciation. The opening paper on Racine attempts once more to 
interpret the great tragic dramatist to the English reader, who 
persists in regarding him simply as a chill, verbose rhetorician. We 
fear it is in vain. It has been done before, done repeatedly. But the 
English reader, brought up on Shakespeare, though willing to 
accept Moliére, continues as cold to Racine as when Henri Beyle a 
century ago (“Racine et Shakespeare,” 1823) tried to convince 
the French public that the English playwright was not a mad 
barbarian. 

The reader who knows Mr. Strachey only as a biographer or 
character sketcher, will find a new pleasure in his very distin- 
guished work as a critic of literature. Here, too, he gravitates to- 
wards writers with a twist, a touch of the queer or eccentric, Blake, 
Beddoes, Sir Thomas Browne. The pages dealing with these are 
all excellent, as are those devoted to Johnson’s “Lives of the 
Poets.” It is also refreshing to find the reviewer with that “com- 
bined command of sanity and paradox” which he attributes to 
Johnson, denying the conclusion of several Shakespeare com- 
mentators that the poet’s last plays evidence a mood of harmony, 
serenity, and peace after the tragic storms of middle life. On the 
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contrary, he thinks that such plays as ““Cymbeline” and “The 
Winter’s Tale,” prove, if they prove anything, that Shakespeare 
was getting bored, “bored with people, bored with real life, bored 
with drama,” and consequently grew careless in his workmanship. 
We know very little about Shakespeare’s life, and I do not feel as 
sure as Mr. Strachey seems to about the chronological order of the 
plays. It is very unsafe to argue from such assumptions to the suc- 
cession of the poet’s “moods” or his views of life. However, one 
man’s guess is as good as another’s, and this critic’s somewhat 
pessimistic theory about Shakespeare’s last years is a relief from 
the gentle bleatings of Furnivall, Dowden, Gollancz, et a/. 
Henry A. Beers. 
Yale University. 


THE VICTORIAN AGE IN “PUNCH” 


Mr. Puncn’s History or Mopern ENGLAnpD, dy Cuar-es L. Graves, 
g vols., Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


THERE has never been a sense of purring satisfaction more com- 
plete than that which accompanied the beginning of a rainy 
Sunday afternoon, when we sat down with a set of old “ Punches,” 
to pore over Leech, Tenniel, and Du Maurier. It was generally in 
a corner of the square library or parlor in our aunt’s house, and 
with the high-backed stuffed chair turned from the centre of the 
room, there was comparative safety. With good fortune the fly- 
ing hours would spend themselves before we could be called to 
the dreaded Sunday task — “writing home.” We were destined, 
on growing up, to hear “Victorian Age” used as the symbol of 
prudish monotony; for us, who had seen that age through the 
eyes of Mr. Punch and who had been caught by the glamour of 
those Sunday afternoons, this was always the most patent absurd- 
ity. And we turned to Mr. Graves’s volumes with mingled emo- 
tions, part pleasurable anticipation, even excitement, part 
apprehension. 

The first impression of “Mr. Punch’s History of Modern 
England” was certainly one of disappointment. Perhaps it was 
inevitable. “Punch” cannot be epitomized, even in four volumes; 
the pictures and cartoons suffer in reproduction; an indefinable 
something flies away when he is taken out of quarto and put into 
large octavo. There is something incongruous, furthermore, 1” 
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the exact or the semi-exact classification of topics in the histori- 
cal manner; the extent and perfection of the index is almost 
shocking. And is it not well-nigh sacrilegious to find our favorite 
pictures, cartoons, and sketches, which had been purely a delight 
in themselves, now become the basic documents of well-con- 
structed and serious history? Frankly, I suppose we were not quite 
prepared for the mental effort of reading a long, closely-con- 
nected text, generally sober in tone and rich in political and 
social allusion. For us “Punch” had been the source of enter- 
tainment solely; it was disturbing to find him even remotely 
suggesting something which might prove to be “improving.” It 
would be grossly unfair to suggest that Mr. Graves has made a 
heavy book, for nothing could be further from the facts. The 
driest of historians could not fail to enthral with such materials, 
and Mr. Graves has a lightness of touch and a sense of the bla- 
tantly ludicrous quite worthy of his sources. His pages are read 
with ease. But his purpose is that of a serious historian, recog- 
nizing the historical worth of his materials, arranging them in 
orderly fashion, and, somewhat encumbered by the very wealth 
of his sources, becoming at times even encyclopaedic. 

If we accept his plan of writing a history that shall be at once 
a serious and a readable chronicle of life in England, primarily 
London, from 1841 to 1914, we must admit that Mr. Graves has 
performed a difficult task with skill. His sense of proportion is 
well-balanced, his appreciation of the undercurrents of English 
social and political life is keen. The four volumes of this history 
coincide with four fairly defined periods. The first ends in 1857 
with the Mutiny and (a coincidence which simplifies the author’s 
task) with the death of Douglas Jerrold, the most vehement and 
perhaps the best-known of the early “Punch” contributors. 
The second volume ends with the year 1874, a date chosen evi- 
dently because of political factors, and covers what Mr. Graves 
calls the “age of non-intervention.” The following period, be- 
ginning with Disraeli’s long ministry and ending with the fall of 
the Salisbury ministry in 1892, produced what he believes to be 
the “grand climacteric” of the Victorian Age, and is included 
in the third volume. The final volume covers the closing years of 
Victoria’s reign and those immediately preceding the great war. 


Each volume is subdivided into chapters devoted to the vari- 
26 
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ety of topics demanded by the variegated material in “Punch.” 
Politics of each period, foreign and domestic, are treated in the 
early chapters. There follow such topics as education, religion, 
the status of women, inventions, and, under the general heading 
of “The Social Fabric,” the Court, “society,” fashion in dress, 
letters, drama, music, sport, and recreation. The author’s method 
is to outline the general topic and to illustrate in detail, partly 
by quotation, by reproduction of cartoon, and, very largely, by 
description of pictures and cartoons. His commentary is exten- 


sive and critical; he makes no attempt to defend the attitude of 


Mr. Punch when he was unjust in his attacks on Peel or Lin- 
coln, nor does he attempt to conceal the very notable cooling of 
““Punch’s” democratic ardor, nor is he over-complacent because 
of the growing capacity for moderation and self-restraint dis- 
played by Mr. Punch. 

There is so much information as well as entertainment in these 
pages that it seems ungrateful not to hail Mr. Graves’s efforts as 
entirely satisfactory. Yet one might wish that his plan had called 
for more of undiluted “‘ Punch” and less of commentary, able and 
useful as the commentary may be. In a work of this sort the func- 
tion of the author should be to obliterate himself so far as pos- 
sible. A lengthy text may help to explain “Punch’s” point of 
view, but it does not help to show us England as seen by “ Punch.” 
It gives us a picture of the camera rather than the photograph. 
In many of his chapters Mr. Graves seems to be writing his own 
“History of Punch” rather than “Mr. Punch’s History of Eng- 
land.” A lengthy text means also the exclusion of cartoons and 
pictures. Of “Charivaria” a surprisingly small number are 
printed, although the author is more generous with his quota- 
tions from poems. In the first 138 pages of the opening volume 
there are only 42 pictures, most of which are reduced to cover a 
small portion of the page; in the last section of the final volume, 
165 pages dealing with social life, there are but 43 pictures. Pic- 
tures and cartoons form, it is true, only a part of “Punch,” but 
it is through them that English life and opinion have been most 
directly influenced. It is also true that Mr. Graves has sum- 
marized the spirit of innumerable cartoons in admirable terse 
sentences; but the reproduction of a single picture is worth descrip- 
tions of ten. 
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It might have been possible, and the reviewer is inclined to 
believe that it is still possible, to construct upon the basis of 
“Punch” a real picture history of social England in the Vic- 
torian Age, in which the text would be reduced to the briefest 
of introductions and explanatory captions. This would give, what 
Mr. Graves recognizes as the true value of “Punch,” a history 
of Victorians pictured by themselves. The absence of critical 
commentary to verify or correct the judgments of “Punch” 
might foster historical misconception in some instances. But this 
defect would be more than outweighed by the advantage of per- 
mitting Mr. Punch himself to chronicle freely, without praise or 
criticism, the events of his long lifetime. 


CHARLES SEYMOUR. 
Yale University. 


THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT 


Nature’s SIMPLE Pian, dy CHauncEY Brewster TINKER, Princeton 
University Press. 

Historians of the Romantic Movement, of which the glorification 
of “‘nature’s simple plan” is a phase, have generally lighted their 
picture from the nineteenth-century side. Whether romanticists 
themselves or violent reactionaries against romanticism, they 
have conceived of the literary outburst between 1798 and 1830 
as the far-off event towards which everything “significant” after 
1750 moved. Professor Tinker achieves some novel effects by 
lighting the same phenomena from the centre. An erudite John- 
sonian and Boswellian, a frequenter of the Mitre Tavern and the 
Literary Club, the salons, the gatherings of literary ladies at Mrs. 
Garrick’s, the libraries of Walpole and Chesterfield, the theatre, 
the authors’ dinner parties at Dilly’s, the fellows’ table at Ox- 
ford, he has a contemporary’s sense of his period. He pours broad 
daylight over the yellowing marble of the substantial English 
classicism of George the Third’s time. He stands among the bish- 
ops and duchesses who crowd five deep around the colossal 
Doctor’s chair, whence emanates the conviction of the “school” 
that he who is tired of London in 1773 is tired of the world, for 
London offers all that the world has to give. From this point of 
view, the phenomena of the romantic movement are insignificant 
or ridiculous. One notes with curious but incredulous eye the 
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Ossianic portent, the Chatterton hoax, the Norse glimmerings, 
the fanaticism of Rousseau, the barbaric visitor from the South 
Sea Islands. Though light-headed young people point to these 
things as the preliminary flushing of a new “literary morning,” 
one knows perfectly well that these signs come from quarters of 
the heavens where morning has no business to appear. 

Looking backward, we say that classicism in Johnson’s time 
was about “played out” — had spent its creative force; but if 
the leaders of that ripe society had any premonitions of its de- 
cadence, they arose not from a sense that their civilization was 
effete but from a sense that it was too good to last. The great 
classicists, however, with the world’s experience at their backs, 
were not greatly concerned about the future. At the Club, to be 
sure, just to make talk, they let flighty fellows, like Goldy and 
Bozzy, air their paradoxes and declaim against luxury and vent 
their romantical absurdities about the bliss of the simple life un- 
der some tropical palm and vine, while enthusiastic Scotch pro- 
fessors, like Blair, and pedantic dons, like Gray, make fools of 
themselves by equalling the Scotch schoolmaster Macpherson 
with Homer and crying up the incoherent ejaculations of Welsh 
bards. But in serious hours, real men of the period, like Burke, 
Reynolds, and Johnson, scoff at the notion that the great system 
of civilized society has anything important to gain from recourse 
to primitive cultures. Professor Tinker’s treatment of the “move- 
ment” is steadily enriched by the presence of these worthies sit- 
ting back in their easy chairs, waiting for the new absurdities to 
blow themselves up. 

The new absurdities did for a long time blow themselves up, 
one after another, in a fashion very gratifying to old gentlemen 
who were sitting comfortably “on the lid.” Consider, for example, 
the “hectic” efforts at political innovation — only closing your 
eyes to what the damned rascals are doing in America, and tak- 
ing care to die before the French Revolution. Whiggish factious 
persons would have us believe that happiness of the individual is 
directly dependent upon the freedom of the form of government 
under which he lives. Parlor radicals accordingly, even with Johr- 
son present, will venture to applaud such a line as this: 


Who rules o’er freemen should himself be free. 
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But those of us who have maturely considered how small a part 
of humanity’s ills are either caused or cured by legislation will 
rather applaud the satirical variation proposed by our stout sage: 


Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat. 


Our Bozzy, an inflammable youth with an infinite relish for 
new things, visits Rousseau and makes a “spirited” tour of Cor- 
sica, for which the Genevan philosopher and that “brood-hen of 
faction,” Mrs. Macaulay, are devising model governments “ac- 
cording to nature.’’ But, mark you, the Corsican “liberator” 
himself, General Paoli, though he encourages both Rousseau and 
Boswell for the national advertising which he can get out of them, 
entertains no romantical illusions about liberty and equality; he 
feels, on the contrary, that for people so near to the “state of 
nature” as his Corsican banditti the one practical instrument is 
a firm autocracy. Our Scotch Whigs subscribe some pounds for 
the cause of “freedom” in the brave little island, and our Bozzy 
shows his sympathy by appearing in great glory as an “armed 
Corsican chief” at the Shakespeare Jubilee in 1769; but the Eng- 
lish government gives way to the French, the sun of Corsican 
liberty sets “like an opera phantom,” and General Paoli as refugee 
becomes merely one of the curiosities of London society. We hu- 
manists don’t much agitate ourselves over the political chess- 
board. Years later when Boswell professes a democratical sense 
of responsibility for public affairs and an odd pride in his “‘ vexa- 
tion” when they are going wrong, our sage exclaims out of the 
really placid depths of his indifference to the political scene: “My 
dear friend, clear your mind of cant. . . . You may say, 
‘These are bad times.’ . . . You don’t mind the times. 

You may talk in this manner; it is a mode of talking in Society: 
but don’t think foolishly.” 

It is because Professor Tinker appreciates so thoroughly the 
vast and tranquil self-complacency of the Georgian classicists 
that he is able to treat so intelligently the seemingly detached 
and “fatally isolated and academic figure” of Gray. “Any other 
poet than Gray,” he says truly, “would have been profoundly 
influenced by the successes of the Elegy; it would have fixed the 
character of his literary production for many years.” But Gray, 
singularly sensitive to the undercurrents of his age, begins his 
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experiments in new forms and his search in old poetry for the se- 
cret of the bardic fire. We all know the Great Bear’s verdict on 
these innovations: “He was dull in a new way, and that made 
many people think him great.” Professor Tinker’s chapter on the 
eighteenth-century quest for the “ancient bard” and the cult of 
the “gentle savage” explains that famous verdict. One sees the 
odes of Gray and Mason falling into line, for the classical eye, 
with the enthusiasm for the Corsican banditti and the forgeries 
of Macpherson, and these in turn with the social vogue of Omai, 
the South Sea Islander, who had come to England as “an ideal 
savage,” but whose native music had afforded to such ears as 
Fanny Burney’s only entertainment “of the risible kind.” Gray 
was a dupe, Macpherson was a knave, and the whole raft of the 
literary Whigs were faddists whose bubbles would collapse at a 
touch of reality, whose novelties would become stale at the end 
of the season. 

As a commentary on Gray’s lines about mute inglorious Mil- 
tons, Professor Tinker gives us a final ingenious chapter on “The 
Inspired Peasant.” He shows us that the search in lanes and by- 
ways for obscure hearts “pregnant with celestial fire” became a 
popular diversion of the eighteenth-century Bluestockings. They 
“discovered” Stephen Duck, the Wiltshire thresher; Mary Col- 
lier, the Poetical Washerwoman of Peterfield; Henry Jones, the 
Poetical Bricklayer; James Woodhouse, the Poetical Shoemaker; 
and Ann Yearsley, the Poetical Milk-woman of Bristol. Now, a 
man of sense reflecting on the ado made over this group of non- 
entities might fairly reach two conclusions: first, that in an age 
so eager to fan the slightest spark of talent there was not the 
least danger that a Milton would remain undiscovered; and sec- 
ond, that there is much truth in the vulgar proverb which de- 
clares the futility of attempting to make a silk purse out of a 
sow’s ear. 

And then — and then came Robert Burns, the poetical plough- 
boy of Ayrshire. Are the believers in “instinct” justified at last! 
Professor Tinker briefly but decisively answers “No.” Burns 
“caught the lyre from the hands of his forerunners.” He was 
thoroughly versed in Scottish song, and he was astonishingly 
well acquainted with all the important English poetry and fic- 
tion of his century. So far as these suggestive lectures glance at 
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contemporary literature, they look civilly askance at the current 
self-conscious revolt from tradition and at the post-bellum up- 
rush of sentimental barbarism. 
Stuart P. SHERMAN. 
University of Illinois. 


A TEACHER OF TEACHERS 


RECONSTRUCTION IN PutLosopuy and Human Nature AnD Conpuct, 
by Joun Dewey, Henry Holt & Co. 


In some respects a new book by Professor John Dewey has long 
been an event to be reckoned with in the intellectual world. He 
is doubtless the most eminent living American philosopher. As 
an educator of educators, a philosopher of education, his posi- 
tion in this country is so dominant that he has scarcely a rival. 
What Professor Dewey excogitates in his study to-day is likely 
to be the doctrine of the hour in every American normal school 
to-morrow, and to be tried out the day after to-morrow in every 
up-to-date primary school and kindergarten. In other depart- 
ments of many of our universities, in those of historical and 
social sciences particularly, his influence is likewise unmistakable. 
More astonishing still is the grip which his philosophy is obtain- 
ing upon at least some of the more advanced Japanese and Chi- 
nese, who looking for new light from the West, have found in his 
works a practical wisdom which seems to be the very thing needed 
to reconstruct a great civilization. 

Such a standing as Professor Dewey has attained would there- 
fore naturally make a new book by him one of the events of the 
hour. But in the past there have been causes working quite to 
the contrary. Although he has been prolific enough in books, 
unfortunately these books have no one of them seemed quite the 
real Dewey. It must be said that some of them have been none 
too readable, and some have been disappointingly superficial. 
European students of American philosophy and educational 
theory, knowing Professor Dewey through some of his published 
works, have wondered why we Americans thought so much of 
this man. In France, in England, American writers of far less 
ability have long overtopped him in reputation. Again, some of 
his pupils and admirers, not altogether wisely, have urged him 
to make his influence more directly felt, both at home and abroad, 
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by concretely applying his philosophy to problems of the day. 


He has himself been moved by an apparently similar motive of 


late years, and his name has appeared frequently on the cover 
of many a well-known magazine. Some of his articles on current 
topics were very good, others more indifferently so. But the whole 
enterprise was fraught with danger, the danger for Professor 
Dewey himself, that in his eagerness for immediate returns he 
should fail to think out the fundamentals. Far more important 
is it that he should continue to be a teacher of teachers, as a 
thinker able to build his philosophic foundations deep and strong, 
and that he should leave the popularizing, however desirable, to 
men with other gifts. But whether from this popular writing, or 
from the requirements of his lecturing in the Far East, or from 
some opportunity for greater care in composition, one most pleas. 
ing result has now come forth. Professor Dewey is now writing in 
a truly effective style. Both his recent books, “ Reconstruction in 
Philosophy” and “Human Nature and Conduct,” are readable 
the former notably so. And what is better still, the latter comes 
near, very near, to being a great book — almost the first thing he 
has written which is worthy at once of his powers and of his repu- 
tation. 

In “Reconstruction in Philosophy,” as in James Harvey Rob- 
inson’s “Mind in the Making,” we have one of those surveys of 
history from a peculiar angle, in which the high-lights are unev- 
pectedly placed and the shadows far too dark. The thesis held 
in common by Robinson and Dewey is that in the past the world 
has muddled along thoughtlessly, while those who possessed the 
ability to think used their powers of thought to build castles in 
the air, substitutes for the disagreeable realities around them. 
So we have Platonism arising, and the cult of the eternal. But 
the time has now come for a new order, a democracy that thinks, 
in which intelligence, aroused through a new type of education, 
shall shape a new society. This is all astonishingly like Plato him- 
self, except that Plato called it aristocracy instead of democracy, 
and followed it up by making specific recommendations. “Re- 
construction in Philosophy” is curiously unspecific in its con- 
structive programme, and leaves the reader eager to get up and 
do something, and yet very uncertain concerning just what he 
ought to do. 
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This need is partly met by “Human Nature and Conduct,” 
which contends that the first requisite is to find out just where 
we stand. We are told we must base social reconstruction on un- 
derstanding of social facts. This book is a new contribution 
towards the understanding of such facts. Indeed, as a review of 
social psychology it is so ably constructed that it would be no 
great exaggeration to say it makes all previous books on that 
subject obsolescent, still to be read perhaps, but put in their 
place by its powerful criticism. This might seem superlative 
praise which we are here according to this book. But it is not. 
And the reason is the lopsidedness and the futility of most of 
the literature which has been passing under the name of social 
psychology. It needed to be smashed and Professor Dewey 
smashes it. He hits it as this could be done only by one who was 
himself once deceived, and now is disillusioned. In this book the 
Dewey of former years is being condemned and put in his place 
by the greater Dewey of to-day. 

Professor Dewey stands for the empirical and experimental 
method, even in ethics. By actual trial we shall find out what 
sort of a world we really want. Doubtless, therefore, there are 
many of his followers who will hail “Human Nature and Con- 
duct” as itself a great contribution to the experimental method. 
It is nothing of the sort. It is a magnificent piece of dialectic. 
Professor Dewey, like several other contemporary pragmatist 
philosophers, has learned to juggle so skilfully with the concepts 
of experience and experiment, situation and verification, that he 
thinks of himself as the empiricist lover of the concrete and ac- 
tual. Yet this whole book moves in the realm of concepts, a beau- 
tiful specimen of dialectical debate. Far be it from the present 
reviewer to suggest that such a method is not worth while, for 
when handled by such a master, it most certainly is. But let us 
recognize it for what it is. 

The chief thesis of the work is that the recent social psychology 
has made too much of fixed human instincts, inborn, unchange- 
able factors limiting human behavior. Dewey would substitute 
for this an emphasis on habit, first vaguely defined as the in- 
fluence of past on present. It soon appears, however, that Dewey’s 
sort of habit is not ossification, but rather the capacity for the 
new growth. Yet is this new use of terms illustrated by cumu- 
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lated examples? Is it enriched by inductions from concrete facts, 
after the fashion of a true empiricist? Not at all. It is brought 
into a gradually increasing, but never perfect, clarity by a series 
of contrasts and refutations: thus and thus it has been said in 
the past, but now we can see that such is not the case. The re- 
sult is a volume which will probably impress readers somewhat 
in proportion as they themselves have read widely in past social 
theory and current psychology, and have felt vague dissatis. 
factions which they will here find justified and made articulate. 
The book will not appeal to those who like a style rich in meta- 
phor and vivid with concrete imagery. Yet the style is not with- 
out virtues of its own; there are even epigrams that stretch the 
truth a little to give a delightful sting to the phrasing, as when 
the traditional education is pilloried as “the art of taking ad- 
vantage of the helplessness of the young.” Although the book 
will not be read for its style, the matter it contains is so original 
and fundamental that necessarily it will be widely read by those 
who desire to think effectively about our present-day social 
situation. For it is a really important contribution in its own 
way towards actualizing the hope of all men for a better social 
to-morrow. 
Harry T. Coste to. 
Trinity College. 


JANE AUSTEN AT FIFTEEN 


Love & FreinpsHiP AND OrHER Earty Works, 4y Jane Austex, 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


Or late the world has been regaled with feminine juvenilia. We 
have had the girl who drew portraits of “the Prince of W : 
and his friends which would be regarded as risqué had they been 
imagined by her mother; and the girl who recorded in a diary the 
sex images that floated through her mind, in a constant stream, 
between the ages of twelve and sixteen, to the delight of Freudians 
and the dismay of mothers who have daughters. And so on and s0 
forth. Occasionally suspicion has been thrown upon the perfect 
genuineness of some of these narratives by readers perplexed by 
certain scenes which seem to be not so “naive” as they purport to 
be, or by the bad spelling which appears to fit into a clever humor- 
ous design. But assuming, as perhaps we ought to do, that the 
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hooks were actually written by children without the aid of a 
. sophisticated hand, we may make one remark upon them, so ob- 
vious that it has hitherto occurred to nobody. The authors never 
) afterwards wrote anything that anyone reads. All these girls are 
cases of arrested mental development. Here for once fails the 
} famous saying of Wordsworth that “the child is father of the 
© man.” 

Jane Austen began writing at the same age as these girls whose 
) intellects flashed in the pan. While still young she once advised a 
© precocious niece (we have it in a letter), who was writing verses 
and stories at twelve, to cease till she reached the age of sixteen, 
» adding that it would have been better for herself had she read more 
| and written less in the corresponding years. The humorous 
© sketches, imaginary letters, burlesque plays, and nonsensical verses 
" that Jane Austen wrote in her teens mostly went the way of 
> such trifles. Some she destroyed, and others were lost among her 
' family and friends to whom they were dedicated and for whose 
| amusement they were ostensibly written. A half century ago her 
» nephew Mr. Austen-Leigh made some use of such as had survived, 
» in his delightful biography; and later were published a short novel 
| and the fragment of another, from two volumes of manuscripts 
) that have been kept in the family. The little book which now 
| appears has been made out of other manuscripts in the collection, 
' with a preface by Mr. G. K. Chesterton, who says ““‘Love and 
_ Freindship’ is a thing to laugh over again and again as one laughs 
| over the great burlesques of Peacock and Max Beerbohm.”’ 
| It is, indeed, astonishing how early Jane Austen developed. 
From the first we know of her, she had a relish for the well-turned 
phrase and her style was flexible. There was sometimes a little 
trouble with the spelling; but we should remember that “freind- 
ship” and “emminent” (for “‘imminent”’) were then not uncom- 
mon in books, and that when she wrote “‘extroidinary,” she was 
following the pronunciation of her father, the Vicar of Steventon. 
The only word, so far as I have observed, over which she really 
stumbled is “‘charectarestic.” As a girl, we now see as never before, 
she was keenly observant of people and things and all that 
happened about her. For the cultivation of her mind she read cur- 
rent histories, plays, and novels; and when she wrote, there was 
always in her imagination the behavior of people as she knew them 
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in contrast with their behavior in books. Trusting her own per. 
ceptions more than another’s, she began with parody and bur. 


lesque of what she happened at any time to be reading. 

After reading, for example, in her sixteenth year, some of Shake. 
speare’s historical plays and perhaps Hume and Robertson, she 
wrote out brief character sketches of the Kings and Queens from 
Henry the Seventh to Charles the First, the chief purpose of which, 
she says, was “‘to abuse Elizabeth,” who was a “wicked” woman, 
and to prove the innocence of Mary Queen of Scots, who was never 
guilty of “anything more than Imprudencies into which she was 
betrayed by the openness of her Heart, her Youth, and her Educa- 
tion.” Richard the Third, we are told, “did not kill his two neph- 
ews”’ nor probably his wife. On Henry the Eighth, she remarks: 
“Nothing can be said in his vindication, but that his abolishing 
Religious Houses and leaving them to the ruinous depredations of 
time has been of infinite use to the landscape of England.” To 
adorn the sketches, her sister Cassandra painted a group of medal- 
lions in the gay spirit of the narrative. Reproduced in the little 
volume here under review, they give one a vivid sense of what 
Jane Austen meant when she likened her own art in the delineation 
of character to that of the miniature painter working with a fine 
brush on little bits of ivory, two inches wide. 

Equally good, if not better, is the complete story named “Love 
and Freindship,” which Jane Austen completed midway in her 
fifteenth year, as a burlesque of the sentimental novel in which the 
girls faint whenever anything occurs to awaken their emotions. 
Sophia, who faints on a chill evening, catches cold and dies; Laura, 
who on the same occasion plays at madness and imagines herself a 
cucumber, lives. The moral is “‘ Beware of swoons. . . . A frenzy 
fit is not one quarter so pernicious; it is an exercise of the Body and 
if not too violent is I dare say conducive to Health in its conse- 
quences — Run mad as often as you choose; but do not faint —" 
Thus in these absurd pieces Jane Austen goes on from one extrava- 
gance to another, rising to a climax in the girl who has committed 
all the crimes described in criminal novels. ‘I murdered,” she re- 
marks casually, “my father at a very early period of my Life. | 
have since murdered my Mother, and I am now going to murder 
my Sister.” When the third murder is over she intends to reform, 
marry, and be happy ever afterwards. 
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Such was the art of Jane Austen in its beginnings. It had yet to 
pass through the exquisite fooling of “ Northanger Abbey” before 
it reached the poise, restraint, and perfection of “ Pride and Preju- 
dice,” where burlesque is refined to pure comedy. In “Love and 
Freindship” we get sight of her before that time, and she is none 
the less “‘divine” here as she lets her laughter ring through the 
Steventon parsonage. 

Wivsur Cross. 

Yale University. 


THE ADVANCE OF MEDICAL SCIENCE 


Tue Evotution or Mopern Menpicrne, dy Str Witi1AM Os er, Yale 
University Press. 
“Aw aeroplane flight over the progress of medicine through the 
ages.”” In such words, Sir William Osler described the series of 
Silliman Lectures which he delivered at Yale in April, 1913. The 
Yale University Press undertook the early publication of these 
lectures in book form; but the onset of the European war, the 


" numerous activities to which it summoned the author, and later 


the mortal wounding in battle of his only son, all conspired to pre- 
vent the project of publication from coming to full fruition before 
his death. Some months thereafter, Lady Osler commissioned a 
group of American scholars to complete the task of reviewing and 


) editing the original manuscript which the hand of her husband 
| had not been permitted to finish. 


What manner of man was he whose last book comes now under 


posthumous discussion? Osler! To the American layman — even 


the average cultured layman — the name recalls only (if it awak- 
ens any memory at all) a half-serious, half-whimsical, entirely 


‘informal address of several years ago, the garbled newspaper ver- 


sions of which made it appear that Dr. Osler regarded no man as of 
further use in the world after forty, and that he believed all men 
should be chloroformed at sixty. Neither of these two interde- 
pendent statements was ever made in any really serious sense. 
They could never have been so interpreted had they not been ruth- 
lessly torn from their context. In the medical world “‘the Chief ” — 
thus known in affection and reverence during many last years of 
his life — is remembered as among the wisest and most sagacious 
physicians and pathologists of all times. 
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“The Evolution of Modern Medicine” is in no sense a text-book 
of medical history. In fact, it is hardly to be looked upon even as a 
work of reference, though it may be assumed to be entirely accu- 
rate and authoritative. It is rather the story, fascinatingly told, of 
the advance of medical science — characterized as it has been by 
alternating periods of brilliant research and reactionary supersti- 
tion — from the days of earliest necromancy down to the more 
rational present. In its individual subdivisions the book is built up 
about the great men in medicine and the “schools” they founded; 
and those whose names deserve more than passing consideration 
have been selected with unerring discrimination. The printed text 
is perfused with remarkable illustrations of numerous sorts, from 
originals produced in many epochs and gathered together out of 
all lands. No page is without its quotation or allusion that serves 
to show forth the vast store of classical learning which the author 
had at his tongue’s end, or at his fingers’ tips, or wherever it may 
be that so fine a scholar carries all such intellectual treasures. For 
Americans an especial interest is to be found in those pages devoted 
to sanitation and to the labors of the Medical Corps of the United 
States Army, of which Dr. Osler was always so true and consistent 
a friend. It is a book of just the sort one might have expected from 
his pen. 

One could wish that “The Evolution of Modern Medicine” 
might be read of all physicians. Nothing could more dignify and 
ennoble in their eyes the calling to which they have devoted them- 
selves; nothing might more inspire them to share in the onward 
and upward advance of their art. Yet the work was originally de- 
signed for “the lay audience and for popular consumption.” Be- 
tween its covers will be found a great wealth of historic and 
scientific fact treated in the most engaging literary style and 
“with an extraordinary variety of detail.” But more than this, the 
reader will find, if his own spirit be properly attuned, the secret o! 
that ideal devotion which has induced so many of mankind’s finest 
intellects and noblest natures to renounce the fame and wealth 


that might otherwise have been theirs in life, and in divers and far § 


corners of Earth to seek out the causes, the methods of dissemin- 
tion, and all measures appropriate to the control of epidemi 
diseases. Never has the field of battle known heroism of higher 
order than that displayed by men of medicine who have invades 
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the haunts of such dread scourges of the human race as malaria, 
plague, yellow fever, and cholera, that through their labors — and 
the all-too-frequent sacrifice of their own lives — there might be 
erected for their fellow man bulwarks of defense against these his 
pitiless enemies. The story of this never-ending strife is most in- 
spiringly told in the pages of this book, which may without fear 
of contradiction be presented to the public as the work of a master 
in rhetoric and as a most scholarly effort in historical research. 


ArTHUR N. TASKER. 
Washington, D. C. 


LEGAL CHANGE AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 


Tue SPiRIT OF THE Common Law, dy Roscoe Pounp, Marshall Fones 
Co. 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE PuiLosopuy or Law, dy Roscoe Pounp, 
Yale University Press. 


Wuen the late Professor Dicey said that “jurisprudence stinks 
in the nostrils of the practising lawyer,” he reflected a popular 
prejudice among Anglo-American lawyers against abstract gen- 
eralization and against the search for theory and philosophy of 
law which has discouraged all but the few from essaying the in- 


vestigation of the underlying ideas, philosophical, ethical, reli- 
gious, economic, and social, in the evolution of the common law. 
The reverence for the concrete case, and the system of building 
the structure of the law by the grains of sand of myriads of de- 
cided cases, have tended to make “practical” lawyers at the 
expense of scholarly students of the law, able to relate their science 
to history and the other social sciences, without which, except 
for its “‘small change,” it can hardly be understood. One can’t 
see the woods for the trees. Mr. Pound, perhaps our most ver- 
satile and profound legal thinker, has in the two volumes under 
review, consisting of lectures delivered before university audi- 
ences, undertaken to present the morphology of the common law, 
its spirit and character, and what he calls “an introduction to 
the philosophy of law.” In the course of his work, he has analyzed 
the dominant elements which have contributed to building up 
the common law in its historical evolution, and has isolated the 
ideas and theories which have given it form and substance. In- 
cidentally he has given us a brilliant study in comparative law, 
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showing the influence of the Roman law and civil law, and the 
philosophical ideas which shaped those systems of law, upon the 
common law and its theories. By reason of the broad sweep of 
his observation, the emphasis upon the history of ideas as reflected 
in law and legal doctrine, and the beauty and simplicity of the 
literary form, the books will command the interested attention 
of lawyer and layman alike. 

Contrary to Blackstone and many a modern judge who thought 
the law of his time well-nigh in a state of perfection, it is Mr. 
Pound’s belief that the administration of justice may be greatly 
improved by conscious intelligent action. He has profound faith 
in the vitality of the common law, which he regards as a mode 
of legal thinking in the solution of controversies rather than as 
a fixed body of definite rules, and demonstrates its survival and 
steady growth when in competition with the more abstractly 
scientific civil law. Its assimilative powers are justly praised. Yet 
the fact that its classical period in England, and in the United 
States, where the common law is even purer than in modern 
England, was marked by the infusion of strongly individualist ele- 
ments, has made it inadequate to meet the present demand for 
the socialization of law and is producing an increased resort to 
extrajudicial justice by administrative boards and commissions 
hardly bound by rules of law. 

The first volume under review consists of an analysis of the 
main factors which to Mr. Pound appear to have helped to 
shape American common law. The predominance of the impera- 
tive element (that is, legislation, environment) in the law during 
periods of growth, and of the traditional element (custom, he- 
redity) during periods of stagnation is ably illustrated. The rela- 
tion of law to liberty, external constraint to individual freedom of 
action, the development of the concepts liberty, property, con- 
tract, were greatly influenced by the philosophical jurists, of whom 
the historical and analytical school had greatest weight in Anglo- 
American law. The professed contempt of the nineteenth cen- 
tury for philosophy of law has intrenched in our law the absolute 
ideas inherited from the eighteenth century, thus emphasizing 
the necessity for a revised philosophy of law as we enter upo” 
a new stage of legal development — the so-called socialization 0 
law. Mr. Pound is a thorough believer in the judicial empiti- 
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cism of the common law, maintaining that the courts are com- 
petent to develop the law by reason of their wide powers of 
finding, interpreting, and applying the law — actually judicial 
lawmaking — and that what the courts really need are new 
premises, to be found in a closer contact with existing social and 
economic facts. The growth of the police power in imposing limi- 
tations upon the freedom of individual action with respect to 
person and property, in the interest of the community, probably 
justifies this faith in the competence of the courts to respond to 
modern social and economic needs, combining relative certainty 
with a power of growth. 

In the second volume under review, consisting of the Storrs 
lectures delivered in 1921 before the Yale Law School, Mr. Pound 
develops the materials discussed in one part of the book just 
described, namely, the philosophical ideas which mark the evo- 
lution of law. The search for the permanent element in the law, 
the enduring picture of universal law, is the task of legal philos- 
ophy. The experiments in this search have been made almost 
exclusively on the continent of Europe, where a well-developed 
system of Roman law and a history of twenty centuries of legal 
evolution furnished materials for jurists and philosophers 
alike. Each stage of legal development, from primitive law to 
the new stage of socialization, has made new demands on philos- 
ophy. The nature of the response, rationalizing or creating, and 
the methods and doctrines of the different schools of thought, 
are the subject of the first lecture on “the function of legal phi- 
losophy.” The process of lawmaking and the reasons for it, the 
purpose of law as developed in legal history and schools of philos- 
ophy (twelve prevalent conceptions of the nature of law being 
defined), are the subject of the second lecture on “the end of law.” 
The lecture on “the application of law” is a critique of the func- 
tion of the courts in the various periods of the growth of law and 
might be read in conjunction with Judge Cardozo’s brilliant 
essay on “The Nature of the Judicial Process.” The three final 
chapters constitute a philosophical analysis of the evolution in 
the civil and the common law of the three dominant legal con- 
cepts of “Liability,” “Property,” and “Contract,” which of 
themselves are significant of the growth of law and its functions 
through the centuries. 
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Apart from their intrinsic merit as a major contribution to 
legal thought in America, these two volumes should do much to 
overcome the popular prejudice of the bar, and possibly of laymen, 
against “jurists.” If they serve that purpose, they will perhaps 
have combined education with inspiration. 

Epwin M. Borcuarp. 

Yale University. 


THE WORLD’S DIARY 


Pus.ic Opinion, 6y WALTER Lippmann, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

THE Tunicr ANT Press AND ITs Controt, dy Ropert E. Park, 
Harper & Brothers. 

Firry YEARS A JourNALIsT, by MELVILLE E. Stone, Doubleday, Page 
& Co. 

History or THE New York Times, dy Ermer Davis, The New York 
Times. 

Success, y Samuet Hopkins Apams, Houghton Mifflin Co. 
AMERICAN journalism is a rich field for writers that has long lain 
fallow. Recently the literary ploughshares have been going through 
and turning up interesting things. Part of the harvest may be seen 
in the shelf of books on journalism selected for special comment. 
They show that furrows have been turned in new fields, and that 
ground is being broken for more intensive cultivation as the part 
played by the press in American life becomes better understood 
and public opinion grows more intelligent and less stereotyped. 

In true newspaper style Mr. Walter Lippmann gives the gist of 
his book in the introductory chapter where he says, “ My conclu- 
sion is that public opinions must be organized for the press if they 
are to be sound, not by the press as is the case to-day.” Later he 
suggests his theory that a public opinion is to-day a moralized and 
codified version of the facts, and offers this as an explanation of the 
fact that the news policy of a journal, with only good intentions, 
tends to support and supplement its editorial policy. 

The distinctive contributions of the book are the suggestions for 
changing the stereotyped patterns at the centre of the code. There 
is the choice between trustworthy and untrustworthy reporters. 
But reporting, in the opinion of Mr. Lippmann, is the most poorly 
paid branch of newspaper work and the rewards in journalism go 
to specialty work — “‘to what economists call the rent of ability.” 
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[he entering wedge is “organized intelligence” furnished by men 
who are experts in facts but neutral in opinions. 

In the chapter on “ News, Truth, and a Conclusion” the con- 
clusion is reached that the press “‘is like the beam of a searchlight 
that moves restlessly about, bringing one episode and then another 
out of darkness into vision,”’ and hence “‘men cannot do the work 
of the world by this light alone.” For similar reasons a book re- 
view can only indicate the high spots in a book for a reader, who 
must peruse the pages for himself in order to see the work as a 
whole. Sadly needed at the present time is a more intelligent public 
pinion about the influence of the press. This pioneer work by Mr. 
Lippmann ought to make its readers more critical. More critical 
readers demand better newspapers. 

Public opinion — when it has existed at all — regarding the 

immigrant press and its control has been most vague. Conse- 
juently the book on this subject by Robert E. Park fills — to use 
an overworked phrase — a long- felt want. Somewhat startling is 
the opinion of Mr. Park that “it seems probable that more for- 
eign-language newspapers and periodicals are published and read 
in the United States, in proportion to the foreign-born population, 
than are published in the home countries in proportion to the 
native born.” The immigrant reader is critical. He does not hesi- 
tate to write to his favorite newspaper: “‘ Please tell me what this 
means and send the paper back to me. I paid for it and I have a 
right to know what it means.” One advantage of the immigrant 
newspapers for the American reader is that such journals are a 
keyhole through which he may peep at another world. In the 
opinion of Mr. Park, the advertising columns reveal the organiza- 
tion of the immigrant better than the text columns. Possibly the 
most valuable part of the book is the exposure of the corruption 
of the immigrant press. Unlike Mr. Lippmann, Mr. Park aims 
ey to make public the methods of the agencies at work in the 
imn migrant field and does not propose measures for solving the 


wilibeien presented. He has, nevertheless, done a creditable piece 


of work, 

“Fifty Years a Journalist” is a potpourri of historical data, 
notes of human interest, letters, documents, and bits of auto- 
biography by Melville E. Stone, known affectionately throughout 
the newspaper world as the dean of newspaper men, and known 
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widely in the outside world as the General Manager of the Asso. 
ciated Press. Mr. Stone makes what amounts to an apology when 
he says that the life of a journalist is spent in observing and re. 
cording the actions of other men. Certainly the clear perspective 
that he has in observing other men’s achievements is lost in judg. 
ing his own, and the volume might be appropriately called “ Fifty 
Years of Journalism” rather than “Fifty Years a Journalist.” |: 
is a reporter’s history, and ought to be studied in colleges alongside 
American history text-books for the political and human touch that 
they invariably lack. It ought certainly to be on every newspaper 
man’s desk as a reference book. What the volume lacks in fictional 
charm it makes up as a document of research that is invaluable 
for reference purposes. The chief criticism of the book is the fact 
that too much space is devoted to journalism in general and to 
little is given to Mr. Stone’s greatest achievement — the Asso- 
ciated Press. But what Mr. Stone has omitted to say, Mr. Adolph 
Ochs, publisher of “The New York Times,” has added: “The 
Associated Press to-day is one of the monumental achievements 
of the age. We little appreciate its potentiality, its importance as a 
factor in our civilization, its superb organization, its honesty, its 
integrity, and practice of the highest standards in news-gathering. 
We accept now as a matter of course that enlightened public opin- 
ion regards the reports of the Associated Press as reliable, trust- 
worthy, and scrupulously honest, fair, and impartial. That this is 
so is due in a large measure to the integrity, genius, ability, and 
self-sacrifice of Melville E. Stone.” 

“The History of the New York Times” is divided into two 
parts, the first dealing with the “Times” until Mr. Ochs became 
its publisher and the second recording his success in the New York 
field. Modern critics of the American press seem to find the 
“Times” their favorite target. For this reason, lay readers who, 
because of recent attacks, believe that the “ Times” takes dictation 
from advertisers, prostitutes its editorial page, puts the soft pedal 
on publicity for special interests, and colors the news for personal 
gain, should read this official history by a member of the editorial 
staff. Proofs of independence are repeatedly given, and the *‘con- 
cept of the paper’s responsibility to its readers rather than to any 
advertiser or group of advertisers” is illustrated with examples 
which answer charges of radical and pedantic critics. The book as 
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a whole is the best history of an individual paper yet published. 

In the cradle days of English journalism, Ben Jonson devoted an 
entire play, “ The Staple of News,” to a satirical allegory “wherein 
the age may see her owne folly, or hunger and thirst after pub- 
lish’d pamphlets of Newes, set out every Saturday, but made all 
at home, and no syllable of truth in them: than which there cannot 
be a greater disease in nature, or a fouler scorne put upon the 
times.” Mr. Adams has attempted a similar task in his newspaper 
novel entitled “Success.” Just as historians of the press have ever 
taken Jonson’s play as gospel truth, future students of journalism 
may take “‘Success”’ too seriously. But although it contains some 
truth stranger than fiction, and possibly takes some of its charac- 
ters from conspicuous editors and reporters in metropolitan 
journalism, it was intended only for a good yarn. As such it will 
doubtless live for the same reason that Jonson’s “Staple of News” 
has survived. 

James Me -vin LEE. 
New York University. 


A GLIMPSE OF OLD NORTH CAROLINA 


JournaL or A Lapy or Quatity, edited by EvANGELINE WALKER 
Anprews and CHartes McLean Anprews, Yale University Press. 


Tuts delightful volume is a triple unity; three points of view, three 
modes of reaction, set the reader successively, with reinforcing 
illumination, in three different attitudes to the same subject mat- 
ter. There is the original narrator, the participant in a stirring 
train of significant events; there is the editor who contemplates 
this unique record from the point of view of life and letters, artis- 
tically, in the spirit of “the moment made eternity”; there is the 
other editor who sees it all in that deliberately specific way which 
reverses the artistic timelessness, which packs eternity back into 
the moment, and sets the moment in precisely its own historic 
perspective. Doubtless both editors, true to their profession, would 
instinctively bow the narrator to the front of the stage. And yet, 
in a way, their own work should have precedence. 

Eighteen years ago in the British Museum, one of the editors 
“stumbled upon accidentally in the search for other material” a 
manuscript classified as “Edgerton, 2423.” It proved to be a letter- 
journal giving a brilliant account of travels beginning in Scotland 
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in 1774, extending to Lisbon, and including a sojourn in North 
Carolina on the eve of the American Revolution. Both editors per. 
ceived at once that they had found a treasure, and that they were 
confronted by a mystery. The manuscript was unsigned and the 
names it contained were disguised. They guessed correctly that i: 
was a copy, and set to work with all the resolution of art ang 
science combined to discover the author, to strip the disguises from 
the hidden names. This adventure in historical research, so pleas. 
antly different from many historical tasks, is told with fine zest in 
the introduction. At length, two other copies of the manuscrip: 
were unearthed in far distant places; the authorship was com- 
pletely established; the disguises were stripped from the hidden 
names. The journal, it was found, was written by a remarkabk 
Scotswoman, Janet Schaw, who dated one of the copies at Edin 
burgh “Mar. Io, 1778.” 

In the introduction, Mrs. Andrews gives us all that can be re. 
covered of the career of this forgotten artist, and places her attrac. 
tive figure in the midst of a group of friends and relatives some of 
whom appear in the Journal. The introduction has caught the 
flavor of that literary society of eighteenth-century Edinburgh in 
which Miss Schaw lived, which she must have adorned. Mrs 
Andrews i is frankly her admirer and with much skill of phrasing 
“suggests” the reader, in the psychological sense, towards the 
same conclusion. Most of us will not hesitate to go along with 
her. The “Lady of Quality” is a distinctly remarkable literary 
find. 

Janet Schaw went to the West Indies and thence to North 
Carolina. From the spring of 1774 to the autumn of 1775 she 
watched at close range the gathering storm of revolution. Professor 
Andrews considers her report of conditions not only unique but of 
first importance. In attitude she is violently a Tory. Her editor 
with his known passion for historic justice is very zealous to do the 
fair thing by that party which once we looked upon as the last echo 
of the wickedness of the Jacobites. He welcomes Miss Schaw as 4 
leading witness for the defense. Or is it for the prosecution? Has 
the pendulum swung so far that the Americans have been we 
into the prisoner’s box, and has the Crown once more assumed th 
réle of a haughty contemner of rebels? Shades of Fox and Maceo 
lay, how the pendulum does swing! 
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To the wholly detached reader the pleasure of the Journal itself 
is in three things: in its lively, quick sketching of people and places; 
in the slightly acid candor which casts across so many pages a 
shadow, evidently exact, of the author’s mind, so nimble, so preju- 
diced, so entertaining; in its frank advocacy of a partisan view of 
a great event. Miss Schaw had that blend of sweetness and some- 
thing else, like a tart but mellow fruit, which only Scottish women 
appear to have in perfection. To the sharpness of such a woman 
when she has literary skill almost everything may be forgiven. The 
latter-day American will chuckle through her Journal while she 
intersperses among truly delightful evidences of her mellow side 
biting comments upon everything American. The fusillade begins 
long before the first American island raises its head above the 
horizon. The sight of a King’s ship bearing troops to Boston in- 
troduces politics. “The supercargo is from Boston, a republican 
and violent American, and tho’ we consider him a very silly fellow, 
you cannot think how much we feel the ridicule with which he 
treats our dilatory conduct. God grant that what this fool says 
may not prove at last too true.”’ That is the note of the Journal 
as to public affairs. 

Miss Schaw’s elder brother had preceded her, many years, to 
North Carolina. It was in the fated spring of 1775 that his sister 
reached the end of her long outward journey, his piantation of 
Schawfield, on the Cape Fear. Thereafter the artist in her was 
rather overshadowed by the mere person. Partly because the scene 
made less appeal to her than the longer settled, more sophisticated, 
far more opulent scene of Antigua or St. Kitts. It was the West 
Indies not Carolina that aroused her pictorial power, that suf- 
fused her pages with a sunburnt loveliness of description, in which 
stately figures cast golden shadows. The charming lady came to 
us with a chip on her shoulder. She never forgot it. At the end of 
a month she was not sure she had experienced anything worthy 
to be committed to her Journal. But already at every turn, the 
Americans were confirming her preconception that we were a bad 
lot. The women, indeed, would pass, but the men — such immoral 
creatures! 

The historical references begin with a glimpse of merchants 
“shipping off their property to Britain or the West Indies” be- 
cause of the non-importation agreement of the,Continental Asso- 
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ciation. The violence and cruelty of the patriot party, even after 
full allowance for Miss Schaw’s prejudice, are vividly real upon 
many of these pages. The swift development of the anti-royal 
movement, its abundant ruthlessness, is shadowed in horrified 
black and white, with no mitigation of half-tones. 

The volume as mere printing has a technical excellence that 
even the Yale Press has rarely excelled. 

N. W. STEPHENSON. 
College of Charleston. 


THE ART OF THE GREEK VASE 


Greek Vase-Paintinc, dy Ernst Buscuor, ¢franslated by G. C. 
Ricuarps, E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Dr. Buscuor’s “Griechische Vasenmalerei” has long been known 
to specialists as a notably successful summary for the general reader 
of the results of modern discoveries and theories about the Greek 
vases. Its success is best shown by the fact that a second, revised 
edition was issued in 1914, only a little more than a year after the 
first appearance of the book, an unusual proof of popularity for a 
work of this character. The qualities on which this popularity is 
based are of several different kinds. Dr. Buschor is one of the most 
competent of critics in the field of Greek vases, thoroughly con- 
versant with all the varied aspects of the subject, and his knowl- 
edge is everywhere apparent; the book is attractively written, 
without the learned apparatus of footnotes and appendices by 
which the specialist too often frightens or bores the general reader; 
great emphasis is laid on aesthetic considerations, such as the 
development of shapes or the adaptation of design to space; and 
the illustrations, many of which are taken from the large plates 
of the Furtwangler-Reichhold ‘“‘Griechische Vasenmalerei,” are 
almost without exception excellent. 

Most of these qualities of the original work are to be found in 
the book as it now appears in English. In one respect, indeed, this 
edition marks an advance, for the illustrations, printed throughout 
on insert sheets of glazed paper, are often clearer than they are in 
the German editions. But the translation itself, unfortunately, 1s 
open to very grave criticism. In places it runs smoothly enough, 
but too often one is reminded of the German original, and some- 
times the attempt to be very exact results in utter obscurity. What 
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can the general reader (or anybody else) make of the sentence: 
“Nikosthenes supplied some fine examples of the method of 
Amasis, some of which like the Exekias lebes (Fig. 99) on the body 
of the vase help the fine black color to exclusive possession’’? 
This is, perhaps, the most flagrant example of a literal rendering 
that fails to give the sense of the original, but there are other pas- 
sages almost equally obscure. Professor Percy Gardner, who has 
contributed a preface to the volume, evidently was disturbed by this 
feature of the work. Towards the end of the preface, he remarks: 
“Mr. Richards’s version is very accurate; but it must be allowed to 
be not always easy reading. He preferred to retain as much as pos- 
sible of the meaning, even if it involved some stiffness in the text. 
Students will thank him for this; and if the general reader finds 
that he has to give the text acloser attention than he is used to give 
to books, he will in fact have his reward.” But surely a good transla- 
tion should have more regard for clearness and readability than for 
a slavish verbal accuracy. The sale of the German editions shows 
that they can be read with pleasure by people who have no special 
knowledge of the subject. The reading of the English edition can 
only be regarded as hard work, and in this respect the translation 
entirely misrepresents the spirit of the original. 


GeorceE H. CHASE. 
Harvard University. 


A RUSSIAN STATESMAN 
Russia To-pay AND To-morrow, dy Paut N. Mitiuxov, Macmillan Co. 


Pau Mittukov is well known to everybody in this country who 
is interested in foreign politics. He represents the same happy 
combination of an accomplished scholar and an active politician 
as President Masaryk of the Czecho-Slovakian Republic. Miliukov 
began his scientific and political career in Moscow. A pupil of 
the famous historian of Russia, Kluchevsky, he showed himselt 
in the ‘nineties of the last century to be one of the best scholars 
in the field of the economic and cultural development of Russia. 
His book on the history of Russian civilization, first published in 
1896, still remains the standard work on the subject. Genera- 
tions of Russian intellectuals were introduced into the knowl- 
edge of their own country by means of this clear and brilliant 


book, 
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From the outset of his career Miliukov took an active part 
in Russian politics as one of the prominent liberals and “ Western. 
ers.” In 1905 and 1906 after the first Russian revolution, he 
organized with some other leaders the first political party in 
Russia, that of the “Constitutional Democrats,” and_ began 
the publication of the liberal newspaper “Rech” (Speech). Be. 
fore and during the war he was a member of the fourth and last 
Duma and played a prominent part in the so-called “ Progres. 
sive Bloc.” The aim of this Bloc was to organize all the pro. 
gressive forces of Russia and to help Russia win the war. As 
one of the leaders of this organization, Miliukov after the second 
Russian revolution of 1917 became Minister of Foreign Affair 
in the Provisional Government. In this capacity he was the main 
target of the early Bolshevist movement and fell a victim t 
its first success. After having resigned in May, 1917, he devoted 
himself to fighting Bolshevism. The third revolution in Noven- 
ber, 1917, forced him to flee to South Russia where he played an 
important part in the Russian “White” movement. In Decem- 
ber, 1918, he left Russia and went to Paris and London as a 
representative of various White organizations. His mission and 
that of his colleagues was to ask the Allied Powers to help the 
armed forces of Russia in their fight against the Bolsheviki. In 
1920 he went to live in Paris, where he became the editor of the 
Russian newspaper, “Les Derniéres Nouvelles,” and started the 
new policy of the Constitutional Democratic party, aiming t 
bring together the Russian liberals and socialists to fight an) 
attempt at further armed resistance to the Bolsheviki. The slo- 
gan of this movement, which split the party, is: “Russia wi 
be saved from the Bolsheviki from the inside, not from the out- 
side.” 

Miliukov regards his latest book, “Russia To-day and To- 
morrow,’ a series of lectures which he gave in this country in 192/, 
as a continuation of “Russia and its Crisis,” which he publishec 
in 1905. It is one of the best presentations of the case of Russia 
as it stands to-day. Better than any other Russian, Miliukov 
knows the past and the present of Russia, the Russian character 
as formed by centuries of evolution, the Russian intellectual 
and political development in which he took such an active part 
At the same time, he is perfectly familiar with the actual cor- 
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ditions of Europe and America and has a broad outlook on the 
world situation created by the great war. I could not name a 
book in which a finer and fairer analysis of Bolshevism in Russia 
is to be found. The first five chapters, and also the seventh and 
eighth, are models of sober and unbiassed presentation of the 
— of the Bolsheviki and its results. With admirable lucidity 
and precision Miliukov shows how they pursued from the very 
beginning two main aims — the establishment of their power 
and the introduction of communism into Russia. Miliukov also 
shows how the second part of the programme became a com- 
plete failure and ruined utterly the economic life of Russia, bring- 

ing misery and starvation; how, in view of this failure, the Bolshe- 
viki concentrated all their ere on the first aim, impatiently 
awaiting and trying to forward a general communistic revolution 
in Europe and America; how they made use of the vacillating 
policy of the powers to form a strong army and succeeded in 
vanquishing the White movement which was never strongly 
supported by the Allies; how the economic difficulties forced 
them to make one concession after another in their communistic 
programme and to create a real chaos in the economic life of Rus- 
sia just to save their political position; and how finally they lost 
the support of all the classes of the population, especially of the 
peasants, and transformed the so-called dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat into a pure tyranny of a small group supported by the 
strong organization of this group, by an unheard-of spy system 
and unlimited terror, by a well-paid and _ well-armed military 
force, and by the selfish policy of the former allies of Russia with 
the sole exception of the United States. I recommend to every- 
body who is interested in the history of the actual moment to 
read attentively these chapters and to form his own judgment 
on Bolshevism and its achievements. 

The chapters on “Anti-Bolshevist Russia” and “Russia To- 
morrow” are not so lucid and unbiassed as the sections on Bol- 
shevism. Miliukov, who was himself for three years a supporter 
of the White movement, has now only words of blame and scorn 
for it. His picture is all gray, or rather, black. The White forces, 
according to Miliukov, except for a short period at the very be- 
ginning, were all inspired by ideas of reaction, supporting the 
slogan “Back to autocracy.” Everybody who knows the White 
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movement as I do, and as Miliukov does, knows that this picture 
is unfair. The White leaders and the bulk of their forces committed 
many mistakes, and some of their methods were bad indeed; but 
the majority of the participants in the movement, mostly Russian 
intellectuals, were inspired by a real love of Russia and by a 
desire to help Russia to find her own way of salvation. 

Miliukov is confident of the future. Bolshevism, in his opinion, 
has collapsed completely, and the political downfall of the Bol- 
sheviki will come very soon. The restoration of Russia will be 
carried out on democratic principles by the peasants, and regen- 
erated Russia will be a democracy and federation like the United 
States. These are large statements, and it would take a great 
deal of space to discuss them fully. I may say briefly, however, 
that the facts adduced by Miliukov that show growing political 
and moral regeneration in Russia are scanty and overestimated. 
I am not so confident as he that the end of the Bolsheviki is near. 
There are still elements in the psychology of the Russian popu- 
lation that hinder Russia from recovering its liberty. It will have 
to go through more terrible convulsions before reaching the safe 
harbor of democracy and federation. 

M. Rostovrzerr. 
University of Wisconsin. 


IRISH HISTORY 


A Suort History or THE Irish Peopie, dy Mary Hayven and 
GeorcE A. Moonan, Longmans, Green & Co. 
Tue Srory oF THE IrtsH Nation, dy Francis Hackett, Century Co. 


Ir has often been said that Anglo-Irish history is for Irishmen to 
forget and for Englishmen to remember. While, quite naturally, 
the former is unlikely to happen, more than one work has appeared 
in recent years, not only to keep alive the memory of Ireland's 
wrongs in the minds of Englishmen, but to present them to all 
English-speaking peoples and even to the world in general. 

Of the two works here considered, the first is entitled ‘‘A Short 
History of the Irish People.” “Short” is a relative term, particu- 
larly as regards all but comparatively modern times; out of 580 
pages of fine print in this volume, 450 are devoted to the period 
previous to the Union in 1800, while the history of the last seventy 
years is crowded into 50 pages, and recent events, from 1900 t0 
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1920, are disposed of in a chronological summary of seven pages. 
The brevity of treatment of the stormy and momentous happen- 
ings of the present century — justified on the ground that “no 
considered judgment” on them “‘can yet be passed” — is perhaps 
the more regrettable since the first section, on “Gaelic Ireland,” 
consuming 107 pages, is largely devoted to interminable and per- 
plexing strife between various Irish chieftains with cacographous 
names, making stiff reading for all except the specialist, who does 
not need a general history, and for the enthusiast. Nor can these 
annals of turmoil be very edifying for the latter. To be sure, this 
was the age of Ireland’s rich ephemeral bloom in arts and litera- 
ture, but here the reader is treated to little more than assertion 
and a rather jejune catalogue of names. The two guiding theses of 
Mr. Moonan — whose contributions cover Book I and also Book 
II, on “Gaul and Norman to the Reformation,” as well as sections 
on literature throughout the work — are: that these incessant 
struggles were destined to promote national unity by extinguish- 
ing the lesser chieftains, and that Irish cultural development, so 
auspiciously begun, was frustrated by the English conquest. The 
first point might have been convincingly made with appreciably 
less detail, an economizing of space which would have made pos- 
sible the quotation of extracts from the early laws and letters, so 
that the uninitiated might taste of fine fruits in place of the dry 
husks of assertion. 

We are assured by the two authors that, “while writing from a 
frankly nationalistic standpoint,” they “have made every effort 
to attain accuracy and to avoid prejudice.” Handling a hotly 
controversial subject and conscious that they will be subjected to 
the fiercest scrutiny from the extremists among their own country- 
men, they have fulfilled their promise reasonably well. Actual 
misstatements of fact are happily negligible, and occasional bits of 
outspokenness occur. On the other hand, there is a tendency to 
favor the Irish in minimizing or excusing excesses, to disregard the 
callousness and cruelty of the governing classes all over Europe 
in the past, and, while very properly featuring the selfishness and 
brutality of the English régime, to overlook extenuating circum- 
stances and genuine difficulties due to European complications. 
Furthermore, nothing is said of unfavorable conditions of physical 
geography as a factor in Ireland’s misery. 
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A few details may be selected to illustrate the spirit and method 
of the book. Early legendary material is treated with refreshing 
caution, though, curiously enough, there is no discussion of the 
question as to whether Patrick was ever canonized save in popular 
estimation. It is frankly admitted that “the continued fierce war- 
fare had brought a distinct demoralization, as is shown by frequent 
instances of cruelty, treachery, and want of faith on the part of 
Irish chiefs”; and that “too often the opening for the attack was 
afforded by the rivalries of clans and the dissensions of families.” 
Among the steadily accumulating causes of dissension and strife, 
emphasis is very correctly laid upon the supreme importance of the 
conflicting conceptions of Irish and Normans regarding land 
tenure; and it is honestly recognized that the baneful policy of 
plantations, carried to such extreme lengths in the seventeenth 
century, was begun by Mary the Catholic, who, moreover, did not 
restore the monastic lands confiscated under Henry the Eighth. 
[It is questionable whether justice is done to the motives and 
abilities of Chichester and Davies under James the First; more 
might have been said for Cromwell in the light of the times; and, 
in connection with the so-called Popish Plot, the real as well as the 
reputed designs of the Roman Catholics should have been consid- 
ered. The extensive and cruel provisions of the penal laws are set 
forth in ample detail; yet it is some comfort to be informed that, 
for whatever reasons, they were only laxly enforced for half a cen- 
tury before their repeal, and, moreover, that Anglo-Irish office- 
holders in the late eighteenth century were more opposed to con- 
cession than was the British government. No one will gainsay that 
“the Irish element in the United States has more than once in- 
fluenced profoundly international relations and the trend of public 
feeling in regard to questions affecting the British Empire.” A dis- 
cussion of the unworkable features of the Bills of 1886 and 1893, 
and a balancing of the arguments for and against Home Rule 
would have added to the value of the work, and more stress might 
have been laid on the reforms of the last fifty years, however much 
they may have been due to pressure and however inadequate 4 
substitute they may have seemed to the nationalist. There are a 
few, but not many, misprints and possibly erroneous statements. 

“The Story of the Irish Nation” is a performance very different 
in scope and treatment from Hayden and Moonan’s painstaking if 
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somewhat biassed narrative. In spite of Mr. Hackett’s previous 
and vehemently partisan work on the same subject, the promise on 
the jacket holds forth great expectations — “‘a stirring, subtly 


) favored, thoroughly accurate narrative history.” This is supple- 


mented by further promises inside the cover; namely, that the 
work is “based on fifteen years’ study of the sources” and that 
“the relation of Ireland to the rest of Europe has been continu- 


Sally kept in view.” On the whole, the “Story” is brilliantly and 
) cloquently written, except for occasional lapses of taste, bits of 


abusive, and overwrought sarcasm, making the subtle flavor 
overstrong in spots. While there are comparatively few actual 


) misstatements, the impression conveyed is that of a persistent 
| jeremiad, with the aim of keeping alive every possible grievance: 
) indeed, the tactics remind one of Prince Rupert’s famous cavalry 


charges in which he chased too far and too furiously the enemy 


' squadrons ranged against him. While the author may have spent 


fifteen years in studying the sources of Irish history, his list of 
“books consulted”” makes no mention of them; moreover, his 


' selection of works on English and European history is exceedingly 
meagre, and English authors are seldom cited except when they 


make an admission in accordance with his point of view. Mr. 
Hackett seems unaware that mercantilism was generally in vogue 


» on the Continent, and that England was a forerunner in pointing 
© out its fallacies; he sees in Cromwell merely a fanatical and hypo- 


critical monster; he says nothing about the ambiguity of the 


| Treaty of Limerick, or the lax enforcement of the penal laws, and 
| largely disregards Pitt’s difficulties — all of which, while far from 
» excusing English policy in the past, at least helps towards a truer 


_ understanding of what happened. To take two more instances, Mr. 


| Hackett adroitly conveys the impression that Sir Roger Casement 


] 


| really went to Ireland in 1916 to call off the Easter rising, and he 


does not make the barest mention of the proclamation of the Irish 
extremists referring to “our gallant Allies” at the moment when 
the Verdun drive was still so menacing. 

The author says many true things in his historical indictment 
of the English régime; but one queries, in view of the present criti- 
cal situation when the greatest forbearance is essential, whether an 
impassioned piece of special pleading of this character is timely. 
Ireland now has a great opportunity and is in a situation bristling 
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with difficulties. Large numbers of the moderate are sick of strife 
and earnestly desire a reasonable settlement. Why seek to keep 
open old wounds and encourage the uncompromising by publica. 


tions of this sort? 
ARTHUR Lyon Cross. 
University of Michigan. 


ANNIVERSARY TRANSLATIONS OF DANTE 


Tue Divine Comepy or Dante ALIGHIERI, by CourtTNEY Lanopoy, 


3 vols., Harvard University Press. 


Tue Divine Comepy or Dante ALIGHIERI, by MELVILLE Best Ay. 


DERSON, World Book Co. 


A WHOLE generation of American and English readers of Lang’s 
liad,” Palmer’s “Odyssey,” and Norton’s “Divine Comedy,” 


“e 


has come to accept the doctrine that for the translation of epic 
poetry, prose is best. Two new American translations of Dante's 
‘““Commedia,” the one published as a whole, and the other com 
pleted, in the anniversary year, come now to challenge this 
belief, and remind us of Shadwell’s saying that prose versions 
of Dante “leave half the problem unattempted.” 

There is much in the externals of Mr. Courtney Langdon’s 
translation to recommend it to the general reader. It carries the 
Italian text on the left-hand page, and the accents upon proper 
names will be welcome to English readers. But the absence 
capitals from the beginning of lines of poetry in both texts, and 
in quotations, betrays a care for the thought at the expense 
poetic form which prepares us for the statement, in the preface 
“Purgatorio,” that the interpretative analysis is of greater 
ment to its author than his translation. Yet for the reading | 
lic, the emphasis is the other way. Translations are for the « 
tivated general reader; one who finds his interest attracting | 
to questions of text and interpretation will not rest « 
without the original. These notes, moreover, are too arg 
tive; their author wishes us to be of his mind not on)\ 
Beatrice’s réle in the poema sacro, but also as to peace wil 
victory and the immortality of the soul. In technical 


the specialist is sure to be chilled by Mr. Langdon’s preier 
for intuition over philology and grammar, and his inclination ‘ 
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disregard manuscript evidence in deciding what it would have 
been “like Dante” to say. 

One cannot read these notes, however, without seeing that 
of the two qualities indispensable to the translator of Dante, 
\ir. Langdon has one: he is evidently a man for whom the world 
of the spirit has intense reality. With the other, which is the lit- 
erary sense, he is less well-furnished. In his prefaces and com- 
mentary he writes a diffuse and difficult prose which burgeons 
with such strange blooms as “hest,” “paramountly,” “ortho- 
doxly”; and the phrase which says of David that he “repented 
for his sin in connection with Bathsheba,” and one which describes 
Christ as the “spiritual Record-Holder,” do not promise felic- 
ities of style. The frequent use of apostrophes he defends as an 
attempt to reproduce Dante’s colloquialisms; but “‘e’er’” and 
“neath” are not colloquial, they are only outmoded. The in- 
variable rendering of maestro by “teacher,” has unfortunate con- 
notations: “‘Now, Teacher,” “Teacher, what is it?” ring oddly 
upon the ear of any who ever went to school. While if we try 
Beatrice’s words (“‘ Purgatorio,” xxx, 73): 


Guardaci ben, ben sem, ben sem Beatrice, 


as a touchstone of felicitous translation, Mr. Langdon makes 
this of them: 
Look at us well, for we, 
indeed, are, we, indeed, are Beatrice. 


If we turn to Mr. Anderson’s version, we shall find much of the 
solemnity preserved in a single line, in which the tolling sound 
of repetition falls on the right words: 


Look at us well, we are, we are Beatrice. 


Mr. Anderson’s translation is entirely in ferza rima, with the 
number of lines (though unfortunately they are not numbered) 
corresponding exactly to the original. A stupendous achievement, 
whether well done or ill, but worth doing only if done well. We 
open the volume remembering that if Mr. Maurice Hewlett has 
said that no translation can pretend to accuracy which is in any 
other metre, Francis Thompson remarked: “The terza rima 
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simply w#// not do in English.” After reading it, we are almost 
ready to say that, for translation, at least, it will. Not that 
there are not many defects of detail due to its exigencies. The 
vocabulary is too Latinistic, verb and subject are too often in- 
verted, and the infinitive too often clipped; and a lover of the 
Italian must wish that everything had been sacrificed to keeping 
the original rhyme-word of many a familiar line — notably one 
so doubly familiar as the Virgilian 


Conosco i segni dell’antica fiamma, 


or the “‘stars’”’ which close each cantica. Still, the translator does 
manage the feat of preserving the rhyme-words Cristo, ammenda, 
vidi, where Dante, for reasons of emphasis or symbolism, allows 
them to rhyme only with themselves, and we remember that his 
stringent metre made Dante himself at times harsh and laconic. 

Sometimes the experienced reader will differ with Mr. Ander- 
son as to the meaning of a passage; thus he repeats what must 
be considered the error of Norton, in translating line 40, “ Pur- 
gatorio,” xxl, and accepts Guelfi’s reading of Pia’s words, 
innanellata pria (“ Purgatorio,” v, 135), a choice not sustained 
by the new critical edition of the Societa Dantesca. Yet judged 
as a whole, while hardly equal in clarity or ease to the fine frag- 
ments of ¢erza rima which Professor Grandgent has scattered 
through his “Dante,” this translation is one to be warmly rec- 
ommended to the English reader who hopes to feel acquainted 
with the “Comedy.” This passage from Dante’s meeting with 
Matelda (“Purgatorio,” xxvii) gives a good idea of its swift. 
ness of movement, smoothness, and faithfulness: 


“Now be it thy good pleasure to advance 
Toward the margin of this brook, and sing, 
So that I better understand thy chants. 

In place and mode thou dost to memory bring 
Proserpina, that time when forfeited 
Her mother her, and she herself, the spring. —” 
As turns upon the floor with even tread 
A lady in the dance who hardly sets 
Foot before foot, even so above the bed 
Of scarlet and of yellow flowerets, 
She turned to me with maidlike innocence 
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And drooping eyes, and to the rivulet’s 
| Border approaching, did so recompense 

My praying, that the dulcet melody 

Was borne to me, together with the sense. 

When she was where the grass begins to be 
Bathed by the ripples of the beauteous river, 
She raised the guerdon of her eyes on me. 
RutH SHEPARD PHELPS. 

University of Minnesota. 


GILDING THE LILY 


\ Porrrair oF GeorGE Moore In A Stupy or nis Work, dy JouN 
Freeman. D. Appleton & Co. 


) ALTHOUGH it is more than forty years since George Moore pub- 
: lished his first book, and although he has been an important and 
) distinguished figure in contemporary English literature for over 
ba quarter of a century, his life and work have only recently 
} tempted the biographer. Prior to the world war not a single book 


© or even pamphlet had been written about him; yet volumes ex- 


‘isted which dealt with all his contemporaries—Henry James, 

| George Gissing, Thomas Hardy, George Meredith, Samuel But- 
ler, Bernard Shaw, and with the later generation, Joseph Conrad, 
H. G. Wells, Arnold Bennett, and John Galsworthy. It was pos- 

| sible to obtain a study of Mrs. Humphry Ward, but not of George 
| Moore; yet nobody pretended that “Robert Elsmere’”’ was a 
more significant contribution to English letters than “Esther 
Waters” or “A Mummer’s Wife.” When this curious omission 
was repaired, when a book on George Moore finally appeared, 
it took the form of an inconsiderable, if amusing, little volume 
by Miss Susan Mitchell, published in Dublin in 1916. This was 
the retort courteous (or discourteous!) of literary Dublin to the 
malicious Boswell of “Hail and Farewell,” rather than an esti- 
mate of George Moore and his work. 

Thus it comes about that Mr. John Freeman is entitled to 
claim whatever honor there may be in being the first to publish 
a serious study of George Moore. His book has a strangely lum- 
bering title in which I catch the echo of several conversations 

(had with Mr. Moore on the subject of such a work a few years 
ago. It corresponds exactly to Mr. Moore’s conception of how a 
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book about him should be written, for, in his view, such a book 
should be frankly a narrative of his life woven together from the 
threads supplied by his works. He has no interest in the research 
of the literary historian, and, if the truth must be told, little 
patience with the real tasks of literary criticism. A critical and 
biographical study of George Moore must, therefore, dispense 
with his co-operation and approval or depart from the accepted 
traditions and methods of that form of literature. Mr. Freeman 
has accepted the latter alternative, with results which explain 
the hesitation of previous critics to add George Moore to any of 
the series of monographs on contemporary authors. 


and its vital defect is the obvious weakness of that plan, as Mr. 
Moore repeatedly explained it to me. He has simply attempted 
to do all over again what the novelist himself has done so superbly 
in those ingenuous essays in autobiography, “Confessions of a 
Young Man,” “Memoirs of my Dead Life,” and “Hail and Fare. 
well.” 

I cannot discover evidence that Mr. Freeman has gone to any 
other source than the author himself for his data. We are all 
familiar with Moore’s own picture of himself as a young Irish- 
man, educated in the cafés and studios of Paris, arriving in Lor- 
don with ambitions to write. What would have been new to most 
readers would be some account of Moore as he really was at the 
end of those Parisian experiences, some critical estimate of the 
influences which formed him, especially those influences which 
he has been at great pains to conceal or deny. What, for example, 
could be more inviting to the critic than the outburst of George 
Moore against the Goncourt brothers in 1888, at a time when 
every line that he wrote owed its existence to the disciples of the 
authors of “Germinie Lacerteux,” a book to which “Esther 
Waters” can be traced as assuredly as “‘L’Assommoir” can? Mr. 
Freeman’s treatment of this early period in Moore’s life is noth- 
ing better than a re-hash, utterly uncritical, of what the author 
himself has related. When he comes to the second phase of George 
Moore’s development, he makes no effort to check any of the 
legends of “Hail and Farewell,” but actually recounts suc 
stories as that of Moore’s collaboration with Yeats on “ Diarmuld 
and Grania” as if it were an authentic piece of Irish literary 
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history. The real story, on the other hand, is an illuminating 
) sidelight on literary morals, and might have been worth the 
telling. 

It is useless to proceed with such reproaches as these, for are 
7 they not, after all, complaints that Mr. Freeman has written 
I this book as it is, and not the book I think he ought to have 
written? Usually such complaints are futile, since an author must 
write the book that is in him and not what his critics would con- 
ceive for him. In the case, however, of “A Portrait of George 
Moore in a Study of his Work”’ there is legitimate ground for this 
kind of criticism. In the first place, because the book does not 
ring true from its very title, which is peculiarly awkward and far- 
fetched, and seems to me to be written under limitations of which 
| | hesitate to accuse Mr. Freeman himself. In the second, because 
| Moore is alone among his contemporaries in that there is no 
useful critical work about him, and this book inevitably must 
come to be regarded as a claimant for that vacant place in con- 
| temporary criticism, which it most emphatically fails to fill. Ex- 
cept to readers entirely ignorant of George Moore’s writings this 
§ volume will appear a tiresome digest of some of his most brilliant 
| works. Mr. Freeman has accomplished a work of supererogation. 
} He has given us a stone when we are asking for bread. 

ERNEsT Boyp. 

New York City. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ANIMALS 


Tue Minps AnD Manners or WILD ANIMALS, dy WILLIAM T. Horna- 
pay, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Witp Foik, dy SAMUEL ScoviLLe, Jr., Atlantic Monthly Press. 


Dr. Hornapay’s book on “The Minds and Manners of Wild Ani- 
mals” touches on matters of great interest, and he justly calls 
his subject a fascinating and a vast field. Noone has really entered 
this field in the sense that he has discovered how animals think. 
To unlock the gates which keep us out of it, we need first of all 
| facts, and then cautious and intelligent interpretations of these 
facts. How shall these interpretations be reached? Dr. Horna- 
day’s long experience — first as a collector of animals in the wilds 
of the Far East and later as director for many years of the New 


York Zodlogical Park — has given him great opportunities to 
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gather facts as to the manners of animals; and in this book he has 
brought together much material. Many of the observations were 
made in that Park, where conditions more nearly approach those 
of Nature than is usual with captive animals. 

The psychology of animals is as yet a closed book. We fee! 
sure that they reason; but as to how they reason or as to the 
motives that govern them, we are ignorant except in the most 
general way. We know that the activities of all animals react ¢ 
three fundamental impulses — subsistence, sex, and safety. With 
life begins experience, and experience becomes education. Re. 
peated over and over again for a thousand generations, expe. 
riences become inherited habits, and in time constitute what we 
call instincts — a word whose meaning is clear to few or none of 
us. Familiar examples of instinct are the pecking of newly-hatched 
chicks, and the action of a nestling gull, a few hours from the shell, 
which, when offered a spiny-finned fish, seizes it as it can and 
then shifts the fish about in the bill until it can swallow it head 
foremost. Such a bird has had no experience to teach it the 
danger from the spines. Its action is instinctive. 

For any interpretation of the reasoning of wild animals we 
need a vast multitude of facts recorded by cool-headed and un- 
prejudiced observers who are able impartially to set down what 
they have seen, uninfluenced by their own leanings, opinions, or 
beliefs. When the observation has been recorded the inference 
as to its meaning should be written, but observation and inference 
should never be confused. Opinions should be set down only as 
opinions — call them conclusions if you please. A long time 
must be given to inquiry as to just how animals act; we know 
little as yet of the life histories of animals — what they do and 
how they do it. We must know this before we can begin to try to 
explain why they do it. Then, too, the observer must guard against 
the natural tendency to interpret the acts witnessed according 
to human motives and human reasoning, to assume that under 
certain conditions an animal will act as a man would act under 
such circumstances. 

Dr. Hornaday emphasizes strongly the capacity of wild an 
mals to receive instruction, and this is perhaps the most sugges- 
tive thing brought out in the book, for the teachableness 0! 
animals in general has a close bearing on their mentality. The 
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readiness with which the wild adult Indian elephant is tamed and 
educated almost immediately after its capture is a striking ex- 
ample. From the dog we expect much intelligence, and though we 
do not usually attribute much to hoofed animals, nevertheless 
the horse, so long man’s associate and servant, shows good ability 
to learn, but is handicapped by dreadful nerves. The trained 
horse, clever Hans, was taught to perform a great number of 
extraordinary feats, showing extreme readiness to absorb instruc- 
tion. Of the observations here set down, those which relate to 
the education of the great apes — to John Gorilla, the chimpan- 
zees, and the orangs — are the most impressive; next after these 
perhaps comes the reported wisdom of the wholly uneducated 
wild bears. 

The second part of the volume, which deals with the morals 
of animals and their so-called crimes, will not bear close examina- 
tion. It is obvious that wild animals have not been taught lessons 
of self-control, that they act on impulse and know nothing of 
self-discipline. When they respond to a given stimulus, they may 
go to any length before the impulse which induced the action 
loses force. Domestic animals, and wild animals that have come 
under man’s control, have been taught something of discipline, 
and they obey orders. We cannot understand the attitude of an 
animal unless we comprehend the point of view from which it 
sees an act or circumstance; and it is a misuse of words to apply 
to wild animals the terms used in speaking of criminals among 
the human beings whom we consider civilized — to call a wolf 
or a crocodile a cannibal or a murderer. 

Dr. Hornaday makes some positive statements that field 
naturalists will not accept. Among them are those relating to 
the ferocity of Alaska brown bears, to the cannibalism of certain 
animals — and hence their low moral state — and to the mental 
effort shown by certain birds in their nest-building. He might 
have called attention to the organizing practice of certain wolves 
in capturing their prey. 

Mr. Scoville’s book, “Wild Folk,” is quite frankly nature 
fiction — a collection of pleasantly told stories in which the char- 
acters are birds and animals that by name are familiar to us all. 
The stories show much feeling for the out-of-doors, with excellent 
descriptions of scenes and of animals. Though placed in settings 
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of fact, not all the habits and customs attributed to the wild 
folk must be taken seriously. Yet the tales will serve to interest 
people in our wild neighbors. 

Mr. Scoville credits remarkable plots and plans to his birds 
and beasts, as when the bear followed by the hound climbs a 
tree and kills the dog by dropping on and crushing it. Yet many 
out-door men have witnessed incidents that would seem incredible 
if they had not actually seen them happen. If we cannot ourselves 
see the blue-winged teal, the Canada geese, canvasbacks, and 
green wings all starting South together, and cannot quite believe 
that the hoary bat will outfly the gyrfalcon, nevertheless, we read 
these stories with pleasure, because they are well put together, 
have real feeling, not a little humor, and suggestions of reality 
that are very attractive. . 

GeorGcE Birp GRINNELL. 

New York City. 

WHITMAN’S APPRENTICE WORK 


Tue Unco._ecreD Poetry AND Prose or Watt WHITMAN, edited by 
Emory Hottoway. Doubleday, Page & Co., 1921. 


Asout seven years ago Dr. Holloway was meditating a study of 
the influence of Emerson on Whitman, but he laid the plan aside 
because there were so many passages in Whitman’s life about 
which we still had no information. We did not know, for example, 
just what Whitman did in 1848, on his famous visit to New 
Orleans. He went there to do editorial work on “‘The Crescent,” 
but several of his biographers have guessed that his most impor- 
tant occupation in the romantic city was a mysterious love affair 
which remained as an inspiration or a shadow upon his later days. 
Dr. Holloway undertook to clear up some of this kind of guess 
work in the Whitman story, and by persistent search in New 
Orleans he gathered enough facts to fill in once for all this gap in 
the record; Whitman left Brooklyn February 11, 1848, and arrived 
in New Orleans about 10 o’clock in the night of February 25. He 
printed in “The Crescent” a sort of journal of his trip west to the 
Mississippi. He was busily employed at the office of this news- 
paper, but he had his evenings comparatively free, and he filled 
the paper with studies which he made of the city life much as he 
studied life in Brooklyn or other cities. He left New Orleans on 
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Saturday afternoon, May 27, 1848, and returned to Brooklyn, hav- 
ing had a disagreement with the owners of the paper as to money 
due him. The completeness of the picture of those brief days dis- 
poses of the love-story legend; if Whitman did have a serious love 
afiair with a Southern woman, it must have been on some other 
visit to the South. 

Dr. Holloway has now published in two substantial volumes all 
his discoveries of this sort — the material resurrected from old 
newspapers, from letters, from old notebooks, and from oral 
tradition. In the process of his search he earned the reputation 
among lovers of Whitman, of being the most competent scholar 
now devoting his whole attention to the great poet, and Mr. 
Thomas B. Harned, the surviving literary executor of Whitman, 
placed in his hands all the Whitman material that came to him 
under the poet’s will. Of this material Dr. Holloway has included 
in the present volumes quotations from Whitman’s manuscript 
notebooks, and several interesting illustrations. He has also in- 
cluded, and in several cases has been able to re-date, stories, poems, 
and critical articles contributed by Whitman to Northern journals, 
and not hitherto made available to the general student. 

All this material, obviously enough, will lead to the rewriting of 
Whitman’s biography, and Dr. Holloway is at present engaged on 
what promises to be an authoritative life. But meanwhile these 
two volumes make fascinating reading just by themselves and for 


| their own sake. Whitman, who seems at first to be so unreserved a 


poet, was really more reticent than the average man, and for that 
reason any new light on his personal moods and private medita- 
tions is alluring. He seems to have impressed people with his 
openness of manner, so that biographers like the late Horace 
Traubel have emphasized the easy flow of his talk, but he was dis- 
creet and wary on personal topics, generous in his opinions of other 
men, and singularly successful in keeping to himself whatever was 
strictly his own business. The material which Dr. Holloway has 
found and which Mr. Harned has put at his disposal confirms the 
impression already made by the poems and by the published prose, 
that Whitman was far more of a reader, far more philosophical, 
more profound, more consistently noble in his mood, than some of 
his biographers have represented him. His critics, of course, still 


fasten on his own phrase, and sum him up as the poet of the “ bar- 
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baric yawp,”” but it was not so inevitable, perhaps, and it certainly 
is more damaging, that his admirers should at times ask us to love 
him for the wrong qualities, for the free and easy manner rather 
than for the thoughtful and poetic mood. One has only to turn 
these pages, to feel that Whitman was a thinker as well as a poet, 
although these pages contain only the apprentice work of his hand 
or the journalistic scribbling which he himself did not care to 
republish. 

In the reprinted paragraphs from his book-reviewing we get 
glimpses of what he read — Walton’s “Lives,” Guizot, Goethe, 
Carlyle, Ruskin; he was always on his guard against Scott, as 
against Shakespeare, because the society they pictured was intrin- 
sically undemocratic, and he could not see how the repeated read- 
ing of them could lead to anything but a taste for aristocracy, In 
his various accounts of Long Island we have further illustration 
of what too seldom is stressed in his work — of his great love for 
locality, and of his gift for turning places into poetry. When he 
writes about the Model Artists whose exhibitions were disturbing 
Mrs. Grundy in the late ’forties, he makes a defense of the nude 
in art which is more reasonable in tone and more just to the oppo- 
sition than such defenses usually are. At the same time he can see 
through the illusion of the kind of programme that an Alcott, for 
example, would have yearned after. “We don’t know much about 
Fourierism — that we confess,” he wrote in “‘The Crescent,” “but 
to us it seems a great objection that nobody, as far as we can learn 
from the system, is to do anything but de happy. Now who would 
peel potatoes and scrub the floors?” 

One of the early hints of Whitman’s free verse occurs somewhat 
indirectly in an address he made on “Art and Artists” before the 
Brooklyn Art Museum, March 31, 1851. There he quotes from 
Bryant’s “Forest Hymn,” not line by line but cadence by cadence, 
in his own new manner, so that the blank verse is printed thus — 


There is not lost, one of Earth’s charms: 
Upon her bosom yet 

After the flight of untold centuries, 

The freshness of her far beginning lies 
And still shall lie. 


Perhaps this chopped arrangement of the lines is nearer to mod- 
ern free verse than to Whitman’s sinewy rhythms. But the ne¥ 
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manner appears unmistakably in the notebooks of this period, 
especially in the manuscript which Dr. Holloway reproduces as the 
first instance known to us of the “Leaves of Grass” form, 


I am the poet of slaves, and of the masters of slaves, 
I am the poet of the body 
And I am the poet of the soul. 


Whitman’s characteristic matter is found in the same notebook 
a few pages earlier. His rhythms are felt even in the prose: “I will 
not be a great philosopher, and found any school, and build it with 
iron pillars, and gather the young men around me, and make them 
my disciples, that new superior churches and politics may come. — 
But I will take each man and woman of you to the window and 
open the shutters and the sash, and my left arm shall hook you 
round the waist, and my right shall point you to the endless and 
beginningless road along whose sides are crowded the rich cities of 
all living philosophy, and oval gates that pass you in to fields of 
clover and landscapes clumped with sassafras, and orchards of 
good apples, and every breath through your mouth shall be of a 
new perfumed and elastic air, which is love. — Not I — not God 

can travel this road for you. — It is not far, it is within the 
reach of your thumb; perhaps you shall find you are on it already 
and did not know.” 

To find in Whitman’s notes such a first study of his poetic mes- 
sage is not at all surprising, but we may not be prepared to find 
also occasional reflections on America, or on other countries, which 
are critical rather than enthusiastic, and which challenge by their 
acumen. There is no opportunity here to quote the paragraph in 
which Whitman wonders whether America ever can compete with 
Europe in the fine arts, or the entries in the succeeding pages which 
note the tendency of modern politics in the United States. “We 
have passed — or nearly passed —”’ he writes, “the possibility of 
ruin from insolent State autonomy. The possibility of that in- 
solence now seems to be shifting to the Central power.” The 
teader who cares to look up these shrewd reflections will under- 
stand what our debt is to Dr. Holloway, for making possible to us 
a better understanding of Whitman’s mind. 

Joun ErskINe. 
Columbia University. 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 


ROFESSOR TURNER’S article “Sections and Nation” in 

the October YALE Review was widely commented upon and 
quoted by the newspapers throughout the country. For lack of 
space we are unable to reprint all the interesting editorials that 
dealt with it; but the four here selected from leading journals wil] 
serve to illustrate the reaction of the sections they represent. 


PERSISTENT SECTIONALISM (NEW YORK TIMES) 


No phrase-tag of opinion is more familiar than that modern means of 
communication have obliterated state lines and made this vast land one 
nation. The work has been done by the railway, the telegraph, the auto- 
mobile, radio, the moving picture. But in the current YALE Review 
Professor Turner of Harvard demurs. He looks at actuality with the 
same freshness of vision that made his book “The Frontier in American 
History” memorable. Improvements in communication have “dimin- 
ished localism,” but they have not diminished sectionalism. In Europe 
they have been “among the most important of the forces to bring about 
national rivalries”; and Professor Turner sees a similar if less menacing 
phenomenon here. 

In 1916 President Wilson said: “Any man who revives the issue of 
sectionalism in this country is unworthy of the government of the nation. 
. . . That is the depth of unpatriotic feeling.” But when, in Mr. Wilson's 
own phrase, we “uncover realities,” we find that the issue has never been 
dead. The tariff he signed “was shaped by Southern and Western inter- 
ests to the discontent of Northeastern manufacturing interests.” His 
triumph with the Federal Reserve lay in substituting a deliberately 
regional system for the plan of a central bank. “Before he left the White 
House a plan was under way for regional administration and regional 
consolidation of the railroad systems.” When he undertook to lead the 
nation into war “‘he had to use his party leadership to the full” in order 
to bring the West and the “hesitant” South in line with the “impatient” 
North Atlantic section. In President Harding’s utterances there has been 
a similar breach between theory and fact. “We have had,” he lately said, 
“the test of disunion, the triumph of union, and now the end of section- 
alism.” But even then he was face to face with the dominance of the farm 
bloc, made up of Western Republicans and Southern Democrats. Re- 
peatedly he has pleaded for the restoration of national leadership under 
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the traditional system of party government, yet he has seen political 
responsibility, even party pledges, go down before the power of organized 
sectional groups. “‘As the States have declined,” says Professor Turner, 
“sectional self-consciousness has arisen.” 

It goes beyond the sphere of politics. Recent inquiries show that the 
conflict between “wet” and “‘dry”’ is essentially sectional. ‘There is a 
sectionalism of culture. School teachers, historians, scientists, church 
associations, meet increasingly in sectional gatherings.”’ Our literature 
is not a single thing. “It is a choral song of many sections.” The war draft 
showed that in physical fitness the West, North Central, and Moun- 
tain sections excelled, with the industrial Northeast at the bottom of the 
list. But over half of those listed in “‘ Who’s Who” lived in the Northeast, 
and almost as many were born there. “ Pre-eminence in physical fitness 
and the more even distribution of wealth” are the pride of the agricul- 
tural West, but “more men of talent and larger concentrations of great 
wealth are to be found in the Northeast.” “The triumph of Bolshevism 
or capitalism would still leave a conflict of sections.” ay 

Professor Turner is not at all downhearted. To him sectionalism is 
welcome, serving to restrain “‘a deadly uniformity.” The tug and haul of 
cross-purposes serve as “breakwaters against overwhelming surges of 
national emotion.” Does all this mean “the ultimate political organiza- 
tion of the different groups of States into sectional units for representa- 
tion and administration — the formal recognition of a new federation”? 
Professor Turner avoids prophecy. He only asks that we consciously seek 
progress, not as the forthright advance of a massed army, but “along the 
diagonal of contending varieties.” While statesmen frankly recognize 
sectional interests, they should recognize also that it is the duty of each 
leader “‘to lift his section to a higher and broader, a more far-seeing con- 
ception of its interests as a part of the Union.” 


SECTIONALISM (INDIANAPOLIS NEWS) 


The possibility that the United States may, through the stiffening of 
sectional lines and of sectional characteristics, come in time to confront 
such a problem as Europe now faces is referred to by Professor Frederick 
J. Turner, of Harvard University, in an article in THe YaLe Review. 
Considering that the area of the United States is almost that of all Europe, 
Professor Turner sees the various sections of the country as potential 
nations. This tendency has been emphasized recently by the formation of 
sectional and economic blocs in Congress. In the United States there is, 
however, no sectionalism based upon differences in language, or upon 
centuries of enmity. American sectionalism, lacking these two reasons 


tor trouble, is seen by Professor Turner as not without its benefits. . . . 
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It is the need for “national vision,” to which Professor Turner alludes, 
that impresses the observer. The real battle is between the group leaders 
and the leaders with the larger vision, and the important reason for hope 
that the danger — such as there is — will lessen is that no group has long 
been able to hold out against the country. 


SECTIONS AND NATION (BUFFALO COURIER) 


In his “Sections and Nation,” YALe Review for October, Frederick 
Jackson Turner, Professor of History in Harvard University, has de- 
veloped a discussion which may make a lasting impression on the public 
in many ways. He has set out to demonstrate that each of the sections of 
the continental nation — New England, the Middle States, the Southeast, 
the Southwest, the Middle West, the Mountain and Plains States, the 
Pacific Coast — has its own geographical qualities, its own resources, 
its economic capacities, and its own rival interests; that the United 
States is in reality a federation of sections rather than of States; that 
state sovereignty was never influential except as a constitutional shield 
for the section; that in political matters the States act in groups rather 
than as individual members of the Union; that they act in sections and 
are responsive to the respective interests and ideals of these sections. 

Many persons who have not given the subject special attention may 
become deeply interested in the great array of striking information sub- 
mitted by Professor Turner in support of the foregoing and cognate 
considerations. 

When the professor of history in Harvard University maintains that 
party policy and congressional legislation emerge from sectional contests 
and sectional bargainings, the voice of the painstaking historian is worth 
listening to, isn’t it? When he tells you that again and again in the con- 
struction of bills and in elections, party ties are broken, and the Republi- 
cans, for example, divide into sectional wings, composed of a conservative 
New England and Middle States area, a divided and mediating old 
Northwest (lying between the Great Lakes and a radical trans-Missis- 
sippi Middle West), voting in exact opposition to the Northeast and some- 
times in alliance with the Democratic South, do you not begin to fee! 
that there may be something extremely interesting in much derided 
politics? 

Professor Turner has found a rich field in which he is revealing a really 
fascinating interplay of section with section. During the last year or s0 
much has been said about the alarming growth of group government, 
such as the agriculture bloc and so on, political cliques, and the greatly 
weakened national parties. No matter what the average man in this 
country, as well as in other countries, may think about it, Professor 
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Turner appears to regard government by groups as inevitable, so far as 
the influences of sectionalism are concerned. For instance, he even goes 
so far as to say that “we are so large and diversified a nation that it is al- 
most impossible to see the situation except through sectional spectacles”; 
that “we think sectionally and do not fully understand one another.” 
If this were true, would it be a tenable reason why there should not be so 


much Federal action and Federal legislation? 


SECTIONS AND NATIONS (BOSTON TRANSCRIPT) 


The broad suggestion that some time the United States might split up 
into several independent nations, formed on lines of sectional interest, has 
at rare intervals been heard, but we doubt if it has ever before been ex- 
amined and weighed, on the basis of careful study, in the manner evi- 
denced in Professor Frederick Jackson Turner’s article on “Sections and 
Nation” in the October number of THe Yate Review. Mr. Turner’s 
competence to treat of such a subject has been proved by his recent im- 
portant work, “‘The Frontier in American History.” He has studied the 
development of the sections of our Union and the apparent differentia- 
tions of the populations of these sections, quite thoroughly. In consider- 
ing the subject which he has in hand in this YALE Review article, he does 
not take up any alarmist position. He is certainly not in favor of any such 
fissiparation of our great Republic as that whose possibility he suggests. 
He does not desire that we shall give up our ideal of unity. He thinks we 
shall “courageously maintain the American system,” but he admits that 
this will have to be done through nation-wide parties “acting under sec- 
tional and class compromises.” And he does record the growth of a tend- 
ency in the sections to fall apart in interest. He notes that our politics 
are now in the grasp of sectional blocs. He likens the sections which main- 
tain these parties within parties to Europe under its great regional al- 
liances... . 

Accentuate this tendency in a sufficient degree, and we no doubt have 
national disintegration. We have had the instance of the attempt of the 
Southern States to set up a separate country. We have the claim of the 
South and West that New England has attempted, as a section, to domi- 
nate the policy of the country at large. We have the regular meetings of 
the New England Governors to determine the treatment of matters of 
New England interest, and the reaction of the agricultural bloc of the 
West against “New England domination.” We have had even the fierce 
suggestion of a Congressman who in 1908 said that “if New England 
could be ceded to Canada the legislative difficulties of this country would 
be cut in half.” Sometimes, indeed, it seems as if the rest of the country 
wanted to get rid of New England. 
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Just the same, we believe that Professor Turner, in his somewhat pessi- 
mistic conclusions, has failed to note a dominant feature of the situation 
which will forever militate against any such disintegration as he fears, 
That is the fact that, with the single exception of New England, it is im. 
possible to draw, either geographically, economically, or socially, the 
boundaries of any section. These are the “sections” as Professor Turner 
sets them off: New England, the Middle States, the Southeast, the South. 
west, the Middle West, Mountain and Plains States, and the Pacific 
Coast. They are seven in number and each, as he says, undoubtedly has 
its own special geographical qualities, its own resources and economic 
capacities, and its own rival interests. But who, we may ask, can, except 
where nature has thrust New England into a corner, delimit one of these 
sections? Who can be sure that the section of to-day is the section of 
to-morrow? Ohio frequently attaches herself in interest to New York 
and New England. So does Michigan. When it comes to the tariff, por- 
tions of “the South” are very much the same as portions of “the North.” 
In the West the call of the bloc and the call of the Yankee blood are ex- 
erted in different directions. It is an undeniable and an irremovable con- 
dition that regional interests are frequently diverse, and, in our politics 
and legislation, constantly require adjustment; but these differences 
seldom imply anything like a hard and fast sectional division, and the 
probability is that in this respect the sections are certainly less sharply 
differentiated to-day than they were sixty years ago, and probably less 
sharply than they were in the convention which framed the Constitution. 
Regional divisions, as instanced in the Federal Reserve Bank districts, 
and in the military departments or corps areas, are found to be necessary, 
but their boundaries seldom coincide, and their purpose is felt by all to 
be merely one of administrative convenience. 

As for New England, we are sure that her interests are quite reconcil- 
able with those of the nation in general. Professor Turner quotes the 
“Transcript ” as favoring the conception of sectional New England or- 
ganization; but the conception which the “Transcript” maintained, if 
he will note it carefully, was not one as against the nation, but one as 
against contradiction or diversity of action between the individual 
States. Surely no menace to national solidarity is implied in any such 
concurrence of action. The bloc may use us as a bogey, but there is no 
part of the Union whose prosperity is more distinctly built upon the 
prosperity of all other sections than New England, nor any section whose 
“qualities” have more thoroughly permeated the quality of every other 
section. We do not believe that the rest of the country wants to get rid 
of us, and we certainly do not want to get rid of the rest of the country. 








